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“Che ideal is the production of a citizen With broad ideals, plus capacity, sharpened to the point of craftsmanship. Cire ideal aim is not to supplant 
the Workshoj, but to prepare for, or co-operate with it, to produce not mechanical proficiency, but enlightened dexterity.’’—Cloudsley S. H. Brereton. 


Exchange of Children’s Correspondence 
I‘ June we published Mr. Ernesto Nelson’s 


invitation to teachers to send material to 

the Museum of Education at Buenos Aires 
and his generous offer to reciprocate. We 
again publish on another page this same offer 
and hope all our readers will respond. Mr. 
Nelson has returned to his home in Argentina 
taking with him the first flag of the Children’s 
International State ever carried to a foreign 
country. He is one of the founders of this 
organization and is ready and willing to do 
all in his power to encourage the children of 
Argentina to correspond with the children of 
the United States. Plans are being perfected 
to make it possible for all the children of the 
world to exchange letters, photographs, nature 
study specimens, curios, etc., throughout the 
year. and to especially seek to exchange them 
so they may be made a part of a Peace Day 
exercise every 18th of May. Normal In- 
structor readers are. earnestly invited to help 
make Peace Day the great children’s day for 
the whole world. Did you ever stop to think 


that Peace Day is the only day which chil- 


dren of every nation and creed can keep 
together? Not long ago we were in a school 
in a large city where the question was asked 
the pupils, When is Peace Day ? Nota child 
in the room of several hundred children 
knew. We asked one of our western writers 
of special day exercises to prepare a Peace 
Day exercise for us. She replied that very 
little is said of Peace Day in the west. Let 
us begin to tell the children about this day 
which all the children of the world can call 
theirs. Begin this month to write letters to the 
children of Argentina. Make it a composite 
letter from your class. Tell the children of 
Argentina all about your town or city; enclose 
pictures of places of interest if you can secure 
them, if you haven’t any try to take some with 
your camera. Tell the children of Argentina 
about your studies, enclose specimens of the 
work you do in your school. ‘Tell them about 
your games. Enclose specimens of flowers, 
ete., which grow in your town. Next month 
let them write to the children of Japan. Send 


Bog letters for the children of Argentina to 


r. Nelson. One letter from a school is 
enough. The teacher should look it over care- 
fully and see that it is sent in the best possible 
manner in order that it may be easily translated 
into Spanish for the Argentina children to 
read. Arrangements will be made for trans- 
lations on both sides. When the children of 
the whole world keep Peace Day and on that 
day exchange friendly letters and souvenirs, 
when the beautiful children’s flag, which 
represents a clean white world in a heaven of 
blue, is hung in every schoolroom in the world 
we shall see the beginning of peace on earth, 
good will towards man. Through the friendly 
correspondence of the children a better under- 
standing of other countries will be obtained 
and these children will be more willing to 
consider arbitration as a means for settling 
international differences when they become old 
enough to take part in the government. This 
exchange of correspondence can be used by 
skillful teachers as a wonderful incentive to 


promote interest in geography and English 
classes. We hope to hear from Mr. Nelson 
that every teacher who reads Normal Instructor 
has interested her pupils to communicate with 
the children of Argentina this month. 


The AA Clearing House 
Nvitea INSTRUCTOR readers are in- 


vited to take an active interest in the 

AA Clearing House which Mr. Bigelow 
describes this month in his department. 
Doubtless many of you have had the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Bigelow at the institutes this 
summer and have already decided to lend your 
cooperation to this splendid movement. Let 
us begin with the trees. Begin to make collec- 
tions of all the fruits and nuts of all the trees 
in your vicinity. Encourage children who 
have cameras to take photographs of trees and 
to mount the photographs with specimens of 
the wood showing the grain and bark and the 
leaves, blossoms and fruit. Encourage the 
children to vie with each other to see which 
one can secure the most complete collection 
of the trees in his town. Fake into the 
schoolroom the interest in description of the 
work done by the forestry department and 
arouse the children to a realization of our 
country’s need of proper preservation and cul- 
tivation of trees. Encourage them to save 
clippings about trees and the lumber industry 
of our country. The AA Clearing House 
oramaorenged wants to help Mr. Gifford 
inchot’s splendid work in the Forestry De- 
partment by helping the school children who 
are to become our future citizens to become 
acquainted with trees and to love them. 
Collect specimens of nuts and photographs 
of fruit for your tree collections this fall, 
and next spring collect specimens of blossoms 
and either press or photograph them. In_ this 
way your collections will be complete and the 
children will learn all about the trees they see 
daily. If you are in doubt yourself concern- 


* ing the trees, remember that Mr. Bigelow is 


ready and willing to help you. 


School Playgrounds 


HE School Playground Movement is ac- 
complishing splendid results in cities 
where ghildies are forced to play in the 

streets. Many country schools also need to 
give thought to this subject. We call to mind 
a little country school house where children 
have no place to play without giving annoy- 
ance to neighbors, The men who built that 
school house could just as easily have placed 
it a little further from houses, where the chil- 
dren could have had an acre in which to play, 
for land is cheap in this little town. If 
Normal Instructor readers are teaching in 
similar school houses, it is to be hoped they 
will do all in their power to quietly create a 
feeling among the *‘good deestrick fathers”’ 
that children need a good big playground 
where they can rin and romp freely without 
disturbing any one, and where they can have 
room to set out their own trees and make their 
own wild flower gardens. Children can be 
taught to learn much about flowers by trying 
to see how many they can find and transplant 


to their wild flower garden. They soon realize 
that they must try to put the plants they dig 
up in the same kind of a location and soil as 
the one in which they found them. Children 
in the Exchange Department of the Help-One- 
Another Club can exchange pressed specimens 
from their wild flower gardens. ‘This will be 
studying nature in the best possible manner. 
Really earnest teachers who set about it in the 
right way, can do' much to bring about a time 
when every school house without a proper 
playground will have one provided, even if it 
is necessary to move the school house to an 
entirely different location. 

May the time come when it will be fashion- 
able for wealthy men to build model school 
houses with model playgrounds for school 
children. In thousands of cases the only touch 
of refinement and order children receive they 
obtain at school and the school cannot be made 
too attractive for them. 


Practical Parlimentary Procedure 


W* take pleasure in presenting to our 
readers this month the first of the 
series of Mrs. Nanette B. Paul’s ar- 
ticles on Parliamentary Procedure which we 
romised you in June. Mrs. Paul is a pro- 
Sone of Parliamentary Law in the Washing- 
ton College of Law. She has taught classes, 
drilled clubs and delivered lectures upon this 
subject. She has recently written a bouk 
entitled Parliamentary Law which is designed 
for use in Schools and Clubs. Mrs. Paul has 
made this dry subject interesting and easy to 
understand. “She is particularly desirous to 
help women understand this subject. So large 
a proportion of teachers are women, she has 
consented to contribute a series of articles on 
this subject for publication in Normal In- 
structor. She has generously consented to 
answer questions from teachers who may wish 
to seek her advice. 


The N. E. A. President and Place of Next 
Meeting 

T the Cleveland meeting of the N. E. A. 
A held in July, Lorenzo Dow Harvey, 

Ph.D., superintendent of schools, Me- 
nomonie, Wisconsin, ex-state superintendent 
of schools and ex-principal of the Milwau- 
kee Normal School, was chosen president for 
the new year. Dr. Harvey has been a mem- 
ber of the N..E. A. for twenty-six years, and 
active in its management; has been president 
of its Library Department and later its De- 
partment of Superintendence. On page 9 of 
this issue we present our readers a photograph 
of Dr. Harvey, also an_ interesting ar- 
ticle on the Menomonie schools written by 
him. It was decided to hold the next meeting 
of the N. E. A. in Denver and it is hoped to 
secure better terms with the railroads for this 
meeting than it was possible to obtain for the 
Cleveland meeting. Because of high railroad 
rates it is thought that there were perhaps 
5,000 less teachers at the Cieveland conven- 
tion than otherwise would have been. The 
total number of teachers registered was about 
10,000, though fully 5000 more were in at- 
tendance who did not register. 




















Extracts from National Educational Association Speeches 


Education for Avocation 
By Nathan C. Schaeffer 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, 
and ex-President of the Association. 


HAT can the school do to fit the pupils 

W for the several callings by hick they 

will earn their livelihood? is a ques- 
tion which is now more than ever before en- 
gaging the serious attention of educators 
throughout the civilized world. This question 
is so important and all-absorbing that there is 
danger of losing sight of the other equally 
important question: *‘What can the school 
do to make life worth living during the hours 
in which the individual is not engaged in the 
struggle for bread ?”’ 

The laboring classes are striving to get an 
eight-hour day. In some cases they have 
already won this concession, Whether the 
victory shall prove a blessing or a curse will 
depend upon the way in which the remaining 
hours of the day are spent. If the hours which 
are not devoted to work and sleep are spent in 
dissipation and riotous living, the oat cite 
day will prove a curse instead of a blessing. 

I live in the richest agricultural county in 
the United States, a county that is a con- 
gressional district by itself and that has more 
money deposited in its national banks than 
any one of seven southern states that might be 
named, One of its leading industries is the 
growth and manufacture of tobacco. As soon 
as the law allows, and sometimes before the 
legal age is attained, the boy and the girl 
leave school to begin work upon the tobacco, 
The owner of one of the tobacco factories 
assures me that during the noon hour the 
telephone is kept in constant use by the young 
people who are anxious to secure seats upon 
the roof garden and at the vaudeville show. 
I have no quarrel with the young people who 
seek recreation during the hours which are not 
devoted to bread-winfting. I have heard ef 
industrial establishments in which it takes 
twenty-two persons to make a shoe. I have 
never been able to ascertain through how 
many hands the tobacco passes before it ends 
in ashes and smoke. Think of a human being 
spending the working hours of a whole week 
in making the twenty-second part of a pin, 
the sixty-fourth part of a shoe, the infinitesimal 
part of a cigar, and you can form some idea 
of the drudgery against which human nature 
rebels, and from which it seeks relief by visit- 
ing the roof garden, the theatre, and the 
saloon. I say, I have no quarrel with the 
toilers who seek recreation. Our insane asylums 
are filled with farmers’ wives whose work was 
never done, who went through a ceaseless 
reund of drudgery seven days in the week year 
after year, until the nervous system broke down 

and the individual sank into hopeless insanity. 

It is the inexorable demand of human nature 
‘that it shall seek and have relief from the 
drudgery of piece work in the shop and_ the 
factory. What keeps me awake at night is the 
thought that if these toilers had been taught 
at school how to use and enjoy a good book, 
they would seek recreation and enjoyment by 
visiting the public library instead of going to 
the roof garden and the saloon, 

It is not easy to map out a curriculum that 
shall fit pupils for work in a silk mill, a to- 
bacco shop, a caramel factory, and the other 
industries which are listed in the United States 
census; it is even a doubtful question whether 
the American people would tolerate prepara- 
tion in the public schools for work in the 
brewery, the distillery, and the like; but we 
can all agree upon the desirability of fitting 

upils to enjoy the things of the mind and the 
hither life, on the importance of teaching the 
right use of books, on the supreme duty of 


training the boy and the girl to think the best 
thoughts of the best men as these are enshrined 
in art and literature. ‘ihe pupil who is taught 
to think the thoughts of God, as these are ex- 
pressed in the starry heavens above us, ia the 
moral law within us and in all nature abs’ c 
us, tastes the joys of a life which does not 
turn upon what we eat and drink and the 
thousand things that money will buy. 

Education for avocation is quite as important 
as education for vocation. ‘*Man shall not 
live by bread alone,’’ is a maxim spoken by 
the greatest teacher of all ages; Jesus, who 
himself earned bread and supported his mother 
by working at the carpenter’s bench, did not 
mean that we should despise the arts which 
make bread, but His example and His teach- 
ings clearly indicate that a Vite worth ‘living 
involves far more than mere education for a 
vocation. 

In the countries of the Old World the son is 
apt to follow the vocation of the father. The 
station into which he is born determines very 
largely the kind of pursuit which he will follow 
for » fivelihood. The boy who goes through 
the Volksschule can never hope to enter the 
er of the university. Our American con- 

itions and ideals ure different. We have 
organized school systems which, to use the 
language of Huxley, are like a ‘*ladder on 
which the youth who has the strength may 
climb from the gutter into the university.” 
In our efforts to work out a satisfactory scheme 
of industrial education let us not forget that 
the most valuable asset of our people is brains, 
that our national greatness consists in offering 
every boy and every girl all the educational 
facilities which they are willing to take, that 
work and vocation must not cause us to neglect 
recreation and avocation, and that preparation 
for a life which is truly worth living cannot. 
for the sake of financial gain, afford to neg- 
lect or ignore the things of the mind and the 
joys of the higher life. 


Recent Advances in Child Study 
By G. Stanley Hall 
President of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

From feeble beginnings twenty years ago, 
child study in its larger ranges occupies today 
the very center of the stage in both the theory 
and practice of education; and those who 
know and use it command attention. Its 
methods, at first crude, have grown logical and 
complex, and the voice of criticism silent. It 


includes general and special hygiene, the. 


matter and method of each school topic, time 
of day, recess, juvenile crime, moral and in- 
dustrial training, plays and games, drawing, 
promotions, feminization, typography, race 
suicide, milk supply; and its influence is ex- 
tended to medicine and some medical schools 
give special courses for the training of school 
physicians. It is revolutionizing the methods 
of religious training. Philology has felt its 
influence, and the genetic method is slowly 
revolutionizing the sige: of philosuphy. 
It is the only science to which teachers Lite 
materially contributed to create and advance. 
[The speaker next enumerated the score or 
more of especially important new lines, such 
as physiological age, measuring general ability, 
dancing, children’s theatre, — story-tellers’ 
league, moral prophylaxis, work for defectives, 
the modes of indigenous education of lower 
races in their own industries, arts, and folk- 
lore. | 

Child study is vaster than all its applications 
to teaching. It is shown that the child is a 
bunch of keys to unlock the secrets of the his- 
tory of life, that he is geologic ages older than 
man. Adult traits of body and soul are novel- 
ties lately added, new and less substantial 


stories built on ancient foundations. So the 
child is not so much the father of the man: as 
his primitive ancestor, and the work of a past 
slder than history. [The bearing of this sub- 
ject upon the duty of every healthful man and 
woman with no special impediments to marry 
and bear children was insisted upon and a 
special plea for crying, nursing, and natural 
creeping to deveiop the shoulders, muscles of 
the back and neck. | 

Statistics show that infant mortality during 
the first year of life is from four to six times 
as great among those,artificially fed as among 
those that are breast fed, and that the latter, 
as Rose has shown, are taller, heavier, at every 
stage of life, live longer, have better teeth, 
etc. ; so that in Germany it has been proposed 
to fine all mothers who can and will not nurse 
their offspring. Failure to do so has reduced 
the size of French soldiers. so that a witty 
writer represents La Grande Nation as saying: 
** Suffer Vittle children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the army of 
France.”” 


Influence of the Home and School 
Life. 


By James M. Greenwood 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

(a) Obedience. In the moral sphere the 
child at first has no intuitions of the abstract 
principles of right and wrong. Behind every 
act there should be clear knowledge and a 
definite purpose, and the more complete the 
knowledge, the stronger is the tendency to act 
up to the fullest measure of light one has. 
The entire training of a child begins with the 
observance of certain rules, and this leads the 
way to obedience and self-contiol,—~the object 
of all training. 

(b) The Home. Whatever is good and pure 
and clean, or whatever is bad and impure and 
vile in the inner life of the individual, has its 
rise in the home life. 

(c) The Relation of Parent and Child. 
Honesty with children always counts. The 
parent who practices deception, either covertly 
or openly, or plays sharp tricks, or induces 
his child to engage in practices that will not 
bear the closest scrutiny, is false to the sacred 
trust committed tu his care. 

(d) Habits That Should be Taught to Chil- 
dren: (1) Doing honest work; (2) shouldering 
responsibility; (3) gaining ends by honest 
means, etc. 

(e) Making Children Over. Each case _re- 
quires special treatment, since there is no uni- 
versal science of human nature. ‘To substitute 
higher motives for lower motives. Ideals are 
higher than ideas. 

(f) The School Life. Teachers can have 
direzt physical and spiritual control over 
pupils not to exceed eight hours each school 
day, and not to exceed two hundred days out 
of the three hundred and sixty-five days of 
each year. 

(g) Children’s School Habits. The school 
is the pupil’s place of business, and while 
there he should attend to his business promptly 
aim® cheerfully, and do everything fnatied of 
him in the best manner possible. 

(h) Moral Training in School. The theory 
of all moral training is based on two no 
sei Judgment and feeling combined. 

ollowed by doing. The reading lessons will 
usually furnish sufficient material for the in- 
culcation of good habits and their opposites. 

Self-help is the mainspring of all genuine 
worth: (1) How to train pupils incidentally; 
(2) how to train pupils formally; (3) illus- 
trating virtues and their opposites—vices, —in 
short, teaching by contrast. 
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LORENZO DOW HARVEY, Ph.D. 


Supenntendent of Schogls, M ie, Wi in. 
Newly Elected President of the National Educational 


ation. 


ENOMONIE, Wisconsin, is a city with a pop- 
M ulation ot five thousand five hundred, located 

on the’ Chicago Northwestern and Railway, 
sixty-four miles east of St. Paul. From an educa- 
tional standpoint, it occupies a somewhat unique 
position, being the first city in the United States to 
provide a system of art, industrial and physical 
training for all. its pupils, from the kindergarten 
through the high school, as a part of its public 
school system.. 

Beginning in the kindergartens, a systematic and 
progressive line of work in manual training is con- 
tinued during the entire course. Up to the fourth 
grade, boys and girls take the same work. From 
that grade on, the girls are given work in domestic 
art and science until the close of the high school 
course. 

A well organized course of art work is carried on 
through the first ten years of the course of instruc- 
tion. It is optional for students in the last two 


years of the high school. 
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Trining Class at Work in Kitchen, Stout Training School, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 





Students Making Benches for Elementary Wood Workirig Room, Stout Training School 


The Menomonie Schools 





By Lorenzo Dow Harvey, Ph. D. 


Physical training is systematically carried on dur- 
ing the entire course. Upto the sixth grade, the 
work is given in the schoolrooms and halls by the 
regular teachers, under the supervision of special 
teachers of physical training. From the sixth grade, 
physical training is given in the Gymnasium and 
Natatorium until the school course is completed. 
Swimming is regularly taught in the sixth grade. 

Regular instruction in music is also given 
throughout the entire course. 

Unusual facilities are offered for the art work, 
manual training, domestic science, and physical 
training. A Manual Training building costing, 
with its equipment, $100,000, and a Gymnasium 
and Natatorium costing $75,000 have been provided 
for the use of the public school children by the 
Hon. James H. Stout, a public spirited citizen of 
Menomonie. He has for years supplied the neces- 
sary funds for carrying on these special lines of 
work beyond what the city has been able to 
provide. 

From one-sixth to one-fourth of the school time, 
varying in different grades, is given to some form 
of activity requiring systematic handwork. 

Beginning iu 1907, an experiment new in edu- 
cational work in this country, was tried in the 
high school—that of offering students who had 
completed the first two years ot the high school 
course, an opportunity to devote the time allotted 
for manual training during the next two years to 
the learning of a specific trade. Forty-five per cent 
of the third and fourth year boys elected to 
take up trades instead of the regular work in man- 
ual training for the next two years. But four lines 
of trade work were offered that year. This is -to 
be enlarged as the demand for such enlargement 
arises. 

It will be seen that Menomonie has practically 
all of the so called ‘‘fads’’ to be found in any pub- 








lic school system, and that it devotes more time to 
them than is given in most of the school systems 
in the country. The school authorities are under- 
taking to demonstrate that these special lines of 
work can be carried on successfully and _ profitably 
without in any way lowering the grade of scholar- 
ship aimed at in the ordinary subjects of instruction 
of the school system in a city like Menomonie. 
That they are reasonably successful is shown by the 
fact that year by year an increasing number of the 
graduates from the high school are entering Colleges 
and Universities, and that the school is on the ac- 
credited list of tlie North Central group of Universi- 
ties and Colleges. The enrollment in the High 
School at the time of this writing is two hun- 
dred thirty-five, an unusually large number for a 
city of the size of Menomonie. Of this number, 
practically one-half are-boys: Every boy who grad- 
uated from the eighth grade the previous June en- 
tered the high school and most of them will com- 
plete the course. It is believed that the large at- 
tendance in the high school and especially the pro- 
portionately large attendance of boys, is due to the 
incorporation of the industrial phases of education 
in the course. 

The introduction, development, and organization 
of these special lines of workas a part of the public 
school system of the city, have for the foundation 
a well considered body of educational doctrine. 
This doctrine may not be accepted by all as correct, 
but it is here given for what it is worth. 

First, Impression to be effective must be followed 
by expression: impression may come from other 
sources than from books; expression may take other 
forms than those of words or figures, and these 
added types both of impression and expression 
havea value in training, if not superior, at least 
unexcelled by the older types of training. 

(Continued on page 27) 








Class of Boys in Swimming Pool, Stout Training School. 
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A September Outing 


AA chapter in its outing one day early 

in September. We found many pleasing 
and instructive things, but perhaps the most 
interesting was a forced and unequal partner- 
ship between a plant and an animal.: The 
part supplied by the animal was the web of 
the common ground spider, spread enticingly 
across a Cluster of broad leaved plants, the 
lizard’s-tail. The spider is not an insect, but 
it preys upon many forms of insect life and is 
especially fond of flies, bees and grasshoppers. 
On the lizard’s tail the spider had _ skilfully 
woven the filmy meshes of her web. and had so 
spread them in every direction that it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible for any 
insect to light there without becoming en- 
tangled in this net. In one corner of the snare 
was a funnel-like hole into which the spider 
could run to escape from danger. 

The point that attracted the attention of 
many members was not this spider’s web, but 
the presence on the same plants of a murderous 
vegetal enemy. The web is harmless, but this 
enemy is a thief, parasite and murderer. 
When the parasite first grows out of the ground 
it draws its nourishment from the earth, but a 
little later it entwines itself about some other 
plant and puts forth tiny suckers, which pene- 
trate the soft tissues and absorb the juices of 
the host. As soon as the dodder has enough 


| ET me tell you what most interested an 


BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


of these suckers in action to gain its own liv- 
ing, the lower part of the stem dries up, and 
the vine above becomes disconnected with the 
ground. 

The seed capsules or boxes are numerous, 
and forming large masses along the stem. I 
want our young people to find these little seed 
boxes and send them to the The Home. My 
reason for this is that there are several kinds 
of dodder in various parts of the country, and 
we want to make a collection of seed vessels 
from the different species. There are many 
of our AA members who have not the oppor- 
tunity of seeing this wonderful plant. We 
want to send to them the specimens that you 
send to us and in return we can doubtless send 
you an exchange that will please you. 

The AA has many good points of its own, 
and many: in common with other societies. 
Among other things it is « hunting club. We 
search for interesting ‘‘game”’ and have all 
the joy of the chase, without the shedding of 
blood. Then, too, we practice the principle of 
the Sunshine Society, for we share with others 
the things that have afforded pleasure and 
instruction to us. 

Perhaps most important of all our character- 
istics is that we are ever travelling in a foreign 
land, and are constautly discovering new 
things. 

In low fields where you will find the dodder 
most plentiful, you may find bayberry bushes, 
or wax myrtle as some call them. ‘These are 
especially plentiful near the coast, from Nova 
Scotia to Florida and Alabama. The fruit, 
the leaves, the smaller twigs and the bark are 
fragrant with a perfume similar to that of 
bay rum. 
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Perhaps to us the most interesting part of 
the plant is the waxy coating of the berries. 
These berries are about one-eighth inch in 
diameter, and are borne in clusters of from 
four to nine on short stalks. They are coated 
with a dry wax that may be removed by the 
action of hot water, the melted wax rising to 
the surface, from which it may be easily skim- 
med off when it has cooled. Our forefathers 
used this wax to make candles. ‘They mixed 
the bayberry wax with comon beef tallow to 
sotten it slightly, and burned the candles for 
the sake of the perfume, of which they seem to 
have been specially fond. Robert Beverly in 
his ** History of Virginia,”’ says:— 

‘*At the mouths of their rivers, and all 
along upon the sea, and near many of their 
creeks and swamps, the myrtle grows, bearing 
a berry of which they make a hard, brittle 
wax of a curious green color, which.by refin- 
ing becomes almost transparent. Of this they 
make candles, which are never greasy to the 
touch and do not melt with lving in the hottest 
weather: neither does the snuff of these ever 
offend the sense like that of a tallow candle, 
but instead of being disagreeable if an acci- 
dent puts the candle out, it yields a pleasant 
fragrance to all who are in the room, insomuch 
that nice people often put them out on purpose 
to have the incense of the expiring snuff.”” 

Nowadays in temperate zones we use these 
candles only occasionally as a beautiful and 
poetical reminder of the past. In the warmer 
zones where the heat is too great for ordinary 
tallow candles, such as are used plentifully in 
some churches, this bayberry wax is mixed 
with ordinary tallow to harden it so that the 
candles may withstand the higher temperature. 
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DODDER PREYING ON LIZARD’S TAIL 
The dodder (Cescuta) is the plant with thread-like, yellowish-red stem, no leaves, with fine white flowers. 
This plant sncks out the juice of the larger plant (Sacrurus). 


FRUITINGS OF DODDER 


The strings of seed boxes are closely wound around the dried stems of Impatiens, 
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I know. some. young o- fy 
ple who have gathered these ” 
berries in ‘great ‘quantities 
in September or ~ Octuber 
and have made . candles 
which they have sold for 
use at Christmas. Any- 
thing. so suggestive .of an 
old time custom is espec- 
ially appropriate at Christ- 
mas time. 

If any of our young peo- 
se who live at a distance 
rom the seashore, and have 
never seen these waxy ber- 
ries, will send eight cents 
to cover cost of packing 
and postage, the AA Home 
will forward a_ supply, 
gathered by members of 
the AA who live where 
bayberry bushes are vlen- 
tiful. 

Thus the AA spreads 
abroad its beneficial and 








tages. If you become a 
Member and take an active 
interest in the Clearing 
House, you will soon see 
how that institution does 
its work, and you too will 
soon become a beneficiary 
to others, and others to 
you. 


Questions and Answers 


Never consult a_ beok, 
nor ask a friend, nor write 
to the AA (cordial as is its 
invitation), about anything 

‘that you can ascertain for 
yourself. .But the AA 
will gladly help you when 
you have failed to help 
yourself, and are deter- 
mined to learn. But be 
sure that your question is 
based on fact; that it is 
not the result of a vivid 

‘2 imagination imperfectly 

controlled, and that it is 








instructive influence, and 
takes special pleasure in 
doing so. And this brings 
us to the subject of the AA Clearing House. 


The AA Clearing House 


A financial Clearing House is an institution 
wherein monetary exchanges take place; where 
the value of certain financial obligations are 
equitably adjusted, and where transfers of 
checks are made between local banking estab- 
lishments. It isa place for exchanging cer- 
tain commodities. 

The AA has a Clearing House, an_institu- 
tion in which are practiced excellent methods 
for the exchanging of values received from 
banks, that is from sand banks, river banks, 
tree tops, and many other similar places. 

In brief, the AA Clearing House invites an 
exchange of specimens, especially with young 

ople. For instance, I own a large collection 
of ides for the microscope. The lifetime of 
one person would not be long enough in which 
to mount all that I have. Let me tell you 
how I got most of them. ‘There are a few 
kinds that I like to make and can make rapidly. 
So I mounted those **by the bushel,’’ and then 
I exchanged with other persons who had made 
other preparations that they could make well, 
Often one of the slides 
that I could rapidly 


BAYBERRY BUSH IN FRUIT 


want, others will act in a similar way. It 
then becomes a simple matter to ‘compare 
notes,’’ and eventually all are pleased. 

I had often read of the peculiar balls of 
fruit that the sweet-gum bears, but I had 
never seen them. From my former. inland 
home I moved to my present seashore residence 
in Stamford, and it was my delight on one of 
my first walks to find the wayside for half a 
mile literally covered with the queer balls 
which had fallen from a row of Liquidamber 
trees that bordered the road. So when you 
are *‘getting’’ not only “‘get’’? but let others 
have some. If you enroll in the AA asa 
member of a Chapter or as a Corresponding 
Member, facilities will be afforded you for 
the exchange of specimens. Aside from mere 
nature study interests, such exchanges may have 
great geographical interest. Think of the 
value of transfers between Maine and Cali- 
fornia, or between Florida and Michigan. 
And think, too, of the value of a collection of 
such souvenirs from ail parts of the United 
States or of the world. The AA has members 
in nearly all countries, and of nearly all ages. 
Its Clearing House is one of its many advan- 


not an “‘event viewed un- 

equally.”? Do not write to 
ask why it is that a Liaen hair put in water 
will turn into a snake. You may save your 
self and others some annoyance if you will 
make the experiment when you will discover, 
if you wait long enough, that a horse hair 
never in any circumstances turns into a snake. 
There are two acquatic hair shaped worms 
(Gordius and Mermis) often found in springs 
or in water troughs frequented by horses. 
But what an absurd thing to regard these 
worms as the transformations of horse hairs! 

We intend to have a department of Questions 
and Answers in this magazine, to which you 
are invited to send your questions. We will 
supply the answers. ‘The only expense will be 
a postage stamp and a self-addressed envelope, 
if you want an answer by mail. Replies in 
the Department itself will be given cheerfully 
and freely. 

We shall publish all questions for which we 
can find room, but only those of general 
interest. 

Address all correspondence to Edward F. 
Bigelow, President of the AA, Stamford, 
Conn. 





Once, when I was a 
little schoolgirl, a 





mount, would receive 
in exchange an object 
that would have taken 
me -many days and 
much labor to prepare 
equally well. 

A favorite saying of 
the naturalist is; 
**When you are getting, 
‘ get.”? He means that 
for a long time he may 
search for a_ certain 
thing and then find it 
in great abundance and 
that that is kis time to 
lay in a stock for him- 
self and his friends. 
But what would he 
gain if he had _ no 
means of learning 
what other naturalists 
there are that want such 
specimens, or that they 
have that he wants? It 
is right» here that the 
AA comes in to help as 
a Clearing House. If 








teacher said something 
in a speech he made 
which I shall never for- 
get. ‘‘Suppose,”’ he 
said, **you were build- 
ing a house, and instead 
of putting the shingles 
ere weatherboards on 
with nails you fastened 
them in place with 
tacks. It would be a 
foolish way to work, 
would it not? For the 
first high- wind would 
send them flying off in 
all directions. None of 
you would do so silly a 
thing as that, I am sure. 
But how are you doing 
your school work day 
by day? Are you just 
tacking the lessons on 
so they will stay for 
the recitation or are 
you nailing them fast 
so that they will stay on 
for life and become a 
part of your educa- 








‘i will tell what you 
ave and what you 


GATHERING BAYBERRIES TO MAKE CANDLES 


tion ?’’—King’s Own. 
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which we are to have together this year, 





A S THIS is the first of the series of talks 

























ments to the pupil at one time, but take them 
up separately. We are of the opinion that one 
idea is about all that the average middle 








it has occurred to me that it might be 
wise for me to present to you, first of all, my 
general course of study. I shall have a good 
deal to say from time to time about simplifica- 
tion, and you will note on the following 
sthedule that the topics are under specific 
headings, so that we will all know just what 


Nature Drawing 
By Hermann W. Williams* 


grammar grade can carry in its mind at one 
time, and so in presenting-a lesson we try to 
crystalize the thought of it in such a way 
that the class can have no grounds whatever 
for doubt with regard to what they have to 
do. Moreover, if the results of a lesson show 





we are trying to get from each particular set 
of lessons. It is almost needless to say that 
we are trying to develop the power of observa- 
tion by means of the nature drawing this 
month. It would be possible, however, to 
have used the flower drawing for some other 
purpose—say, as a means of developing the 
color sense——but let us all agree that the final 
end of these lessons is to develop, as far as 
may be, the very faint and crude faculty of 


that every pupil in.the class has grasped the 
main object of the exercise, even though the 
drawing may be very ordinary from other 
points of view, and even though the execution 
of this particular point may not be perfect, 
we feel that the lesson is satisfactory. 

_It is very easy to mistake the mark some- 
times. It seems to us, too, that a teacher 
should have in her own mind a very exact 
image of just what she wants her class to do, 





observation which is usual with young scholars. 


and also that a teacher should be very careful 





Course of Study in Drawing 
The course in drawing has been arranged to 
include the following fifteen points. These 
headings should be self explanatory. They 
have been selected as being the ones most 
suitable to pupils between the first and third 


grades. 
Observation, Use of the hands, 
Expression, Use of the eye, 
Color, Information (theory), 


Memory. Thought stimulaticn, 
Mental imagery, General culture, 
Accuracy, Professional ability, 
Judgment, Relaxation, 

Good taste. 


Expanded once they would be: 











not to try to force her class out of the range of 
what their immature development makes it 
possible for them to do. tt does seem, at 
times, as if grammar school classes were asked 
to do things that were beyond them—that 
really belonged to art schools or possibly to 
high schools—and we have an idea that these 
very difficult exercises will gradually be drop- 
ped from the grammar school curriculum. The 
range of art 1s wide and within it there are 
plenty of things which young people can do 
and do nicely, and so, isn’t it more sane to 
give them those things to do which we are 
reasonably sure are within their capabilities. 
In following out this line of thought, then, 
we work about as follows. We select the 
simplest medium—the pencil. It is easy to 











Observation—Exercises in seeing; lines; 
shapes; values and color. Expresston—Design and Composition. 
Color—The theory of color and the development of the color sense. 
Memory—Exercises to develop the memory, from the blackboard and 
from nature. Mental Imagery—Developing the faculties which tend 
toward creative ability and originality. —Accuracy—Mechanical draw- 
ing. Cutting, making and pasting. Judgment—Exercises in criti- 
cism. Application of some given rule. Good Taste—Talks by the 
teacher, with exercises. Use of the Hands—Exercises to cultivate man- 
ual dexterity. Use of the Eye--Exercises to teach method in employ- 
ing the sense of vision. — Jnformation (Theory)—Model drawing, 
perspective, projection. Thought Stimulation—Exercises planned to 
open up fields of thought not reached by other studies. General Cul- 
‘ure—Pictures, architecture, textiles, pottery, . sculpture and study of 
the beautiful. Professional Ability—FExercises in making drawings for 
practical, artistic purpoess: Relaxvation—Artistic busy work. 

As far as possible, considering the necessary, systematic progression 
of the lessons, the various topics are introduced in those grades in 
which they seem to best 
meet the interests, activ- 
ities and development of 
the class. For example: 
First, second and third 
grades—Observation, Re- 
lawxation, Color, Use of 
the hands. 


Nature Drawing * 


A nature drawing may 
be said to contain three 
elements. First, the out- 
line; second, the light 
and shade; third, the 
color. In order to carry 
out our idea of **simplifi- 
cation,’’ we do not pre- 
sent all three of these ele- 








*Supervisor of Drawing, 
Haverhill, Mass. 





draw with the pencil—and what is more im- 
portant, it is easy to rub it out. One of the first difficulties a person 
would meet in making a drawing from a floral spray would be the ap- 
pearance of the leaves. So we begin our nature drawing by studying 
the leaves. The way to draw a foreshortened leaf has to be taught. 
One of the'easiest ways to teach it is to draw a set of foreshortened 
leaves in outline on the blackboard and let the class copy them. They 
will have to copy something of this kind in order to get the idea. But 
once they understand what is expected of them, they ought to be able 
to go ahead and make foreshortened drawings of leaves without any 
chart, working entirely from the specimen on their desk. 

Having mastered the intricacies of foreshortened leaves, the next 
thing to consider is the drawing of leaves attached to the twig. In 
giving a lesson of this kind for the first time, the teacher would, as far 
as possible, concentrate the attention of the class on how the leaves 
grow out of the twig. She can ignore almost completely the shape of 
the leaves themselves but she must be sure that everybody tries as Said 
as they can to draw the twig and the leaves together correctly. It 
might be well to follow 
up this lesson with one 
in which special atten- 
tion were paid to just 
‘the branch itself, letting 
the class do as well as 
they could with the join- 
ings and with the: leaves 
but not calling attention 
to them in any way. 

We have now done 
three things: We have 
learned how to draw a 
leaf, we have learned 
how to join the leaf to 
' the twig, and we have 
learned how to draw the 
twig itself. 

The next subject we 
would probably take up 
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NO. 4 


would be the ‘‘accenting.’’ Accenting is a 
reat help to an outline drawing—it improves 
it hugely, and, cheerfully enough, it can be 
made very easy. Here are two simple rules 
for it. In drawing leaves, make the edge of 
the leaf nearest to you darker than the edges 
farther away; and when there are a set of 
leaves on a twig, make the outline of the 
leaves nearest to you darker than the, outline 
of the leaves farther away. We generally 
darken the outline of two or three of the 
nearest leaves. 

In order to help the young people to keep 
their attention on the outline, we eliminate 
all of the distracting elements that we can. 
There are a number of ways to help this 
along. We select leaf sprays, as far as possi- 
ble, and avoid bright colored flowers. Then 
the specimen is cut a convenient size and the 
drawing is made exactly the same size. Then 
we place a piece of paper under the model the 
same size as the paper on which the drawing 
is to be made. ‘There are two reasons for this; 
first, the white paper under the model tends 
to bring out the outline of the specimen; and 

















NO. 5 


second, the drawing being made the exact size 
of the model it makes it possible to get close 
comparisons. 

aybe one of the reasons of the popularity 
of nature drawing is the flexibility of the ma- 
terial used. For the very little people we can 
use grasses and and sedges, and then as we go 
up through the grades we can select more 
difficult-specimens and trim them less. Another 
thing which endears this branch of drawing to 
a great many of us, is that it brings us into 
close acquaintance with the great bounty of 
nature. It makes us realize the perfection of 
the merest weed and opens our eyes to the 
beauty of the flower world, and iain us want 
to study and learn something about these 
wonderful creations. 

In carrying out their nature work, some of 
the schools with which I am familiar have 
found it a good plan to keep the same kind of 
specimen through the same entire series of 


lessons. For instance, the nasturtiums might 
be taken. Lessons might be given in outline; 


light and shade and color and the details 
might be worked out separately—but nastur- 
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tiums would be used as models in every case. 

It would also be possible to select some 
particular plant and make studies of it as it 
appears at different seasons of the year. ‘The 
mullen could be drawn in the spring for its 
leaves, and then for its stalk, and then, 
finally, in the fall for its seed pods, The 
apple tree might be taken in the same way, 
studying the shape of the tree from nature or 
from pictures, then the leaves, the blossom, 
and finally the fruit. 

The next topic we have to consider is the 
“light and shade.” With these lessons we 
start in with two pencils, a medium and a soft 


one. The outline is drawn just the same as 
(Continued on page 4o) 

[The drawings are as follows: No. I, Foreshort- 

ened leaves in outline. No. 2. Foreshortened 


No. 3. Simple spray of three or 
four leaves in outline. No. 4. Spray of five or six 
leaves in accented outline drawing. No. 5. Spray 
of five or six leaves in pencil light and shade. No. 
6. Spray of five or six leaves in monochrome light 
and shade. No. 7. Difficult spray in accented out- 
line pencil drawing. No. 8. Floral silhouette on 
tinted background. Norg. Nature study in color, 
full value]. 


leaves with wash. 
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Conducted by Laura Dunbar Hagarty, Teacher of Ss ane 


Language and History of Education, Buffalo Training 
School for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Spoken English 
| ET us enlarge our perspective. _ Especial} y 


is this desirable at the beginning of the 

school year, for the tone of our work de- 
pends largely upon our perspective. Let us 
survey the field of spoken language from Sep- 
tember until June and decide upon some 
features to be emphasized during the interven- 
ing months. 

Before pinning ourselves down to details, 
why not submerge ourselves in a book on the 
subject, one that will, by means of the high 
scholarship it represents, stir our thoughts out 
of lethargy and give us new views of our 
Mother Tongue; a book that will lead us to 
think vigorously, and to branch out into more 
effective ways of dealing with English in our 
classes. 

A book of method? No, but rather one of 
those scholarly products that inventors of 
method use as their source books. I have in 
mind one such book: **The Historic Study of 
the mother tongue,”’ by Professor H. C. Wyld, 
of the University of Liverpool. A few chap- 
ters of this book are within our reach; many 
of them are not. Spoken English is treated in 
a manner helpful to any teacher. 


Progress Brings Reward 


Have you not felt something of the elation 
that comes from conscious progress in the 
speech arts? Perhaps it was an elided syllable 
restored to its birthright; or an offense against 
grammar eradicated by the approved form; or 
a case of authoritative pronunciation in place 
of a usurper; it may have been any one of 
these that gave you a sense of triumph over 
the powers that make for faulty expression. 
There are few of us who have not experienced 
the keen enjoyment following a successful 
attempt to speak well. 

With children the same attitude toward 
English may be fostered. At the beginning 
of the year, the teacher should have in miad 
a definitely perceived aim in oral work, and 
she should know exactly which features are to 
be emphasized during the year. 

What are these features? Pronunciation, 
enunciation, tone of voice, vocabulary, gram- 
matic accuracy, sentence structure,—all of 
these based upon clear, logical, definite think- 
ing. Pronunciation and enunciation—this 
paper is a plea for systematic, in place of 
haphazard or desultory thinking exercises in 
spoken English. Daily drill upon difficulties 
in pronunciation and enunciation will practi- 
cally eradicate all glaring errors. 


Collect Daily Mistakes 


Be alert to collect the mistakes made in the 
everyday conversation of the pupils and those 
forms peculiar to your locality. Then reserve 
about three minutes each morning before the 
first recitation takes place for brisk concert 
drill upon the desired form. The morning is 
preferred because the whole day takes its char- 
acter from the keynote sounded at the begin- 
ning. At the close of the drill, place the cor- 





rected expression in a conspicuous panel on 
the blackboard 

There are some really helpful points in elo- 
cution that are in place Core The advice, 
**Bite on the last letter,’? has cured many chil- 
dren of the careless habit of sliding words 
together. Concert drill on such combinations 
as did he, did you, don’t you, are recommended, 
care being taken that the separation be greatly 
exagyverated in the practice. Let us add the 
daily exercises with consonants, giving them 
first explosively and afterwards in whispers. 

Let pupils rise and breathe deeply draughts 
of fresh air. At word of command, let them 
count in even whispers to ten; then let them 
make another deep inhalation, and continue 
counting in whispers to twenty; repeat this 
drill, adding ten daily until fifty is reached. 
This exercise gives vocal control, greatly aid- 
ing enunciation and tone. 


Devices and Cerrect Enunciation 


Classes have been transformed in the matters 
of enunciation and tone production -by the 
simple device of sending a pupil to the cloak- 
room or the corridor, there to listen and record 
what he hears. Then individual pupils in the 
room pronounce isolated words from a list 
sreviously concealed. A comparison of the 
fist made by the pupil in the corridor, with 
that on the black hosed, shows each pupil his 
own ability to make himself intelligible. 

For myself, I find a sure cure for faulty 
enunciation or pronunciation in the simple 
practice of repeating the correct form aloud 
twenty consecutive times. This process in 
eliminating a linguistic error is supported by 
psychological authority; we are told that an 
entirely new track has been established in the 
mind, and that a return to the former error is 
scarcely likely. The plan certainly works well 
with children whose habits are not so immov- 
ably placed as are ours. Much of the twenty 
times practice can be undertaken at home if 
children feel the need of it, and the pleasure 
that comes from conscious progress. 

After all, the great desideratum is the quick- 
ening of a “language conscience”’ in a class. 
We mean by this that children should feel that 
a speech error is an error, and that they should 
be as desirous of ridding themselves of that 
kind of laxity as they are of forsaking other 
departures from the right course, 


Acquiring a Vocabulary 


Acquiring a vocabulary is one of the most 
delightful phases of language study, because 
the effort is along positive lines; there is no 
negative, corrective side to the question. My 
method for the sure and rapid acquisition of 
usable words was recently learned from a two- 
year-old-baby, who showed almost incredible 
skill in adding to his stock of words. We 
noticed that-his progress was due to a habit of 
immediately repeating aloud whatever he heard 
that was new or unfamiliar to him. 

It made no difference whether he understood 
the terms or not, he mastered them vocally 
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regardiess of content. The repetitions were so 
pleasing to him that he would frequently laugh 
and sing after he had uttered a new sentence. 
The features that made for his success were, 
first, an attentive ear, that is, a desire for new 
words; second, oral repetitiuns of the new 
sounds. These are essential features with 
older children. Let there be systematic 
additions, two words daily, and the everyday 
speech will soon take upon itself a richer 


"aaa 

ith older students we worked for some 
weeks on improving our stock of adjectives, 
for we had observed that most people are 
weakest in that particular class of words, 
Having noticed that Zangwill is exceedingly 
fertile in supplying adjectives, a student made 
a list from one of his works and recorded a few 
on the blackboard each morning. 

In all efforts to add to the working vocabu- 
lary, the point to be emphasized is that of 
actually using the words in free conversation. 
Words that do not readily lend themselves to 
such familiar usage may well be left until 
pupils reach a higher stage of advancement. 


To Gain Grammatic Accuracy 


The negative side of language teaching, that 
of eradicating crudities, is the least attractive 
phase of the whole subject. It therefore re- 

uires the most skillful treatment. It is here 

that stated lessons are indispensable, even 
though the teacher be alert and vigilant in 
making incidental corrections. A report of 
an illustrative lesson may serve here. A fifth 
grade class was struggling with the trouble- 
some personal pronouns J and me, frequently 
using the wrong case forms even when on 
guard. The following lesson gave them a 
sufficient number of repetitions of the approved 
forms to establish these in pracatice, for the 
time being at least. ‘The couplet was placed 
on the blackboard :— 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 

That's the way for Billy and me. 

The teacher said, ‘*Let us find how we can 
be sure we have the right pronoun. Just leave 
out the other person Bill ,—and see if me fits 
in after for.” 

A dozen or more sentences were placed on 
the board, each containing the double element, 
that is similar to ** Billy and me;”’ the personal 
pronouns were then erased. Pupils were asked 
to supply the needed elements, in each instance 
applying their new test for the right form. 
As sentence after sentence was dealt with in 
this way, the children readily coped with the 
difficulties, for they had an unvarying rule at 
hand with which to help themselves. 

The teachers directions were: ‘*Read the 
whole sentence aloud, supplying the needed 
word. Read the sentence again leaving out 
the other person.’’ The efficacy of this mode 
of procedure consists in the necessity it involves 
of. many repetitions under the stimulus of 
active, thoughtful attention. This kind of 
work resembles a puzzle so closely that it can 
be made absorbingly agreeable. 
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Sentence Structure 


If one starts with a definitely perceived 
principle, and holds consistently to that prin- 
ciple, it is astonishing how much can be accom- 
plished in training children to think well, and 
as a result, to talk well. Start with a basic 
principle stated in these terms: The analysis 
and the imitation of models form the surest 
means within the reach of the school for im- 
proving children’s: speech. ‘Take as a model 
in this connection the two paragraphs used in 
Maxwell’s Composition. — - 


‘“THE OWL IN THE CHERRY TREE”’ 


The great bugaboo of the birds is the owl. 
The ow! snatches them from off their roosts at 
night, and gobbles up their young in their 
nests. He isa veritable ogre to them, and his 
presence fills them with consternation and 
alarm. 

One season, to eget my early cherries, 
I placed a large stuffed'owl amid the branches 
of the tree. Such a racket as there instantly 
began about my grounds is not pleasant to 
think upon! The orioles and robins fairly 
**shrieked out their affright.”? The news in- 
stantly spread in every direction, and appar- 
ently every bird in town came to see that owl 
in the cherry tree, and every bird took a 
cherry, so that I lost more fruit than if I had 
left the owl indoors. With craning necks and 
horrified looks the birds alighted upon the 
branches, and between their screams would 
snatch off a cherry, as if the act was some 
relief to their outraged  feelings.—From 
“Birds and Bees,” by John Burroughs. 


What to Aim For 


Our aim is to study the model in such a way 
that a two-fold result will accrue to the pupils, 
namely, first, terms hitherto unfamiliar or un- 
used will be freely spoken in reproducing the 
paragraphs; second, monotonous construction 
of sentences will give place to the variety so 
pleasingly —— in the model. 

How shall we accomplish this two-fold pur- 

se? A lesson that was admirably success- 
ful may profitably be reported here. A list 
of new words from the selection was placed on 
the board, special emphasis being given to the 
thought of rendering 
their meaning clear 





_ 





make of the story one prolonged. sentence, the 
parts of which were Ses held together by 
the word and, was checked by having the first 
few introductory words of each of Burrough’s 
sentences prominently placed on the board. 


Result of Oral Drills 


It would be difficult to find a more brisk, 
vigorous, enjoyable, and altogether profitable 
drill in spoken English than the one just 
described. And the result? Several new 
words permanently added to the children’s 
store; also an increased power to construct 
sentences effectively. How long will it take 
children to make substantial progress if this 
type of oral exercise is systematically followed ? 

Noo much stress is often placed by writers 
and lecturers upon the teacher’s own linguistic 
attainments. While it must be.admitted that 
a child will frequently imitate the teacher’s 
tone and mode of expression, it must also be 
acknowledged that in most cases the strongest 
formative agent is found in the speech habits 
of playmates. This view of the case by no 
means excuses a teacher -who~ uses faulty 
English. , 

Let us examine our own _ vocalizations. 
Do we say “I saw °’um,”’ “I saw him,” or 
them? Are we given to “‘thur’’ for there at 
the beginning of a sentence? to “‘ur’’ for her? 
to *‘ut’’ for 7? If so, let us increase our 
vigilance and give ourselves a twenty times 
practice this very day. Let us train our 
pupils and ourselves to detect an error as soon 
as we have uttered it, then to say it at once 
correctly. Shall we not remember that the 
mother tongue may be rendered with much 


beauty by us all ? 


Verse Making in the 
Schools 


Undirected Efforts 

That little children find metrical language 
natural, easy, and delightful, is shown in 
their voluntary contributions prepared outside 
of school. Frequently a pupil appears with 
the announcement, **l’ve written a poem for 
ou.’’ Nor is the following superior either 
in content or in form to much that is offered 

in this informal way. 


Elementary 





‘‘Out in the field where the hay is so sweet, 

Out in the neadow where tiie birds say ‘‘Tweet 
tweet’’ 

Down by the stream 

I will linger and dream.’’ 

Aside from the benefit resulting from con- 
structing the stanza, of what linguistic value 
isa composition of this character? In the 
word composition is connoted to answer for most 
of the difficulties of that perplexing subject 
are disposed of in a manner most natural to 
the young mind, 

The difficulties of prose composition may 
be included in; first, organization of thought; 
second, the mechanics of language. That 
exercises in versification take care of the 
former is self-evident; that they impress the 
latter indelibly upon the young writer’s mind 
may also be shown. 

‘To illustrate: The child constructs a poem 
in order that he may communicate his own 
thoughts or feelings to some one whom he 
generally holds very definitely before him. 
To this person his verses are presented event- 
ually. The pupil’s desire that his contribu- 
tion should be accurate carries him over the 
mechanical difficulties; as a result he easily 
perfects the spelling, punctuation, et cetera, 
with a zest not often found in the exercises 
devoted to formal prose composition. And 
yet it is the prose writing that profits most 
from the young poet’s efforts. For the 
raison d etre of verse-making is that the every- 


day English may be improved. 
Method 


Even versification cannot shake itself free 
from the grasp of modern method—although 
no special method is herein amplified. The 
poet’s art continually evades the methodizer’s 
sway. 

In introducing exercises in verse-making to 
any class it is helpful to first examine the 
structure of some simple, favorite poem or 
song, already memorized. Notice the rhyme; 
let children beat time in order to get even a 
rudimentary notion of the rhythm; but do not 
hold children too rigidly to form. Sometimes 
pupils will offer variations in meter vastly 
superior to the conventionalities suggesting 
themselves to the teacher. The world has 
passed from its ad- 
herence to the pol- 
ished unvarying 





and their pronunci- 
ation accurate. ‘The 
story was then read 
aloud in a vivacious 
manner by .the 
teacher. Various ti- 
tles were obtained 
from the children, 
judgment was passed 
upon these, and one 
was selected for the 
board. An oral lit- 
erary analysis fol- 
lowed in which the 
events were briskly 
given in their right 
order. 

The especially val- 
uable point here was 
that od tage cor- 
rections and sugges- 
tions by the teacher. 
Nor was the work of 
correcting merely 
negative. Attention 
was again and again 
directed toward the 
list of words pre- 
viously studied; the 
pupils were required 
to use these words in 








verse of the classic- 
ists; perhaps the 
next great theory of 
poetry to be accepted 
universally is that 
already enunciated 
by Whitman, in 
which the versifica- 
tion changes in con- 
formity with the 
emotion expressed, 
a single poem con- 
taining many types 
of verse. 

However, freedom 
is most desirable. A 
hint may be taken 


from the English 
Romanticists, who 
i broke away from 


the studied conven- 
tionalities of the 
past in their desire 
to think truly and 
to express true 
thoughts in a nat- 
ural way. For the 
sake of her own en- 
lightenment, it is 
well for a teacher to 











the reproductions. 
The tendency to 
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A Trip to the Philippines (Continued) 

















FILIPINO WATER GIRL 


HEN Uncle Sam took possession of the 

Vf Philippine Islands, he thought about 

the little brown boys and girls over 
there, and he determined to do what he could 
to give them some of the advantages the young 
people in this country have, and therefore, one 

of the first things he did was to establish a 
system of schools, 

" In the first place, you must remember that 
before our flag floated there little or no Eng- 
lish was spoken, and consequently when the 
government needed instructors to teach our 
tongue to the natives he had to call on the 
men and women from the United States to go 
to the new possessions. 

For school administration the Islands are 
divided into thirty-six school divisions, ‘These 
are again divided into districts, each of which 
isin charge of a supervising teacher. This 
teacher (usually a man) spends much of his time 
riding or driving, as he has nine barris (hamlet) 
schools which he visits each week. 

Most of the teachers in the barrios are 
natives, and as they must be trained the 
Maestro has a_ teacher’s class every afternoon 
from three-thirty until five, which 1s attended 
by almost all the barris teachers and six 
asperantis, or apprentice teachers who serve 
without pay. Here they receive instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, history, geogra 
phy, nature study, in fact in all branches pur- 
sued here, but of course greatly simplified. 

Let us go with the Maestro some morning 
as he travels to one of his schools, and let us 
observe the people and the country throug) 
which he passes while riding or driving. 

At 7 A. M. we enter a Kalis—a vehicle 
with two side seats, drawn by two strong 
spirited ponies, harnessed with rope and held 
apart by a piece of bamboo reaching from the 
bit. After driving a short distance we must 
get out and help the driver and ponies over a 
broken wooden bridge that spans a swampy 
pond where the natives are fishing with nets: 
The bamboo frame has’ a net scoop. After 
leaving it in the water for some time, fish. 
crabs, and snails accumulate about the bits of 
bait fastened in the meshes of the net. ‘Then 
the native steals in very silently and closes the 
net, by drawing a string. 

At places the road is so narrow that the 
masses of tall grass enter the open sides of the 


*Mr. Marks was for two years Supervising teacher in the 
Philippines. 


By Charles E. Marks * 


Kalis, until we begin to think we are going 
to be crowded out of our seats. As we pass 
on great growths of blooming horse mint are 
trampled down by the ponies, making the cool 
air delightfully fragrant. Magnificent bloom- 
ing locusts and giant mangoes shadow the 
road, and the tall plume-like bamboos also act 
as sunshades. 

Soon we arrive at Oaoa (Wawa), at one of 
the barris schools. Here the whole town turns 
out to welcome us; mothers, fathers, uncles, 
aunts, grandmothers, grandfathers, baby 
brothers and sisters rush to the school house to 
see what will take place. 

The schools, like the houses are very primi- 
tive and are built of bamboo. The stairs are 
in the rear of the building. As we are very 
early, we see a strange sight. The bamboo 
sides are half worn away, the door is ajar and 
the floor defective. Goats, pigs, sheep and 
chickens have evidently been to school for an 
all night session and not until the janitor 
shoos them away will they leave this place of 
learning. 

The children leave and enter school in a 
heap. ‘They do not play; they have no 
healthy animal spirits that overflow, no spon- 
taneity whatever; they are always quiet and 
orderly. Like the Chinese and Japanese they 
study aloud and repeat answers in concert. 

The native teacher would look very strange 
in one of our schoolrooms. Can you picture a 
young man with a white pleated waistcoat, 
stiff well-starched indigo blue trousers and 
red velvet slippers with wooden soles; or a 
young woman with a variegated colored waist 
with stiff transparent sleeves, and a_ long 
trained skirt ending in a beaver’s tail. 

The people of the hamlet evidently regard 
the performances at the school, when the super- 
vising teacher arrives, very much as we do a 
vaudeville show. He has taught them to sing 
**America,’? “‘Lightly Row,’ ‘Sweet and 
Low’’ and many other songs we know so well, 
and then he drills them in calisthenics, with 
the wands improvised from bamboo. 

Outside on the ground, lies an immense 
bamboo framework, the roof of a new school 
house. ‘T'he work is not in progress at present 
for almost all the men are in the rice fields. 
Many fields haye been partly or wholly de- 
stroyed by the millions of locusts. As rice is 
the staff of life to the Filipinos, they have 
found an ingenious device to scare the grass- 
hoppers. Bamboo poles about eight feet tall 
are placed at intervals in rows across the rice 
field. Holes are cut near the top through 
which pass bamboo fibre bands. When the 
locusts alight the natives pull the ropes to and 
fro. They whip the air, making a whizzing 
noise which is effective. Many of these ropes 
are two or three hundred feet long. 

Watch the many swarms of grasshoppers 
that are passing through the air. They look 
like large snowflakes blowing through — the 
trees. It sounds like rain when they strike 
the roof. The Filipinos tell us we shall have 
them for two months. ‘They are the terror of 
the rice farmers—they fly, fly, fly—now high, 
now low, in graceful circles round and round 
without alighting. ‘They devour the rice fields, 
but the natives devour them, as they are said 
to be very delicious and as sweet as honey when 
roasted. 

Sometimes they hinder transportation on the 
railroad, where thousands are crushed beneath 
the wheels. The Americans tried to destroy 
the swarms a few years ago by burning quanti- 
ties of sulphur. ‘They were very successful, 
but the natives objected since the gas destroyed 
the edibility of the pest. 

















FAMILY CARES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Like the Japanese, the Filipinos are a 
nation of squatters and they syuat artistically 
with ease and grace. ‘The boatman who ferries 
us across the river, as he paddles away with a 
giant wooden mustard spoon squats at the stern 
of his dug out; the seamstress squats as she 
turns the wheel of a hand sewing machine; 
little boys and girls squat before the school- 
house waiting for the teacher; women squat 
as they wash clothes; the tinsmith and the 
carpenter work in this position, frequently 
using their feet with hand-like dexterity. 

How surprised we are to see the manner in 
which the women do the laundry work. No 
wash tubs, no wringers, no washboards! The 
Filippinos are socially inclined and often 
dozens of women perform their washing at the 
same time and at the same place. They take 
their clothes, place them in large wooden 
trays, balance them on their heads and 
roceed to the river. Here they put them 
in the water, often spreading them out on 
rocks and then beat out the dirt with 
wooden paddles. When they are tired of 
squatting they stand waist deep in the water 
until they have finished their labor. This 
method, of course, is rather hard on the 
clothes. 

Filippino women do not have to darn stock- 
ings, 38 they have none. They clatter about 
on heelless slippers with wooden soles, 

Whether from fashion or force of habit, no 
native woman not an aristocrat appears in 

ublic without a baby and something to smoke. 
The baby is worn astride of one hip, and the 
cigar or cigarette in the mouth and in full 
blast, except when a talking match is in 
progress. A very ieny spectacle seen on the 
street was a scantily clad woman with a small 
boy riding on her hip. His only body gar- 
ment was a tiny green shirt, but an old derby 
hat was on his head and down to his ears. 
The woman was smoking a cigar about eight 
inches long, but when she began chattering to 
a shopkeeper she took the cigar from her 
mouth and thrust it into that of the baby who 


didn’t seem in the least surprised. 


~Life’s greatest pleasure to the Filipino is 
cock fighting. There is no little shack without 
its potted game cock, tied by the leg and _ten- 
derly cared for. If the family goes out for a 
jaunt the wife cares for the children as_ best 
she can, while the husband carries the precious 
fowl and covers it with caresses and pet names. 
Should the house catch fire the owner assures 
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himself of the safety of the game 
cock before looking to his wife and 
children. 

Now let us visit a blacksmith shop. 
There is a slanting roof of bam- 
boo covered with nipa thatch that 
shields the forge. A large piece of 
iron has been driven into the top of 
a broad cocoanut tree trunk, and 
this constitutes the anvil. 

A solid bamboo table about two 
feet high is loaded with clay and 
soil. Un top we see two clay ele- 
vations and in the pocket or valley 
between them is a bright fire of 
charcoal that glows red as the air 
comes up from below. At the side 
of the forge is a long air pump, con- 
sisting of a tree trunk that has been 
hollowed out; the lower end _ has 
been sealed and a piston has been 
fitted to move up and down without 
friction. At the upper end—for the 
pump is in a slanting position—is 
the piston rod and we can hear the 
click. click, click of the air valve as 
it opens and closes. Cling, clang, 
cling, goes the hammer as_ the 











There is another house for the boys. 
At a suitable age (seventeen) the 
boys go to the Olag to court the 
girls, who marry at the age of 
fifteen. 

The Iggorotes. have great respect 
for the white man, especially the 
Americans. A white man is per- 
fectly safe among them, even though 
he be unarmed, but a Filipino or 
an Iggorote from a hostile ‘village is 
in danger of losing his head. 

They have a legend that one of 
their goddesses had eight sons one 
of whom was white. He wandered 
away from his parental home and 
was killed but his mother restored 
him to life. This restoration oc- 
curred four times. Then she put a 
pistol in his hand and he wandered 
to Manila. His gun helped him 
through all of his difficulties and 
thus it happened that all white 
people are his descendants. 





Education 
With the results of education even 








blacksmith works, alternately making 
spikes and long knives called bolos. 

We Americans look upon a funeral as 
something solemn, where all who attend are 
serious, at least for the time being, even though 
the one who is being laid at rest is a mere 
acquaintance. Not so among the Filipinos. 
Death has no terrors! funerals no solemnity. 

A child died. Its little body was wrapped 
in a pattatee (a sleeping mat described in the 
first article) and carried on a rude bamboo 
litter, suspended from a pole swinging from 
shoulder to shoulder of the two men carrying 
it. Men, women and children followed the 
corpse, all of them puffing cigarettes. No 
signs of grief—no lamentation. 

he litter was placed on the ground and 
abandoned while all went about one hundred 
feet away to watch the grave digging. The 
grave was a very narrow slit in the ground. 
After a brief look at the face, the body was 
lowered, the earth was thrown in and pounded 
down with a bamboo pole. Then every one 
left the cemetery, perhaps to watch a cock fight. 

There are a great number of tribes who 
inhabit the Islands. 


SOME NATIVE FILIPINO TEACHERS AND THEIR PUPILS 


occurs now and then. The heads are used to 
adorn the principal house of the village. 
They also believe a head is necessary to insure 
a good harvest. 

here was no way of punishing murder, so 
this practice started. Some one always owed 
a head or a village had one due. The leader 
determined the time of the hunt. He consulted 
a sacred bird; if he heard the correct call, the 
hunt took place. Iggorote women often go 
frantic with visions of spirits crying for heads. 

This tribe uses no money, but they barter 
among themselves. A bunch of rice or a 
head-axe is the unit of value. 

‘There are sacred groves (papatay) where 
spirits meet and where sacrifices of pigs and 
cick are performed. There is one special 
tree in this grove from whose bark the sacred 
fire must be kindled. 

As soon as the children are old enough 
(three or four years) the girls are sent to live 
in a large house (Olag) built by the com- 
munity, where they remain until marriage. 


imperfecely realized, what shall we 
say of their economic importance? 
First of all, the educated man is the man of 
awakened desires. Desire is the basis of eco- 
nomic demand. He is the man not of a few 
and simple wants, but of many wants. This 
sense of want. this increased desire, is the re- 
sult of an intellectual and social awakening. 
The more education, the more numerous are 
the wants and the more imperious the demand. 
Education initiates. organizes and emphasizes 
a person’s desires. It opens the vision of bet- 
ter things and develops the capacity for en joy- 
ing them. It cultivates the desire until it 
arouses action to meet it. Here are the essen- 
tials of a market. In fact, the educated man 
is the mnrket and creates the market. He 
makes the demand and furnishes the supply. 
The more the educational process is encour- 
aged the more numerous and wider the reach 
of these desires.—W. O. Thompson. 





Children’s Reading 


There is no task of the teacher that can sur- 
pass in importance this 
work of forming right 





Perhaps one of the 
most interesting is the 
Iggorotes, or mountain 
dwellers. The govern- 
ment is establishing in- 
dustrial schools among 
these people and we 
have more hope for 
them than the Filip- 
ino. The Iggorote 
Loves to work — this 
may be due to the fact 
that the climate of the 
region where they 
dwell is temperate and 
the nights are cold. 

If we visit them we 
must go to the prov- 
inces in the mountain 
regions in northern 
Luzon. 

These people are 

at ‘*‘Head Hunters” 
and for this reason the 
Filippinos have never 
entered this territory. 
Head hunting is now 
prohibited, but al- 
though the government 








tastes of reading among °. 
children. It makes not 
so much difference what 
children learn as what 
they love. What they 
learn they will forget; 
what they love they 
will keep. If children 
do not learn to use and 
appreciate good books 
while at school, they 
will hardly ever learn, 
and their education 
will not amount to 
much. The school] has 
to do with child and 
youth, but the library 
has to do with the 
child, the youth and 
the man until the end 
of his life. A good 
book is a blessing, but 
an evil one a curse.— 


D. B. Johnson. 


The really successful 
teacher is able to in- 
spire others to better 








watches with much 
vigilance the practice 


IGGOROTES CARRYING UNITED STATES MAILS 


eeds and higher ideals. 

















Physical Training Vi—m—Arm and Leg Development 


I is a fact that the strength or bene- - 


fit of any undertaking is meow d 
dependent upon: the sincerity wit 
which it is done. Sincerity itself is 
power. No great empire or organiza- 
tion has yet been built whose constitu- 
ents had not first earnestly concentrated 
their efforts. They developed the 
strong parts and strengthened the 
weaker ones. So it is with physical 
training. Exercises without a sincere 
desire to bring out that which is best 
in us are like thoughts without con- 
tent—empty! In our physical culture 
we must not only aim at developing 
outside appearances, but train for a 
general sound development of the bod 
externally and internally. The trun 
exercises of the last article are very 
effective and showy, yet they should 
not lead us to neglect the proper exer- 

cising in arm and leg movements. 

In going through the regular daily 
routine of physical training—which 
should be varied weekly—the arm and 
leg movements may be given between 
the trunk exercises. Both should be 
repeatedly punctuated by deep breath- 
ing, given as explained in a_ previous 
article. The following arm and leg 
exercises, as the name implies, are 
employed for developing the muscles 
of those extremities and do not natu- 
rally use any of the heavy trunk 
muscles. Therefore, they not only 
act as movements for developing the 
arms and legs, but as resting exercises 
after the heavy trunk work. The 
exercises of each set serve as antithe- 
sis to the other, and should be used 
alternately. 

Arm and Leg Movements 

1. Arm Swinging. 

2. Arm Flexing. 

3. Arm Twisting. 

4. Arm Striking. 

5. Aim Raising 
Forward. 

6. Arm Raising, Charging Forward 
and Balanci:g on Toes. 

7. Arm Raising, Stepping Sideways 
and Balancing on Toes. 

8. Springing, Arm Raising and 
Spreading of Feet. 

9. Heel Raising. 

10. Knee Raising. 
11. Toe Raising, Knee Bending. 
12. Charging with Knees Bending 
Forwards. 
13. Kicking. 
14. Running in Place. 
I. Arm Swinging 

In arm swinging the elbows should 
be kept rigidly taut, and not allowed 
to bend. The arm makes a. complete 
circle, passing in front of the face 
and starting from the side of the leg 
or normal position. First, swing the 
right arm eight times, starting out. 
wards and upwards to the side in a 
circle. Then swing the left to the 
same count in the same_ direction. 
Now rotate both. They should cross 
in front of the face, the right arm 
keeping to the inside. The exercise 
may now be repeated by swinging the 
arms inwards to commence the circle 
instead of outwards. When the arms 


and Charging 


*Instructor of Athletics in New York City School, 
Physical Director of St. Michael's Lyceum, Brooklyn, 
winner of many medals #s college athlete and ath- 
letic trainer. Prof. Martin invites readers of Normal 
Instructor to consult him. Address Frederick 
Martin, 352 W. 56th Street, New York City. 
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are crossing going inwards and upwards, the right arm should 

keep to the outside. te ot ah EF 

II Arm Flexing vs 
While the arm evinging develops ‘the muscle covering the 

shoulders, the proper flexing movement expands. tho oF the 

upper arms. At the count **One!’’ the hands should»be tightly 


























ARM RAISING, STEPPING SIDEWAYS 
AND BALANCING ON TOES 


ARM RAISING AND CHARGING 
FORWARD 












































RUNNING IN PLACE 


closed and the arms raised to a hori- 
zontal position. Then for the second 
movement, bend the arm, bringing the 
fists close under the arm-pits. The 
elbow should be kept up in the air, 
i. e.—the upper arm horizontal. In 
bringing the forearm under all the 
muscles should be contracted and the 
hand forced under as if resisting some 
great strain. The entire body across 
the neck will quiver with muscular 
emotion. At the count of **Three!”’ 
the arm is again forcibly extended. 
Repeat the second and third actions 
for eight counts, then come to position 
with arms at the side. 
III. Arm Twisting 

This movement will produce a notice- 
able result on the muscles of the fore- 
arm. The hands should first be 
tightly closed. Then the arms are 
raised sideways, level with the shoul- 
ders, keeping the palms downward. 
At the second count, the arms should 
be forcibly twisted, so that the palm 
will face upwards. Repeat this exer- 
cise with both aims fer c’zht counts, 
then back to position. 

IV. Arm Striking 

For this exercise the closed fists 
should be placed on the chest, and 
both arms made to strike out simul- 
taneously. ‘The movement is ineffec- 
tive unless the hands are struck out 
with a vigor and force as in striking 
an obstacle. The striking may be first 
outwards for sixteen counts, then up- 
wards, sideways and finally downwards. 


- The effect of the striking is self- 


evident. 
V. Arms Raising, Charging Forward 
At, “‘One!’’ the arms should be 
raised above the head and the weight 
of the kody thrown on the right foot, 


which steps forward about fifteen 
inches, he palms of the hands 
should face each other. The second 


count will bring the body back to 
position. In raising and lowering the 
arms they should be kept taut and 
moved directly forward and upward. 
After charging for eight counts with 
the right foot, the left may be used, 
and ther both alternately. 


VI. Arm Raising, Charging Forward on Toes 
This movement differs from the 
revious one in the balancing of the 
dy. Atthecount **One!’’ the arms 

are raised above the head, and the 

heels off the floor. ‘*Two!’’ is the 
signal to charge forward, keeping the 
heels off the floor. The third position 
is identical with the first, and at 
**Four!’’ the body returns to position. 


VII. Arm Raising, Stepping Sideways on 
Toes 


This is similiar to arm raising, 
step-forward, in execution, but differs 
in its effects on the muscles. The 
arms in this exercise are raised 
vertically sideways, the backs of the 
hands touching. 

VIII. Springing, Arm Raising and Feet Apart 

In this very effective movement, the 
work should be briskly done. At 
**One!’’ the child raises both hands 
sideways and jumps,spreading the legs. 
The hate ical be Ke t ree iene 
ward. At the second count return 
to position. Repeat sixteen times. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A Note to the Teacher 


The ordinary logical way of trying to make 
young people understand the science of government 
by giving a list and description of its cogwheels, 
however simple it may be, is rather dry and in fact 
next to useless unless it can be joined to the spirit, 
and hearts of those who operate the machine, or in 
one word, practice. In past years this has not been 
recognized by many persons, even by those who 
have seen that it is wasted time to try to teach 
chemistry without laboratory practice.. Since the 
beginning of my laboratory practice in civil gov- 
ernment in 1897, some people of our own country 
and also of some other countries have opened their 
eyes to this fact, and school cities and school states 
have made their appearance in the schools of many 
parts of the world, and now the founding of the 
Children’s International State will add zest to child 
citizenship everywhere. 

In obedience to the request of the Editor of Nor- 
mal Instructor, I shall furnish each month a talk to 
your children on this interesting subject, one of 
the greatest if not the very most important that 
ever came into any school—the character of the in-. 
dividual and of the nation and our relation to all 
humanity. To make it easier for you, I shall ac- 
company these talks with questions, and I hope you 
will find a place in your morning or Friday exer- 
cises, or somewhere in your plan, to go over this 
monthly lesson each week. This presentation and 
the three reviews I hope will fix the ideas in the 
children’s minds and hearts. To this add as much 
of your own originality and good heart as you can, 
and as far as possible develop the children’s indi- 
viduality in this connection. et 


Natural Government is Monarchy 

When a little child is born, he does not know 
how to take care of himself. His mother has to 
take care of him. She is strong enough and she 
knows beiter than he does what is good or bad for 
him, so she takes careof him, or governs him. That 
is parental government. It is natural government. 
It is the government of the weak by the strong. It 
is monarchy. You can see that under some condi- 
tions monarchy is right and no other kind of gov- 
ernment could be either right or even possible. 

When a child is born, who governs him? Why 
does his mother govern him? What kind of govern- 
ment is this? Why do we call it natural govern- 
ment? Why monarchy? Why parental government? 
Is monarchy a government of the strong by the 
weak? Is monarchy always wrong? Can you tell 
any cases in which monarchy is necessary? 


Subjects of Government 
When the child is older and goes to the kinder- 
garten and to school and college, the teachers, in 
place of his mother, govern him, and he has no 
partin the government except to obey. He isa 
subject of government, He is not a participator or 
citizen in it. His habits and his character are 
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formed for subjection, not for self government and 
co-operation. Then, when he is twenty-one years 
old, it is so difficult for him to change his habits 
and his character that in some of our cities more 
than half of the men refuse to go to the primaries 
and the polls to vote as citizens. They continue to 
be the subjects of government which, though it has 
the form of a democracy, is, so far as they are con- 
cerned, a monarchy. 

_What kind of government has been common in 
kindergarten, schools and colleges? Who governs 
in-school in place of the children’s parents? What 
part have the pupils and students had to take in 
their government? In the old fashioned monarch- 
ical school government is the pupil a responsible 
participating citizen, or a subject? What does it 
mean to be subject to any person? In what part of 
one’s life does one form habits? What is the differ- 
ence between a habit and character? If a person is 
trained in one kind of life till twenty-one years 
old, can he then easily change his habiis and char- 
acter in reference to government or anything else? 
Do educated men in our cities generally act as cit- 
izens or as subjects? Why do they act as subjects? 


Kings and Queens 

In those countries where all the people are gov- 
erned as little babies are, by one man or woman 
with many persons to help, the government is called 
amonarchy, a kingdom or an empire. The man 
who governs is called king, emperor, czar or some 
other peculiar name. If it isa woman who gov- 
erns, she is called queen, empress, czarina, and there 
are other titles for her. 

This is simplest and easiest kind of government 
to manage, and is natural. When the people change 
the government in any way the tendency is always 
to come back to this, and for those whom they elect 
as governors to take more power than the people 
gave them. 

Are there any countries where all the people are 
governed as babies have to be governed? What are 
the governments of such countries called? What 
are those called who are at the head of such govern- 
ments? 

What is the simplest kind of government? When 
the government is changed from a monarcliy to 
some other kind of government is the tendency 


generally to drift back to monarchy? Can you see 
any reason for this? 


What is Democracy 

It is worth while to know just what the word 
*‘democracy’’ means. It is from two Greek words, 
‘*demos,’’ which means the people, and ‘‘kratein,’’ 
which means to be strong and rule, and this is from 
“*kratos’’ which means strength. It means a people 
who govern themselves. We might almost as well 
say it meansa good, kind, unselfish, industrious 
people, who keep the Golden Rule, for if you will 


‘just think carefully, you will see for yourselves 


that a democracy cannot continue to exist as such, 
unless the people hav¢ these virtues. If they have 
not, them they naturally drift back to monarchy. 


Of what two Greek words is the word ‘‘democ- 
racy’? made? What does ‘‘demos’’ mean? What 
does ‘‘kratos’’ mean? What does ‘‘kratein’’ mean? 
What does ‘‘democracy’’mean? Why can a dem- 
ocracy not continue to exist if the poeple are sel- 
fish, unkind and dishonest? What rule must peo- 
ple keep to enable them to have a successful dem- 
ocracy? If the people will not keep the Golden 
Rule, into what kind of government will they 
drift back? 


School City Exchange. 


EDITOR’s NoTE: Every reader of Normal Instructor who 
has adopted the School City method of governme:nt in his or 
her schoolis earnestly urged to report name and address to 
Mr. Gill, You.are also invited to senda report of your ex- 
perience in founding the School City in your schools and 
what it has accomplished in the lives of your pupils. Such 
letters are sure to be of interest to other teachers and they 
will be published in this School City Exchange. Those of 
you who wish to ask questions concerning School City matters 
are invited to correspond with Mr, Gill. He will auswer your 
questions in this department. He has kindly consented to 





send personal replies when the request is accompanied by 
twenty-fiveceuts to pay for postage and clerical work. We 
have suggested this charge to Mr. Gill knowing how gener- 
ously he gives himself to the cause so closeto his heart and 
how severely his time, strength and resources are taxed in 
securing the advancement of this work to which he is devot- 
ing his life. Mr. Gill is constantly engaged in establishing 
School Cities throughout the country. Teachers desiring to 
secure his services are invited to correspond with him and 
arrange terms. 

The following books have been prepared to help teach- 
ers to establish School Cities in their schools. 

The School Republic. Price 50 cents. This is the most help- 
ful one of the list to teachers who wish to organize the School 
City in their schools. 

A Social and Political Necessity. Price 35 cents, This 
is a good book to use among parents to gain their support. 

The Gill System of Moral and Civic Training as Exemplified 
in the School Cities and School State at the State Normal 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. Price $1.00. This is a very interest- 
ing book describing the actual working of this system. 

Celluloid School City badges may be had from Mr, Gill. 
Those for officers are five cents each and those for citizens 
two cents each and postage. 

Orders for these books, badges and correspondence for this 
department should be addressed to Mr. Wilson L. Gill, 340 
West Duval St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna, 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 


In the past year, our common cause of kindness, 
good order, good manners, of personal and neigh- 
borhood cleanliness, of local and general service, 
by means of systematic training in citizenship has 
develoyed wonderfully in our own and other coun- 
tries. While much of this growth has come from 
seeds sown continuously through the past eleven 
years, much has come directly through this depart- 
ment in Normal Instructor and your co-operation. 

Our field is so large and so fully ripe that all of 
us are justified in putting forth our best efforts. 
Let us keepin mind that itis not only for the 
dear children in eacli one’s immediate care that we 
are striving, but it is also the peace and happiness 
of the children of the whole world. The assem- 
bling in New York last March of an international 
conference of special school commissioners, without 
any prearrangement whatever, seems like a miracle. 
Let us make the best use we possibly can for the 
good of every child of new element of interest and 
service which the commissioners have given to us 
in the ‘‘Children’s International State,’’ to which 
we will give some consideration next month. 

So many letters have come lately asking for sug- 
gestions and advice, that it is not possible in the 
space allotted to this department to answer each 
one separately. Happily, they are of sucli a nature 
that they can easily be answered collectively. The 
most prevalent questions are as follows, and they 
come from every State in our Union: ‘‘Is the School 
Republic successful in High Schools?’?’ The same 
question is asked in reference to primary schools, 
kindergartens, normal colleges, private schools, 
boarding schools, large city schools, small country 
schools, reform schools, orphans’ homes, Sunday 
schools and Indian schools. 

Just one answer will cover all these cases. The 
School Republic is and has been for years success- 
ful in schools of every description. Its success does 
not depend on the size, location or special purpose 
of the school, but upon tlie knowledge and spirit 
of the teachers—principally the spirit. Children, 
no matter what their age may be, from the kinder- 
garten or even younger, tothe college, will respond 
eagerly if the teacher hasa moderately good. plan 
and a good deal of interest. The latter is absolutely 
necessary. Even abnormal children respond to this 
method of treatment and training. 

So many requests have come for suggestions in 
reference to launching the little ship of state, that 
it seems best to use what space remuins for us in 
this issue after a few general suggestions, for a pro- 
gram of organizing. 


Some General Suggestions 


In conducting a school republic, it is not neces- 
sary to follow any ready-made plan, but it is ex- 
ceedingly bad judgment to change a fairly good 
plan just for the purpose of being original. 

You may take the various steps in organizing all 
in the same half day or through several days. There 
are advantages and disadvantages both ways. I gen- 
erally prefer to complete the whole organizing in 
one or two hours so that the children may see the 
entire process at one sitting. I think this is some- 
what simpler and more easily comprehended. How- 
ever, in any shape or order, it is so simple, that a 
child who can understand how to play a kinder- 
garten game, can understand this in any reasonable 
form. Differences in reference to complication are 


scarcely wortliy of an instant’s consideration. 
Encourage the children to divide the, honors and 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Method in History 
By Sara M. Riggs* 


‘*There are some shallow people who think his- 
tory a simple matter, because forsooth it is merely 
the telling of facts. I do not know anything more 
difficult in this world than to tell facts as they 
are.’’—/udson. 

What teachcr has not been confronted with 
the problem of how to tell the fact? That any 
one could present a method in history warranted 
to work under all conditions is absurd; the 
best that can be done is to lay down some 
general principles, which applied by the teacher 
keenly alive to the duties and opportunities of 
his profession may aid in securing the desired 
eek 9 Let us bear in mind that the object of 
historical study is not primarily that of crowd- 
ing the brain with facts about the past, but 
that the child may live more completely in 
the present—in his world,—that he may meet 
the problems of political, social, economic, in- 
tellectual and religious life fairly and squarely, 
offering solutions based upon the experiences 
of the past. 

It has been suggested in a previous paper 
that history instruction proper should begin 
at least as early as the fourth grade and con- 
tinue throughout the period devoted to elemen- 
tary instruction, in order that the pupil may 
be prepared for the future study in the second- 
ary school or that he may have such a know]l- 
edge of human life in its development and 
such an interest in the progress of humanity 
as to fit him for becoming a real factor in the 
state and society in which he lives. While 
formal instruction may and should undoubtedly 
be postponed until the fourth grade, the 
foundation should be laid in the preliminary 
years devoted to the primary and kindergarten 
instruction. Papers relative to this founda- 
tion will be presented in this series, in order 
to accentuate the fact that the ‘work in history 
is a vital part of the entire course for the 
elementary school. Whatever course of study 
is selected, be certain to preserve the unity of 
the subject. A series of lessons taken hap- 
hazard from the field of history does not con- 
stitute a good course. The lessons must be so 
sele 1 and so presented us to bring out the 
rela 1s existing in fact. 

“ 2 selection of a course having been made, 
the second consideration is the method of 
presentation. The following is given as hav- 
ing been proved most satisfactory in securing 
the desired ends of historical instruction for 
these grades. 

Fourth Grade.—Oral presentation of history 
stories and biography, supplemented by read- 
ing the simpler narratives and biographies, 
such as Johonnot’s **Sturies of Our Country,”’ 
Hart’s “Colonial Children’’ and others of 
similar character. An excellent series will be 
found in MeMurry’s*‘ Pioneer History Stories. ”’ 

Fifth Grade.—Oral treatment as in the 
fourth grade, giving more attention to the 
**problems’’ in history, thus laying a founda- 
tion for the thought work essential in the later 
years of study. The supplementary reading 
may now be much enlarged, introducing the 
story book and mote difficult selections. The 
following are given as illustration: 


*Professor of History, Cedar Falls Normal School, Cedar 
Falls, lowa. 





**The Discovery of the Old Northwest.’’— 
Baldwin. 

**George Rogers Clark.’’—Turner. 

**Hero Tales of American History.’’—Roose- 
velt and Dodge. 

**The Boys of Greenaway Court.’’—Butter- 
worth. 

“The City of the Seven Hills.’’-- Harding. 

**Grandfather’s Chair.’’—Hawthorne. 

Sixth Grade.—Oral presentation combined 
with the text-book and supplemented by the 
reading uf reference books adapted to this 
grade. Selections from the ‘‘sources’? may 
well be introduced. Here the work of inter- 
pretation should be carried on more aor 
and the reading broadened to include the field 
of literature that correlates with the period 
or subject being presented. Some reading. 
especially the corielated literature, may be 
assigned for home recreation, thus enabling 
the teacher to give direction and stimulus to 
the pupil in his life outside the schoolroom. 

Seventh Grade.—The text-bcok may now be 
used as the basis of study. In connection 
with it, use some such colletion of ‘**Sources,”’ 
as Hart’s ‘*Source Book of American History,”’ 
which is admirably adapted for pupils of this 
grade. (An _ illustration of a_ study of 
**Sources’’ will be given later.) Enforce the 
material in text-book and ‘‘source’’ by draw- 
ing from the field of literature and brography 
its wealth of power and beauty, thus giving to 
the child during an age when deep impressions 
are made the foundation for broad culture and 
true character. 

- Eighth Grade.—Attention in this grade 
should be centered upon the unity of history, 
thus topics should be selected to show the 
continuity and the relation of facts as cause 
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THE COLUMN OF VICTORY, BERLIN, GERMANY. 


and effect. The topic of *‘expansion’’ serves 
this purpose well since it can be traced out 
through the national period and back into the 
colonial times. Another illustration taken 
from the field of European history is that of 
the development of the German Empire, which 
carries one back through a long series of events 
all bound together by the principle of German 
unity. ‘°‘History is not simply events. It is 
the logic of events.’? The revelation of this 
whole must be made, for this is the goal toward 
which all the previous work has been directed. 

While one book may now be used as the 
basis for work, other books should be in fre- 
queut requisition. Note-books in which the 
pupil may record important summaries pre- 
pared by the bu ils and teacher or other ma- 
terial gleaned from various sources of study 
may be helpful, if care is taken that the pupil 
does not become a mere copyist. Steer clear 
of this fatal rock, for it is sure to cause a 
shipwreck of your success. History must be 
vitalized; it is the life of a people in the pro- 
cess of development, and so at every period the 
child must somehow be made to feel and think 
and do as the actors of that particular time 
felt and thought and did. Whatever the 
medium, the end to be secured is always the 
same—the child must know the past as life, 
not merely a succession of events, multitudi- 
nous and disconnected. 

The following books will be found valuable 
for additional reading and exemplification of 
method in History for the Grades. 

McMurry, ‘Special Method in History.” 
—The MacMillan Co. 

Kemp, ** An Outline of Method in History.”’ 
—Inland Publishing Co. 

Kemp, ‘‘Histury for Graded and District 
Schools. ”’ 


The Column of Victory, or Sieges- 
saule, Berlin, Germany. 
By Sara M. Riggs 


In the early part of the nineteenth century, 
after Napoleon had been driven from Germany 
by the cumbined effort of all Europe, there 
developed among the Germans a duates to 
create a nation. Because there had been for 
centuries no real national spirit in Germany, 
this result was long dela * 4 and only brought 
about finally under the lestieaship of the King 
of Prussia, William, and the statesman, Bis- 
mark, through the means of three great wars, 
—the Danish War, 1864, the Austro-Prussian 
War, 1866, and the Franco-Prussian War, 
1870. 

In 1873, soon after the establishment of the 
present German Empire, a column of victory, 
ur Sieges-saule as the Germans say, was erected 
to commemorat> the patriotism and hervism 
of the soldiers w... fought in these wars, and 
to perpetuate the memory of the foundation of 
the Empire. This column stands in the heart 
of Berlin in the Konigs Platz, once the famous 
drill-ground of Frederick William I, now part 
of the great public park, the Tiergarten. It 
rises from the center of the Platz on a circular 
terrace approached by eight a of granite. 
The pedestal is square, each side being adorned 
with bronze reliefs representing scenes in con- 
nection with the wars;—the Danish war on 
the east; the battle of Koniggratz on the 
north; the battle of Sedan on the west, and the 
return of the troops to Berlin on the south. 
The figures of the horses and men are about 
half-size, those of the men being exact por- 
traits. The inscription on the south side facing 
the avenue of victory, or Sieges-allee, shows 
the purpose of this monument.—** Das dank- 
bare Vaterland dem siegreichen Heere.”’ 

The base of the column surrounded by an 
open colonnade, represents in Venetian mosaic 
the war of 1870 and the restoration of the 
German Empire. Above, in the flutings of 
the column, are three rows of glided cannon 


(Continued on page 4o) 
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A Suggestion for a School Literary Club 


Nore ‘tO TEACHERS:—Are you wondering what 
to have for Friday afternoons this year? Why not 
have a school club? We will furnish you material 
and suggestions to work on throughout the year. 
It is supposed that our plans will, for the most part, 
be followed in ungraded schools. We shall there- 
fore, aim to give suggestions for all grades. 

Begin next Friday afternoon by explaining the 
idea tothe pupils. Electa president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer. Then proceed to draft a 
constitution and draw up an order of business. As 
the constitution is framed, write each article upon 
the blackboard and ask the pupils to copy it later. 
Pupils should be asked to keep a ‘‘Literature 
Tablet,’?’ in which should be placed the constitu- 
tion, list of officers and members, and the order of 
business, also a copy of each program. In addition 
to this, each pupil may be required to keep in the 
book a corrected copy of all the literature work 
which he does. The loose leaf ‘‘Atlas Science 
Tablets’’ put out by the Central School Supply 
House, are recommended for use, as one can so 
easily take out a soiled page and substitute a fresh 
one. 

HINTS ON THE CONSTITUTION :—Article I, Name; 
Article II, Object ; Article III, Officers; Article IV, 
Meetings (it is suggested that the club meet every 
two weeks on Friday afternoon, using the alternate 
Friday for some other form of recreation) ; Article 
V, Committees; Article VI, Membership: Article 
VII, Fees. 

By-Laws:—Article I, Duties of Officers; Article 
II, Duties of Members; Article III, Amendments. 

SUGGESTED ORDER OF BuSINESS:—(I) Roll Call; 
(2) Secretary's Report of Previous Meeting; (3) 
Unfinished Business; (4) New Business; (5) 
Announcement from Chair of Next Meeting; (6) 
Program ; (7) Adjournment. 

Place the following program upon the board, and 

assign the different parts :— 


Scotland 


The Country—Its History and its Literature 
**One life,—a little gem of time between two 
eternities; mo second chance to us for evermore.’’ 
—Carlyle 


Boil OAL: |. nz ected Quotations from Scotch Writers 
PCN TG TFRs si cncseupsccecsobsnccpeccschsssonenedl School .- 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter—-Campbell.......... Recitation 
RHE BW AROPE BE) TSCOLARINCL; coer snvsssnssccsesba cospsece Paper 
Names of Noted People.................. Second Graders 
Lochinvar—Sir Walter Scott...........seeseee Recitation 
SIE IV AIEEE OO. 05550500 0nscscnesevenscsecnecbinteeebest’ Paper 
Lines Abonpt Scotian. .....:ccsrescssssesess Third Graders 
SOOPR AARC SSULEIERAG cos scusccnvecusnsesscisvccess sonnsanen Round 


*Author of “Studies in American and British Literature.” 








ABBOTSFORD—Home of Sir Walter Scott 


By Inez N. McFee* 

















SIR WALTER SCOTT 


To a Mountain Daisy—Burns.......,.......00. Recitation 
Famous Books of Scotland............... Fourth Graders 
Highland Mary—Burns..............cccsseceeeees Recitation 
The Attack on the Castle of Front-de-Boeuf 
pchsobsececoveleee Reading from Ivanhoe, Chapter 29 
Annie Laurie........ siesabeey eRe Ger ees ere ee pip okssouste Song 


Critical Discussion..........ccccccccccccsscsecses 
Current Events 


HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS 


I. Place has been provided for all on the program 
excepting the first grade pupils. They may be 
given cut-up picture cards of Scotland to put 
together; outlines of old castles, etc., to copy with 
pegs or toothpicks; colored paper and_ scissors to 
‘make and dress Mary, Queen of Scotts; busy work 
to copy, etc. 

II. NOTED PLACES IN SCOTLAND:—Pupils read 
up about the following points in encyclopedias and 
other places of reference and prepare paper :— 

I. The beautiful mountains and hills which cover 
three-fourths of Scotland, the lakes and beautiful 
arms of the sea, which make the scenery so grand. 

2. Abbottsford, the grand mansion of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

3. Loch Katrine and Loch Lomond, the scene of 
Scott’s poem, ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.’’ 

4. The birthplace of Burns at Ayr, and _ the 
‘*Banks and braes of bonnie Doon.’’ 

5. The coal and iron fields of Scotland located 
petween the Firth of Forth and the Firth of Clyde. 

6. The building of the great iron steamships at 
Glasgow, where James Watt made his first engine 
and Henry Bell launched his first steamship. 

7. Aberdeen, the seaport built of granite, in the 
center of the granite quarries at the mouth of the 
River Dee. 

8. The universi‘y at Edinburgh. 

9. The 700 islands near Scotland, of which the 
most important are tle Orkneys and the Shetlands, 
the latter famous for their ponies ; the former are 
bleak and dreary and have important fisheries. The 
Hebrides, or Western Isles, are wild and rugged 
and have grand mountain scenery. Staff Island 
las wonderful caverns, among most noted is Clam 
Shell Cave. 

III. LoRD ULLIN’s DAUGHTER is a poem written 
by Thomas Campbell, a well-known Scottish poet. 
It may be found in Blaisdell’s ‘‘First Steps with 
American and British Authors,’’ and in several old 
school readers. Other poems by Campbell are 
*‘Hoheniinden,’’ ‘‘Lochiel’s Warning,’’ ‘‘The 
Battle of the Baltic,’’ and the ‘‘Soldier’s Dream.’’ 

IV. NAMES OF NOTED PEOPLE:—It is suggested 
that these be given by pupils in the second grade. 
If given by older pupils, each should give a few 
sentences regarding each person he names. The 
followng are among those which may be given:— 
James I, Allan Ramsay, John Knox, George Mac- 


eecccccesccceseree 





donald, Wm. Black, R. D. Blackmore, John 
Watson, (Ian Maclaren) Wm. Dunbar, William 
James Wallace, and Thomson. 

V. StR WALTER Scott :—Read Carlyle’s ‘‘ Essay 
on Scott;’’ Irving’s ‘‘ Abbottsford’”’ in ‘‘ The Sketch 
Book ;’’ and Griswold’s ‘‘Home Life of Great 
Authors.’’ Look up Scott in any standard text on 
Literature. Note the following points :— 

1. Scott was called ‘‘The Wizard of the North’’ 
and ‘‘ Tie Great Unknown.’’ 

2. Did his best work between the ages of thirty 
and forty. 

3. In eighteen years, he wrote twenty-nine novels 
and various other works, including the ‘‘ Life of 
Napoleon’’ in nine volumes, and ‘‘Tales of a 
Grandfather,’’ an entertaining work on Scottish 
History. 

4. Scott’s great literary work was in prose, but 
he began with poetry. His greatest poem, 
‘*Marmion,’’ appeared in 1818. It was followed in 
two years by ‘‘The Lady of the Lake.’’ 

5. ‘‘The Lady of the Lake’’ is a very interesting 
story of love and adventure told in vigorous verse, 
which breathes the free air of wild nature. ‘‘ Mar- 
mion’’ is a tale of thrilling incidents and war ad- 
ventures. Nowhere do we find a better description 
of a battle than in the sixth canto of the taie: 


‘*They close in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword sway and with lance’s thrust: 
And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth, 
As if men fought upon the earth 
And friends in upper air, 
* * * * * 
And in the smoke the pennons flew, 
As in the storm the white sea mew.”’ 

6. Scott did his literary work in the torning, 
being at his desk hy eight o’clock. , 

7. Scott entertained on a large scale at his hand- 
some country estate, being visited by distinguished 
men and hero-worshippers from all parts of the 
world. Apart from social duties, he found his 
greatest delight in planting trees and doing land- 
scape gardening. 

8. The great novelist foolishly invested a large 
sum of money in the John Ballantyne Co., of Edin- 
burgh, with Ballantyne, a frivolous, dissipated man, 
to manage the business. Failure came, and in 1825 
Scott found himself in debt one hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds. (How much in our money?) 
His only resource was his pen and he plunged 
madly into his work, in three years paying his 
creditors forty thousand pounds. 

g. The popularity of Byron’s poetry, and the 
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feeling that his poetic well had run dry, induced 
Scott to try his hand at prose writing. ‘‘ Waverly,’’ 
a story of the Jacobite Pretender to recover the 
English Throne in-1745, was his first novel. 

10. Scott was the creator of the historical novel. 
He did not, however, always stick to history and 
frequently put in events to make them fit his plot. 
But he was sufficiently accurate for one to geta 
good idea of the life and times by reading his 
works, 

11. Scott wrote very rapidly,one of his best books, 
‘‘Guy Mannering,’’ being written in six weeks. 
It isa fine picture of Scotch life and manners, and 
Dominie Sampson, the pedagogue, Meg Merriles, 
the gypsy, and Dick Hatteraick, the smuggler, 
seem very real indeed. 

12. He never repeated his characters or plots. 
Each book is new. He did not believe in trotting 
out an old heroine with a new name and a new 
home. 

13. Scott loved adventure, mystery, the rush of 
battle, color and sharp contrast. Hutton says of 
him: ‘‘No one could paint beggars and gypsies, 
and wandering fiddlers, and mercenary soldiers, 
and peasants, and farmers, and lawyers, and magis- 
trates, and preachers, and countesses, and states- 
men, and best of all, perhaps, queens and kings, 
with anything like his ability.”’ 

14. ‘‘When the young wish a vivid picture of the 
time of Richard Coeur de Lion, of the knight and 
the castle, of the Saxon swineherd Gurth, and of 
the Norman master who ate the pork, they may 
read ‘Ivanhoe.’ If one desires some reading 
which will make the Crusaders live again, one 
finds it in the pages of ‘The Talisman.’ When 
we wish an entertaining story of tne brilliant days 
of Elizabeth, we turn to ‘Kenilworth.’ If we are 
moved by admiration for the Scotch Convenanters 
to seek a story of their times, we have Scott’s finest 
historical tale, ‘Old Mortality.’—AHadleck. 

VI. Lines Asout ScoTLANr:—Each pupil may 
be asked to tell a few sentences regarding the 
country, its history, or its literature. As, 

1. The girls and boys of Scotland are called lads 
and lassies. They have great fun playing in the 
heather, and helping to herd the sheep. 

2. The mouths of the rivers in Scotland are called 
firths, and the lakes are called dochs. 

3. Scotiand is the home of two great pioneers in 
the literary field—Scott, the first historical novelist, 
and Burns, one of the first writers of dialect verse. 

VII. LocHinvaR is told by Lady Heron in 
‘*Marmion.’’ It is found in Canto V, stanza 12, 
also in many school readers. The hero is a young 
man who runs off with his lady love under the very 
eyes of her expectant bridegroom and relatives. 

VIII. Famous Books OF SCOTLAND: —Pupils 
may be asked to name some noted book and tell 
something about it. Example, 

1. ‘‘The Lady of the Lake’’ 
is a poetic tale by Scott. It 
tells of a king in disguise who 
traveled over the highlands 
around Loch Katrine, missing 
his way and meeting with sev- 
eral adventures. It is a fine de- 
scription of life and scenes in 
the Scottish highlands. 


X. THe ATTACK ON THE CASTLE OF FRONT-DE- 
Boeur is found in the twenty-ninth chapter of 
‘*Ivanhoe.’? The teacher, or the pupil who reads 
the selection, should give a short synopsis of the 
book up to this chapter. After the reading, the 
different characters may be discussed, if desired, 
and more information given regarding them. 
Points :— 

I. ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ is a story of the times of that 
chivalrous king, Richard Plantagenet, Coeur de 
Lion, and it is told in a beautiful way. It is alive 
with vigor and feeling and gives an excellent 
picture of feudal times. The author tells of the ill- 
treatment of the Jews, and in this way shows what 
a low ideal most people of that time had. The pic- 
tures of the splendor and excitement of the tourn- 
ament and the trial of the beautiful and innocent 
Rebecca are among the best in the book. 

2. REBECCA, the Jewess, is a beautiful character. 
How loving and tender she is to her aged father, 
and how firm is her determination not to marry that 
ignoble and irreverent knight, Boise Guilbert! 
How she clings with steadfast purpose to her 
religion and refuses to renounce it! What patience 
and courage and kindliness she shows when nursing 
the wounded knight, Ivanhoe, back to health! 
And how lovely is her farewell to Rowena and 
Ivanhoe ! 

3. IVANHOE is an admirable picture of one of the 
few good and pure knights which England pos- 
sessed. His bravery and kindness, his love for 
Rowena, and his devotion and willingness to die 
for King Richard, give hima place in the hearts 
of all the readers of ‘‘Ivanhoe.’’ 

4. WAMBA is an interesting character who shares 
many adventures with Ivanhoe and enlivens the 
story, with his curious wit. 

5. GuRTH, the Saxon swine-herd, is a fair ex- 
ample of a feudal serf. (What is a serf?) 

6. FRONT-DE-BUEOF is a strong, bold, merciless 
tyrant. His death scene, when his soul is pierced 
with remorse, now too late, fills the reader with 
awe, and is beyond description. 

7. CEDRIC, the father of Ivanhoe, is a proud, 
obstinate, noble Saxon, who had one great aim in 
life, that of uniting the Saxons by means of a 
marriage between his ward, Lady Rowena, and 
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2. ‘‘The Scottish Chiefs,’’ a eo 
romance by Jane Porter, which — 
deals with the history of Scot- hi { 
land in the days of Wallace and Wats if " ts 
Bruce. iy [he é 
IX. ‘‘To a MountTAIN Dalsy’’ Alf tf ‘ 
was written by Burns in 1786, | 
after he had turned one down My 
with the plow. It may be 
found in a volume of Burns’ ie =) ’ 
poems, in old readers, and in s oe gil 


Blaisdell’s ‘‘ American and Brit- 
ish Authors.’’ Be sure to 
understand all the Scotch words. 
Bield, in the fourth stanza, 
means shelter from the wind; 
histie means dry. 


truthfully in many pictures. 


have taken place. 
Scotch dialect, full of strength and pathos. 


Athelstane,—a cause he was obliged to abandon, as 
we learn at the close of the story. 
8. KinG RICHARD, the Black Knight, is painted 


He isa bold, gen- 


erous, rash, romantic, ambitious monarch, and was 
a loyal friend to his true knight, Ivanhoe. 

XI. ‘‘HIGHLAND Mary’’ is a tender poem by 
Burns in memory of an early love, Mary Campbell,. 
who died a short time before their marriage was to 


It is a mixture of English and 


Found 


in Burns’ poems, and in Blaisdell’s ‘‘ American and 


British Authors.’’ 


Explain drumlie, death’s un- 


timely frost, green's the sod, cauld’s the clay and 


my bosom’s core. 
XII. Criticar DiscussiIon:—This part of 
program should be handled with gloves. 


the 
Aim to 


have the pupiis criticise each other kindly and 
impartially. Avoid mentioning names in speaking 
of errors. Some time may profitably be given to a 
general taik on the subjects of the program. En- 


courage pupils to ask questions. 


Frequently refer 


some question to a pupil to answer at the next club 


meeting. 


county, state, and national interest. 


XIII. CuRREN?T EvEN’s should be a general con- 
versation of the leading events and points of 


It is a good 


plan to have events furnished by one grade at one 
meeting and by another grade at the next. 


THE SECOND PROGRAM IN THE MONTH 

NoTE:—Space forbids that we give complete 
suggestions for more than one program eacli month, 
so the second program must be left largely to 


the discretion of the teacher. 
following :— 


adding any explanations or comments desired. 


We suggest the 


1. Ali pupils may write a paraphrase of ‘‘ Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter,’’ viz: tell the story in prose, 


A 


reading of these efforts, with informal discussion 
and correction should follow, and a correct copy 


made for filing in the ‘‘ Literature Tablet.’’ 


The 


latter may be left to be done at the pupil’s leisure, 
sometime before next meeting. All ‘‘Tablets’’ 
should be examined by the teacher at least twice a 


month. 


Give some favor to the one having the 


neatest work each time. 

2. Reading and discussion of one or more poems 
by Scotch authors, such as ‘‘To Mary in Heaven’’ 
by Burns, and Scott’s ‘‘ Rosabelle’’ or his ‘‘ Douglas 


and Marmion.’’ 


instead of words. ) 


nit 
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3. A Literary Match (managed the same asa 
‘spelling match,’’? using questions on Scotland 


4. Reading from ‘‘Ivantioe,’’ with questions and 





discussion, a completion of 
the work done in first pro- 
gram. Pupils may then be 
asked to write a short review 
of the book, not to exceed 
500 words. (By review, we 
mean, dell the story as simply 
as possible.) This, too, should 
be corrected and filed. Sug- 
gested readings are:— 

a. The Tournament. 

b. The Trial of Rebecca, 

c. The Death of Front-de- 
Boeuf. 

BOOKS AND POEMS FOR 
HOME READING 

Scott :—The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. Marmion. The 
Ledy of the Lake. Guy Man- 
nering. Tales of a Grand- 
father. 

Campbell:—Lochiel’s 
Warning. The Battle of the 
Baltic. Hohenlinden. 

Burns: — Tam O’Shanter. 
To a Mouse. The Brigs of 
Ayr. Man Was Made to 
Mourn. 

Ian Maclaren:—Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush. 

J. M. Barrie:—Auld Licht 
Idylls. 












































NOTE—This year we propose to publish 
material for this department a month ahead 
to allow ample time to drill the children for 
special day exercises. 


Farewell to the Birds 


To-whit, to-whit, to-whoo! 
At night time I can see, 
I'tn a wise old owl with eyes so bright, 
I’ll fly away when it is light, 
I always like to cry at night 
To-whit, to-whit to-whoo! 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


(Birds dance forward and join hands; October is 
seated back.) 
Birds sing—Tune, ‘‘ Upidee,’’ College Sonys— 


The birds may wear scarfs or badges with their 
particular name on. The Cricket, Grasshopper, and 
Katydid should dress in green. October should 
wear a white dress covered with autumn leaves, 
and a wreath of autumn leaves. Jack Frost should 
wear a white suit with scarlet sash, and carry a 
wand. 


Six birds enter from the right, six enter from 
the left; October enters, marches between the rows 


The pretty leaves are dancing round, 
Harvest time! harvest time! 
They soon will cover all the ground, 
Happy harvest time, 
The red and yellow fiutter by, 
As bright as wings of butterfly. (Dance around.) 


Chorus—(Join hands, each two, and skip) — 
Happy harvest time is here, 





of birds. 


Birds, in concert— 

To the sunny southland 
We will fly away, 

Singing, singing as we go 
A merry roundelay ; 

To the southland we will go, 
Counting not the cost, 

For we will not linger here 
To welcome old Jack Frost. 


October— 

Good bye, good bye, dear little birds, 
’Tis sad to see you go, 

But old Jack Frost is on his way 
And winter comes with snow. 

Some day in the pleasant spring, 
Amid the April rain, 

You'll come winging back once more 
And build your nests again. 


Song—‘‘The Robin.’’ Smith & Weaver Song 


Book. 
Robin— 

I wonder if it will be waiting for me 

Out in the garden—the old apple tree. 

Oh, but I love the blossoms so sweet, 
While over and over my song I repeat. 
Home again, liome, I will fly with the rest 
Aud in the apple tree build my small nest. 


Oriole— 
I wonder if it will be waiting for me, 
Out in the school-yard—the evergreen tree. 
The nest I made and wove so strong, 
Will it be waiting for me that long? 
Oh how I love the evergreen tree, 
’Tis a pleasant home for my mate and me. 


Meadow Lark— 
I wonder it it will be waiting for me— 
My nest in the grass by the old orchard tree. 
’Twill not matter of course, 
For i’1l chirp and I'll sing 
And build a new nest 
In the glad days of spring. 
Away, away, to tlie south we must go, 


For winter is coming, cold winter with snow. 


Blackbird— 
Soon Jack Frost will come, you know, 
And to the southland we will go. 
I have relations everywhere, 
You’ll see us flying through the air. 
Next spring J’1] come back with the rest 
And build my cozy little nest. 


Wren— 
I’ll come back, too, in the early spring, 
And outside the window I’ll chirp and sing. 
A little boy built a house for me 
High on a post, by th2 old chcrry tree; 
’Twas a neat little house with door so wide 
There was room for me, and my mate beside. 


Song--'‘The Wise Old Owl.’’ Smith & Weaver 


Song Book. 
Owl— 
To-whit, to-whit, to-whoo! 
I’m an owi in the old pine tree: 


Harvest time,, harvest time, 
Happy harvest time is here, 
Happy harvest time. 


(Face audience in two lines, hold out hits and 
make motion of falling nuts.) 


The squirrels hide their nuts away, 
Harvest time! harvest time! 

For gone is summer’s holiday, 
Happy harvest time, 

The apples ripen, brown nuts fall. 

Aud children’s merry voices call. 


Chorus— 
(Hands clasped over heads. ) 

The pumpkins in the fields lie bare, 
Harvest time! harvest time! 

And sweet bird songs are in the air, 
Happy harvest time, 

The farmers all bring in the sheaves, 

While softly fall the autumn leaves. 


Chorus— 


October— 
Merry, merry are the autumn days, 
And over the hill creeps a purple haze, 
We’ll laugh and sing by the bonfire’s blaze, 
In the merry autumn days! 


Song—‘‘A Secret.’’ Smith & Weaver Song Book. 


(Enter small boy.) 
Boy— 

Over the fields where the grasses grow, 
Where asters are nodding to and fro, 

Little Jack Frost comes stealing, 
He is painting the leaves so fair and bright, 
He laughs when he sees the pleasant sight, 
And singing a song of snow-fields white, 

Little Jack Frost comes steaiing. « 


Song—‘‘ Little Birds,’’ Motion Song. Smith & 
Weaver Song Book. 


(Exit all, except Sparrow, Blue Jay, and October.) 


Sparrow— 
Who’s afraid of falling leaves— 
Not I, with my nest up in the eaves! 
Old Jack Frost’s a weicome guest, 
He never will disturb my nest. 
I build my nest in odd places, you know, 
But I'm not afraid of the cold and the snow. 


Blue Jay— 

The merry Blue Jay will not go away, 

But with the sparrow all winter he’ll stay, 

He’ll know the place best to build the new nest, 
The merry Blue Jay will not go with the rest. 


(Enter Jack Frost, shakes hands with Sparrow, 
and Blue Jay.) 


Jack Frost— 
Shake hands, little birds, 
Shake hands if you please, 
I’ve painted the trees 
And the rivers I’ll freeze 
Wherever I go. 
I'm kind-hearted you know, 
And winter ’11 not harm you 
Though chilly winds blow. 





Sparrow and Blue Jay— 
Chirp, chirp, twitter oh, 
Who’s afraid of frost or snow! 
To the southland we'll not go 
Oh no, no, no, no, no. 


(Enter Grasshopper, Cricket, Katydid.) 


Grasshopper— 
I’m grasshopper green, 
In the meadow I’m seen, 
A joily good fellow am I, 
Jack Frost is here, 
*Tis the fall of the year, 
I’ve come but to bid you good bye. 


(Exit. ) 
Cricket— 
Do you ever hear me 
Chirping in the grass, 
A very merry cricket 
Singing as you pass? 
Open up your window, 
I will step inside, 
In the chilly autumn 
I delight to hide. 
(Exit. ) 
Katydid— 
Who was it sang at break of day? 
Octuober— 
Katydid ! 
Katydid— 


Who smelled the fragrant, new mown hay? 


October— 
Katydid! 
Katydid— 
Who was it saw the white-sailed ‘boats, 
Down where the water iily floats, 
Who called to them in shrillest notes? 


October— 
Katydid ! 
Katydid— 
Who was it heard the robin sing? 
October-- 
Katydid! 
Katydid— 
Who saw the birds upon the wing? 
October— 
Katydid ! 
Katydid— 
Who sang in accents loud and clear, 


That autumn time was drawing near, 
And old Jack Frost we need not fear? 


October- 
Katydid: 


Song, (behind the scenes.)—‘‘Katydid Song.’’ 
Smith & Weaver Songs. 


Little Pieces for Little People 
By Laura R. Smith 


OCTOBER DAYS 
October days have come once more, 
Miss Thistle floats away, 
She calls to Golden Rod, good bye, 
For Jack Frost comes to-day! 


MY BALLOON 


Once I sent my big balloon 
Sailing in the sky, 

And it traveled very far, 
O’er the tree-tops high. 

Then I said, ‘‘If my balloon, 
Sails across the sea, 

I wili say, ‘Oh, come, dear winds, 
Blow it back to me’ ’”’ 

THUNDER STORMS 

Who’s afraid cf thunder-storms? 

Neither I or you, ° 


Said the clock upon the wall, 
**Cuckoo, cuckoo, cuckoo p 
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A LITTLE BOY 


What’s a little boy to do, 
When baby is asieep, 

And the house is very still? 
Softly he must creep, 

Must not whistle, sing or play, 

Even on a Saturday. 

Whiat’s a boy to do I say, 
When baby is asleep? 


What’s a little boy to do, 
When the grown folks read? 
Drawing pictures on the slate 
Is.dull fun indeed. 
I must not run about, you know, 
But sit down on a foot-stool low, 
Planning how I’il learn to grow, 
When the grown folks read !, 


THE SAILOR 


Oh I like to play I’m a sailor, 
And I am as brave as can be, 

When there’s a storm on the ocean, 
For mother’s the captain, you see, 
And then, when the sailor grows weary, 
He has a strong anchor you know, 
His little boat rocks like a cradle, 

And off into dreamland he’ll go! 


Brownies 
By Cora Curtis Long 


October clouds their tears have shed, 
October skies bend blue o’er-head. 
With softened light the sun-rays fall 
On bending boughs of maples tall. 


Busy Brownies their brushes dip 

Slyly from tree to tree they skip, 
Flecking with gold the green elm row, 
Flushing the oak to tiery glow; 


Splashing with sober brown the leaves 
That flutter from the gray ash trees; 
Tipping with light the poplars fair, 
Spreading their gay tints everywiiere. 


Plying their tasks from day to day 
These sprightly artists work away, 
Then when the Autumn days are done 
They slip away, tNeir rest well won. 


That Little Bird 
By Edith Palmer Putnam 


No matter what I do, 

My Mamma always knows! 
No matter where I go, 

She hears it pretty close; 
No matter how I try, 

And think I’ve hid it well, 
There is a little bird 

That’s always sure to tell. 


I wish I knew that bird 

That does the mean old trick; 
That follows me around, 

And tells on me so quick; 
There’s not a bit of fun 

No matter where I dwell 
Because that little bird 

Is always sure to tell. 


There’s just one way to do, 
And that is simply this,— 
To always do what’s right, 
No matter what it is! 
Then whiistle as you go, 
So sure that all is well, 
And say, ‘‘ Now, little bird, 
I don't care what you teli!’’ 


A Temperance Pledge 
By Susie M. Best 


I’m a member of the Legion 
That is bound to rout King Wine 
Here beneath the Temperance banner 
I the pledge of Temperance sign. 


I shall touch nor taste nor handle 

Aught that’s tinged with liquor’s hue ; 
May the God that watches o’er us 

Help me keep this promise true. 


g Francois Huber 
1750-1830 
(A True Story) 
By Nellie R. Cameron 


No wiser youth than Huber 
Was found in all the land. 
The key to Nature's secrets 
Was placed within his hand. 
To him the wind was music, 
Companions were the trees, 
But best, he loved to study 
His little friends, the bees. 


As the great gold clock in heaven 
Marked off each shining hour, 
These busy little travelers 
Flitted from flower to flower. 
And Huber journeyed with them 
As back and forth they flew. 
He gathered sweets of knowledge; 
They gathered honey dew. 


So when the twilight deepened, 
It found him on his knees 

Still peering in the bee-hive 
Beneath the locust trees. 

Now Huber ioved a maiden, 
And so, one star-lit night, 

He slipped the ring of promise 
On Amy's finger white. 


What days they spent together 
Amid the bees and flowers! 

For when love shakes the hour glass 
How swiftly fly the hours! 

And life gained deeper meaning, 
Had fuller, richer grown, 

While e’en young Huber’s life work 
Assumed a nobler tone. 


His morn of fame was dawning, 
Love shone with tender light, 
When a-shadow dimmed his vision 

And all grew black as night. 
Then friends, they came to Amy 
And plainly spoke their mind,— 
‘Oh, seek some other husband 
For Huber now is blind.”’ 


But Amy answered firmly, 
‘*That I will never do; 

He needs me more than ever; 
I must be eyes for two.’’ 

And so the gentle Amy 
Became blind Huber’s wife. 

The tender peace of evening 
Illumed their quiet life. 


Within the fragrant garden 
Beneath the locust trees, 
Amy’s bright eyes discovered 
The secrets of the bees. 
Her voice to him was music. 
The wondrous things she told 
Seemed like to fairy stories 
Whose charm would ne’er grow oid. 


PLAYING COOK 


Lit by his fire of genius, 
Beneath his master hand, 
This wondrous store ot knowledge 
Grew famed throughout tiie land. 
And so, for years they labored 
Till death restored his sight 
And there flasied upon his vision 
The Holy City’s light. 


I like to picture Amy 
In lovely angel guise, 
When in her strange new beauty 
She met his seeing eyes. 
Now if you ever study 
The habits of the bees, 
Oh think of gentle Amy 
And her lovework ’neath the trees. 


The Year 
By Agnes H. Schulenburg 


Dame Nature rose early, 
T'was chilly without— 

She lighted her fires 
And bustled about. 


She swept and she scoured, 

She scrubbed and she cleaned 
Iuto each nook and cranny 

Till everything gieamed. 


Then out in her garden, 

With rake and with hoe, 
She loosened the earth, 

That her flowers might grow. 


And picking some posies, 
Just all she was able, 

She made lovely her garments 
And trimmed up her table. 


Wine and fruits she placed on it, 
For guests she invited ; 

She served them so richly 
They went home delighted. 


Then snuffing the candles, 
She crept into bed, 

And drew a white coverlet 
Over her head. 


A Surprise for God 
By Letitia Gofton 


Last night while we all safely slept, 
Our loving Father guardian kept. 
Although we did not have a light 
We were not hidden from His sight, 
And when we woke He still was near 
Although we did not see Him there. 
He does not live so far away 

He cannot watcli us as we play, 

Nor sit upon a throne so high 

He cannot hear us when we cry. 

But close beside us night and day, 

In all.we do and all we say, 

He stands and keeps us safe from harm, 
Upholds us with His strong kind arm. 
And all because He loves us so 

He wants us happy here below. 

So surely we must try to do 
Something to show we love Him too. 
We know when we are nauglity, we 
Displease our Father dreadfully. 

To steal, or lie, or angry grow, 

Or be unkind, it grieves Him so; 

So we wiil try with all our might 
To do the thing we know is right, 
And won’t God be surprised to see 
How very good we all can be. 


Words and Music by ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS 
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1.Oh, we are in the kitch - en, Learn-ing how to cook; The good things we can make you Are writ- ten in this book, We 
2. Oh, we shall pare po - ta - toes And apples for the pie, And beat the eggs for cus - tard And pud-ding, bye-and-bye. We'll 
3. And when the cook-ing’s fin - ished, We'll wash thedishésclean, And dry them till they spark -le And not a speck is seen, I’m 
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wash our hands and fa - ces, And put an a- pron on; For tid - i - ly and neat - tly, #$Must all our work be done, 
knead the bread so snow - y, And roll the pie-crust out, We'll stir the sauce that’s boil - ing Up - on the stove, no doubt. 
sure that, af- ter din - ner, So hard at work we keep,— We'll want to rest a _ lit - tle And just drop off to sleep. 





Directions —The motions will be easily sucgested by the words 


a little book of recipes which they have written in best fashion themselves. 


and a plate or mug to “ shine” during the singing of the last verse, 


Let the children talk about the work and agree upon suitable movements to express the work designated. They should have 
Tie the leaves together with narrow white wash ribbon. ‘It would be well to give them a small square of cheese-cloth 


And, of course, they nod sleepily as they sing the last line, 
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The Passing of the Forest 
By Alexander Blair Thaw 


As long as tlie forest shall live, ; 
still 


The streams shall flow onward, 
singing 
Sweet songs of the woodland, and 


bringing 
The bright living waters that give 
New life to all mortals who thirst. 
But the races of men shall be cursed, 


Yea, the hour of destruction shali come 
To the children of men in that day 
When the forest shall pass away ; 

When the lo woodland voices are dumb; 
And death’s devastation and dearth 
Shall be spread o’er the face of the 

earth, 


Avenging the death of the wood 
The turbulent streams shall outpour 
Their vials of wrath, and no more 
Shall their banks hold back the high 
flood, 
Which shall rush o’er the harvests of 
men ; 
As swiftly receding again. 


Lo! after the flood shall be dearth, 
And the rain no longer shall fall 
On the parching fields; and a pall, 
As of ashes, shall cover the earth; 
And dust-clouds shall darken the sky ; 
And the deep water wells shall be dry. 


And the rivers shall sink in the ground, 
And every man cover his mouth 
From the thickening dust, in 

drouih ; 

Fierce famine shall come and no sound 
Shall be borne on the desolate air 
But a murmur of death and despair. 

—Cenlury. 


that 


Her Sampler 
By Anna B. Patten 


To think Great-Grandmother could be 
A little girl of eight, 

In pinafore or dimity, 
Or sunbounet, sedate. 

This Sampler, faded now and worn, 
Her childish fingers made ; 

Kach stitch, of patient labor born, 
With careful touch was laid. 


‘Wrought in the eighth year of her age 
By Polly Simms,’’ I read, 
**Ah what a sober, littie sage 
Our ancestor, indeed! 
**In 1700—March—sth day—’’ 
These words she doth indite: 
‘*Children, your parents should obey, 
’Tis seemly in God’s sight!’ 


The Alphabet runs, row on row, 
In letters large and small; 

The numbers— ‘‘ 1-2-3-’’—below, 
**Kite.,’’ ending all, 

And then, the border-stitech areund, 
So neat and so precise, 

In faded crewels, on a ground 
Of cunning, quaint device. 


Sometimes, I seem to see her there, 
With little, busy hands; 

Her pretty, smoothly parted hair 
Piaited in silky bands. 

Sitting sedately on a stool, 
Close to her mother's side, 

Sewing her ‘‘stent,’’ by given rule, 
With watchful eye to guide. 


Oh, did she ever romp and play, 
And get in mischief, too; 
Or did she walk in formal way, 
As she was taught to do! 
This little, Puritanic maid, 
Whom I can seem to see 
Sorting her silks of somber shade, 
Her sampler on her knee! 
— St. Nicholas. 


The Silver Moon 
By James P. Webber 


I wonder how they fix the moon! 
I thought in days gone by 

That some one took a high chair 
And hung it in the sky; 

But now that I am wiser, 
I know no chair could be 

Made high enough to bring one up 
Above tlie cherry-tree. 


And once I saw it shining 
All in the broad daylight, 
As if the moon-man had forgot 
It was no longer night. 
And then soine fleecy cloudlets came, 
Like little lambs at play, 
And when I looked for it again, 
The moon had flown away. 
—The Youth's Companion. 
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The Goose Girl 
By Mildred Howells 


A goose-girl, so traditions tell, 
Tending her feathered flock alone 

Beside an ancient wishing-well, 
Once met a wrinkled crone. 


A draught the beldame begged her draw, 
Tie maid complied, when, vision 
strange ! 
Into a tairy bright she saw 
The aged good-wife change. 


Who smiling said, ‘‘This acorn take 
As guerdon for your kindly deed, 

For it shall help you if you break 
Its shell in hour of need.’’ 


Then vanished; but the maid, though. 


kind, 
Was curious, so with a pin 
She pierced the nut at once, to find 
But emptiness within. 


Baffled, she held its value small 
Until the heralds, far and wide, 
Proclaimed the Prince would give a ball 
At which to choose his bride. 


‘*What need,’’ she thought, ‘‘could be 
more dire, 
Than mine to go?’' so broke the nut, 
Whose shell disclosed complete attire 
Fit for a Princess; but——, 


Straight through each breadth of raiment 
rare, 
Just where her prying pin-point went, 
The goose-girl found, to her despair, 
There showed a hopeless rent. 


In vain the maid, to overcome 
Her pin’s fell work, her needle plied 
For while she wrought and wept at home 
The prince picked out his bride. 


Alas that every future goose 
So sacrificed should be, 
By yielidng to an idle mood 

Of curiosity. 


. 


—St. Nicholas. 


“Boy Wanted” 


By Nixon Waterman. 


‘*Wanted—A Boy.’’ How often we 

This quite familiar notice see. 

Wanted—a boy for every kind 

Of task that a busy world can find. 

He is wanted—-wanted now and here; 

There are towns to build; there are paths 
to clear; 

There are seas to sail: there are gulfs to 
span, 

In the ever onward march of man. 


Wanted—the world wants boys today 
And it offers them all it has for pay. 
’Twill grant them wealth, position, fame, 
A useful life, an honored name. 

Boys who will guide the plow and pen; 
Boys who will shape the ways for men; 
Boys who wil! forward the tasks begun, 
Kor the world’s great work is never done, 


The world is eager to employ 

Not just one, but every boy 

Who, with a purpose stanch and true, 

Will greet the work he finds to do. 

Honest, faithful, earnest, kind,— 

To good, awake; to evil, blind,— 

A heart of gold without alloy,— 

Wanted—the world wants such a boy. 
—ZLhe Watchman. 


A Home Song 
By Henry Van Dyke 


I turned an ancient poet's book, 
And found upon the page: 

‘*Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’’ 

Yes, that is true, and something more ; 
You'll find, where’r you roam, 

That marble floors and gilded walls 
Can never make a home. 

But every house where Love abides 
And Friendship is a guest, 

Is surely home, and home, sweet home, 
For there the heart can rest. 


—Country Life. 


“B or No B.” 


I really think my sister May 
Is stupider than me, 

Because she said the other day 
There wasan’t any ‘‘b”’ 

In honeycomb, and spelt it just 
C-double o-m-e ! 

Of course she's wrong; I told her so! 
There’s got to be a ‘‘bee’’ 

Somewhere in honeycomb, because 
He makes it; don't you see! 





—Our Little Ones. 


Verse Making in the Ele- 


mentary School 
(Continued from page 16) 


the works of the English Romanticists, 
because such study will give her an in- 
sight into the theory of poetic produc- 
tion. The continued perusal of Whitman 
aids, for he, also, showed an indifference 
to the dictum of the stylists, expressing 
original thoughts in an original way—a 
character of the untrammeled method of 
childhood. 


Suggestions to Aid Teachers 

Some of the works of the Romanticists 
are within reach of pupils as well as 
teacher, for even very young children 
enjoy Wordsworth’s ‘‘Kitten and the 
Falling lLeaves,'’ Coleridge’s ‘‘Bird 
Song,’’ and isolated passages from 
Shelley and Keats. But the study ot the 
works of the English Romanticists is re- 
commended primarily for teachers. 

In the first attempts at metrical con- 
struction, the united efforts of the class 
were enlisted. Mere and there, a pupil 
volunteered a thought, another added, 
the teacher rejecting,. remolding, re- 
fining, suggesting possible rliymes, plac- 
ing the verse upon the blackboard where 
the class criticized results. “By far the 
better corrections came from the pupil 
themselves. As the stanzas were built 
up in this way, interest increased, until 
children asked if they might read the 
poem aloud, copy it in their note 
books, and memorize it at home. 

A deterioration of taste need not be 
feared from this mode of procedure. 
For the teacher daily presents some- 
thing, perlaps only a couplet, from the 
masters of English verse. 


Devote a Period to Versification 

Perhaps one period a week devoted to 
versitication will give the desired aid to 
prose composition. The work should 
not occur so often that it loses its charm, 
nor so seldom that it is undertaken with 
awkwardness. One shrinks from defi- 
nitely outlinimrg method, for stereotyped 
modes of procedure such as one must 


disastrous here. 

With pupils of the seventh grade, it 
was thougiit best to approacii the subject 
somewhat‘adroitly. In connection with 
the regular study of literature, Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ Daffodils’’ was presented, the 
exquisite imagery appealing strongly to 
the children. At the close, the couplet 
written by Mrs. Wordsworth, ‘‘ They flash 
upon that inward eye, which is the bliss 
ot solitude,’’ was spoken of, as perhaps 
the finest verse in the poem. The 
point was here made, that others than 
famous poets can sometimes write credit- 
able verse. Pupils were aksed if they 
would lke to try to write even a quatrain 
about the lovely bouquet of daffodils on 
the teacher’s desk. They showed much 
pleasure in their attempts, and some 
really good work was produced. 

In the grammar grades it was found 
impracticable to conduct concert work. 
One child’s thought did not fit into 
another’s so easily as in the case of 
younger pupils. The older ones wanted 
to go by themselves, work out their 
stanza, and then offer it for criticism. 
They became self-critical as they grew 
in appreciation of the lyric qualities of 


verse. ‘‘Does it sing well?’’ frequently 
helped children to make their own 
corrections. 


Another Helpful Feature 

One exceedingly helpful feature of 
this work with advanced pupils is some- 
what analogous to Ascham’s method of 
double transaction in the teaching of 
Latin. The substance of a stanza un- 
known to students was placed upon the 
blackboard in prose form. They were 
aksed to write a couplet, a quatrain, or 
several stanazs based upon the thought 
given. Afterward the original stanza 
was placed upon the blackboard for com- 
parison. The first attempt was with 
Browning's ‘‘ Apparitions,’’ second stanza. 
The prose rendering read: ‘‘The sky was 
a mass of black clouds until one bright 
star appeared.’’ This couplet was form- 
ed by a student — 

‘‘Night entered in a sable gown. 

A lone star sparkled in her crown.’’ 


Browning then followed :— 
‘*Sky—what a scowl of cloud, 





Till, near and far, 


follow in the grammar class would prove. 
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Ray on rav split the shroud: 
Splendid, a star!’’ 


Old Greek Methods Review 


The element of music was added at the 
suggestion of a child in the third vrade, 
A couplet had been formed and read 
aloud: The child said: ‘‘I can makeg 
tune for that."’ She rose and sang a 
simple melody surprisingly appropriate 
to the words. Such improvisation is by 
no means to be classified as a twentieth 
century fad, for did not the Greeks traiy 
their youth to improvise an accompanj. 
ment on the cithara when ‘declaiming 
Homeric verse? Did not the Hebrews 
teach their matchless literature with 
the aid of music? During mediaeval 
attempts at education, much stress was 
placed upon the union of literature and 
music, both in the chants of the ecclesias. 
tical schools, and in the mznue songs of 
the secuiar schools. 


The Joy of Creative Work 

Much can be gained from a study of 
Sidney Lanier’s ‘‘Science of English 
Verse,”’although the application of his 
principles to elementary. language lessons 
was perhaps not dreamed of- by the 
author. 

A teacher who gives herself up. to the 
subject of uniting the exercises in music 
and language will find the way opening 
daily with new delights. She will find 
that a book of method is scarcely neces. 
sary, nor even desirable, for the pupils 
themselves will lead. Whatever is 
natural for a child to dois done easily, 
The babe croons little melodies all his 
own ; and he chatters sweet little jingling 
sayings long before the prosaic world 
has taught him its iron speech. To 
return to the free, creative activity of 
early childhood isa delight to pupils, 
because most schools offer so little oppor- 
tunity for spontaneous, undirected work, 
Surely the educational reformers of the 
past implied that linguistic work must 
be free and spontaneous if it is to be 
successful. * To fully apply the principles 
of Rousseau or Froebel to language 
training leads one inevitably to this 
type of work, The joy to be experienced 
by the majority of children in _ this 
subject is the best book of method to 
be consulted. For each pupil will find 
his own method, just as each writer of 
distinction finds his mode of procedure 
conforming to his individual capacity. 
Certainly to this subject may be applied 
to the fullest extent of its signicfiance 
Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘final highest test of 
a subject .of culture—does it create 
pleasurable excitement?’’ 


Friendly Tip 


' Restored Hope and Confidence. 





After several years of indigestion and 
its attendant evil influence on the mind, 
it isnot very surprising that one finally 
loses faith in things generally. 

AN. Y. woman writes an interesting 
letter. She says: 


‘‘Three years ago I suffered from an ' 


attack of peritonitis which left me ina 
most miserabl e condition. For over two 
years I suffered from nervousness, weak 
heart, shortness of breath, could not 
sleep, etc. 

‘‘My appetite was ravenous but I felt 
starved all the time. I had plenty of 
food but it did not nourish me because 
of intestinal indigestion. Medical treat- 
ment did not seem to help, I got dis 
couraged, stopped medicine and did not 
care much whether I lived or died. 

“One day a friend asked me why! 
didn't try Grape-Nuts, stop drinking 
coffee and use Postum. I had lost faith 
in everything, but to please my friends 
I began to use both and soon became 
very fond of them. 

“It wasn’t long before I got some 
strength, felt a decided change in my 
system, hope sprang up in my heart and 
slowly but surely I got better. I could 
sleep very well, the constant craviny for 
food ceased and I have better healt: now 
than before the attack of peritonitis. — 

‘‘My husband and I are still using 
Grape-Nuts and Postum.’’? ‘‘There’s 4 
Reason.”’ 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read, ‘‘The Road to \Vell- 
ville,’ in pk xs. 
Ever read the above letter? Amew one 
appears from time to time, They are seB- 
e, true, and full of human 


interest. 
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The Menomonie Schools 
(Continued from page 9) 


Second, In the life of the child after its school 
days are over, he will be concerned with those ac- 
tivities which deal with things rather than with 
books, with what men do and with what he is to do 
rather than with what men say; and very much 
more with what men do today and what is to be 
done today, than with what men said and did a 
thousand years ago. And therefore, the training in 
the school which will early put the child in touch 
with the things of his environment and which de- 
mand the activities essential in dealing with those 
things, is a kind of training which directly fits him 
for his later work in life. 

Third, Much of that which the child ordinarily 
acquires in school as a matter of knowledge has 
littie value as knowledge; whatever of gain there 
has been in its acquirement was in the effort put 
forth for such acquirement, and in the resulting ef- 
fect upon the individual in increased capacity for 
similar effort. It is believed that many of the facts 
which make up the body of knowledge ordinarily 
required may be safely omitted from the work of 
the school, and in place of the work necessary for 
their acquisition, there may be substituted a train- 
ing which is essentially doing, and which will play 
a larger part in the efficient activities of the child 
in later life than would a knowledge of the omitted 
facts. 

Fourth, Mental training results not solely from 
a study of what others have done and said, but in 
the determination of what is to be done today, of 
how it shall be done, and in the control and direc- 
tion of physical activities employed in the doing. 
There is a kind of mental training unsurpassed in 
value by any otlier as a preparation for professional 
life or for work with one’s hands. 

Fifth, As statistics show that ninety-two out of a 
hundred young people who complete the work in 
the grades below the high school in our public 
school system subsequently earn their living and 
support those dependent upon them by the work of 
their hands, therefore the public school system 
which plays its proper part in the training of cit- 
izens and in the development of the highest type 
of mauhood and womanhood must offer some train- 
ing of hand, some training of mind through the 
training of the hand, some training toward the 
recognition of the nobility of manual iabor con- 
trolled and directed by mental activity to useful 
ends, if it is to do the best that can be done to fit 
these ninety-two people out of a hundred, during 
the time they are in school, for their future po- 
sition in life. To put it in other phrase, the train- 
ing of mind through the training of the hand is 
unsurpassed by any other kind of mental training 
for the individual who is fitting himself for those 
professions demanding mental work chiefly, and it 
has a practical utility superior to any other kind 
of mentai training for the individual who finds 
his after school activities in life in the field of 
manual labor. 

Sixth, A practical development of the physical 
organism is essential to the highest wellbeing of 
the individual; intelligent, systematic, and persist- 
ent physical training in the schools will do much 
toward the development of such an organism and 
for the training of the child in the care of that 
organism. 

Seventh, In addition to mental, manual, and phy- 
sical training, it is desirable that there shall be a 
development and training of the aesthetic sense for 
practical uses and for the largest enjoyment of the 
individual. An appreciation of beauty in form and 
color, of harmony and fitness in dress and in tie 
decorations and furnishings of the home, an appre- 
ciation of music coupled with practice in the art of 
singing, are acquisitions which will add to the com- 
fort, usefulness, and happiness of the individual. 

In addition to the public school system as out- 
lined above in its special features, Menomonie 
possesses other educational advantages. The rapid 
development of the kindergarten system in the 
West, and the introduction of manual training and 
domestic art and science in the school systems of 
Wisconsin and adjoining states, have created a 
large demand for specially trained teachers in these 
different lines of work. ; 

Practical experience in the development of these 
three phases of educational work in Menomonie, 
together with the facilities afforded by the special 
equipment provided by Mr. Stout, seemed to make 
Menomonie an ideal place for the establishment of 
Training Schools for. the preparation of manual 
training aud domestic science teachers and kinder- 
gartners. In 1903, the Stout Training Schools for 
carrying on this work were established and are 
supported by Mr. Stout. 

The schools offer two years’ courses in each De- 
partment, with a year of graduate work. Each 
year since their organization the attendance has 
increased rapidly, and next year additional build- 
ings for instructional purposes and for dormitories 
will be needed. 


Two other schools, unique in their plan of organ- 
ization and purpose, are to be found in Menom- 
onie: the County Training School for the prepar- 
ation of country school teachers, offering one, and 
two year courses, and the County School of Agri- 
culture and Domestic Economy, organized as a 
school of secondary rank specially designed to meet 
the needs of children who have completed the work 
in the country schools. 

The County Training School is each year grad- 
uating a number of students sufficient to fill all the 
vacancies occurring in the country schools of the 
county. Practically the entire teaching force in 
the district schools of the county has been trained 
in this school. : 

The boys in the Agricultural School have both 
theoretical and practical instruction in the ele- 
ments of agriculture, in carpentry, and in forging. 
The girls have systematic instruction in domestic 
art and science, and both boys and girls have a 
well organized line of academic work carried on 
side by side with the special lines. 

These two schools are organized under special 
laws which provide for state aid to the extent of 
two-thirds the annual cost of maintenance, the 
county providing and equipping the building in 
which both the schools are housed. 

Mr. Stout as a member of the State Senate was 
very active in securing the legislation providing 
for the establishment of these two classes of 
schools, and it was largely due to his influence that 
these two schools, the first of the kind established 
in the state or the country, were located in Me- 
nomonie. 

Menomonie furnishes a good illustration of what 
can be done for a community in an educational way 
by an interested, intelligent, public spirited cit- 
izen with moderate means at his command. It has 
not been the purpose of Mr. Stout to carry on these 
lines of experimental work simply in the interest 
of Menomonie, but to demonsrtate in a large way 
and for the public good, what it is possible to do 
in the development of the public school systems in 
other communities. 





Schoo] City Exchange 
(Continued from page 19) 


responsibilities equally between the girls and boys. 
The method is just as important for developing 
character for one sex as forthe other. Shoulda 
boy be elected chief executive it is well to suggest 
that a girl be elected judge, or vice versa. 

Voting, generally should be by ballot, but in or- 
ganizing, for the sake of making it possible to com- 
plete the organizing in a brief time, it is well to 
have the young people vote by raising their right 
hands. 

Encourage the children to clap their hands, but 
for only an instant, and tell them they must not 
stamp as that interferes too much with the work of 
organizing. 

The more dramatic the organizing is the greater 
will be the impression made on the children, but 
it is not necessary to have it dramatic at all to 
enable you to get good results. 

Write the name on a blackboard as soon as one is 
nominated. Leta teacher or pupil write on paper 
the names and offices of all elected and give this 
list to the city clerk or secretary of state for record. 

Should distinguisiied visitors be present, ask 
them to address the school but never till the organ- 
izing is complete. 

Use as much or little formality as you may find 
convenient. 

Generally one nomination for an office, when or- 
ganizing, is better than more. Of course, if the 
one nominated is obviously not the choice of a ma- 
jority of the pupils, you must have others nominated 
till a satisfactory candidate is found. 

It is so long since we printed in this department 
a ‘‘Petition for Citizenship’’ to be signed by the 
pupils, and the little ‘‘Code of Laws’’ which has 
been found to be excellent for its purpose, that I 
should like to reprint it right here, but the space 
allotted to us will not permit. These can be found 
in the new edition of ‘‘The School Republic.’’ If 
those who have the old edition, which does not 
contain the petition, will send ten cents to cover 
cost of printing and postage, I will send them 
copies. 

I have found that it is a decided improvement to 
organize the pupils of each room into a separate 
School City and join the several School Cities in 
a School State, rather than to have each room a 
ward of a large School City. In very large schools 
it is sometimes desirable to have several School 
States. 


Keep in mind that the executive officer should: 


not preside at meetings of the legislative body and 
that one person should not hold two offices at one 
time. 

The functions of the state officers for the whole 
school are about the same as those of the city for 
each room. 


Program for Organizing 


1. Explain to the pupils the object of the School 
Republic, arouse as much interest as possible, and 
invite them to sign a petition askiug for the privi- 
lege of citizenship and at the same time giving 
their pledge of loyalty and obedience. 

2. If possible, assemble ali the pupils in one 
place. 

3. Invite the pupils to adopt a brief fundamental 
code of laws. 

4. Ask those pupils to raise their hands who 
think they know who would make tlie best gov- 
ernor. From those whose hands are up, use a little 
tact (not much tact is necessary) in choosing the 
one to nominate. It is sometimes well to talk the 
whole matter over with several of the pupils 
previous to this meeting, though this is not neces- 
sary. If the one named is not well known, have 
him stand up, that all may know who he is, and 
introduce him as the candidate, if you wish this 
little formality. Then, in place of asking for some 
one to second the nomination, call on all the 
pupils who want him, to hold up their right hands. 
If an obvious majority vote for him, declare him 
elected and ask for a nomination for chief justice, 
and then for lieutenant governor, secretary of state, 
treasurer and such other officials as you may want. 
If there is not a decided majority, call for a second 
nomination, and declare as elected tle one who 
gets the larger number of votes. 

5. Ask all who have been elected to come forward, 
and unless you desire to use some more formal 
words, say to them that they have been greatly 
honored by their schoolmates and if they are will- 
ing to do the best they can to learn the duties of 
their offices and to perform them faithfully, to raise 
their right hands and say, ‘‘I promise.’’ Then say 
to the assembled pupi!s that if they are pleased with 
their new officers, they may clap their hands. Then, 
if you have badges for the officers, pin them on 
and have them return to their seats. The badges 
may be given immediately after the officers’ pledges, 
before you give the pupils time to clap their hands, 
or you can present the badges anotlier day. 

6. Have the pupils of each room elect one boy 
and one girl to represent them in the legislature. 
This may be done either before or after they go to 
their rooms. 

7. Explain that they can have, if it is thought 
best, one or more administrative departments under 
the governor, for the state, and under the mayors 
of each School City, such asa board of health, a 
police department a department of games, a de- 
partment of public cleanliness, etc. In case 
any department is decided upon, the governor or 
mayor must nominate the officers, and the legis- 
lative body may approve or disapprove. The ap- 
pointing of officers can come later in the day or 
next day, as may seem best under the circum- 
stances, 

8. Tell the pupils they may choose a name for 
their School Republic, and as may seem more prac- 
ticable, do it before parting or later in the day or 
next day. 

g. Sing ‘‘ America’’ or something else, if there is 
time. 

to. Addresses by principal, teachers and guests. 

11, Return to rooms, 








The Best 
TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
especially recommended for the 
restoration of energy and vitality, 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, impaired digestion 
or appetite. 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully pre- 
pared preparation of the phos- 
phates, and has been found a 
most valuable general Tonic. 

A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and wholesome beverage, 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 cents 
to Rumrorp Cuemicat Works, Providence, R. |., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


























Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club : 


The following are some of the topics which will be discussed 
in this depart ment from time to time: 

How I made my school a success. 

How I secure prompt attendance, 

How Linterest my younger pupils when the older ones 
are reciting. 

How I improved the looks of my schoolroom, 

How I improved the looks of my school yard, 

Our most interesting Special Day Program, 

How I provided my school with a library, 

How I succeeded in interesting the parents of my school. 

Methods I have found successful in interesting children to 
write letters and compositions, 

These and all other subjects interesting to teachers of 
ungraded schools will be discussed in this dep: irtment. 

Letters should be short for our space is iimited and we 
waut to give every State an opportunity to be represented, 
Every teacher whose manuscript is accepted for this depart- 
ment will receive cash remuneration for it, 

When preparing letters for publication kindly observe the 
following points: Keep letter to Club members and private 
letter to the President entirely separate. For letters to Club 
Members use paper, 814 x 5'4. Write plainly and concisely 
on one side only, holding the paper so that the lines wiil 
be about 7 inc hes. long. 

Rewrite your Club letter until you are sure it is written as 
well as you are able to express it and that the spelling, gram- 
mar and punctuation are correct. Write the number of 
words the letter contains in the upper right hand corner of 
the first page and your true name and address, for the 
president’s guide, in the upper left hand corner of the same 
page, always state how you wish your letter to be signed 
when published, 

All material intended for 
dressed to the President, Mrs. Jean Halifax, 


Club Motto for § hucniitier’ 


Do thy best always, do it now; 
For in the present time, 
As in the furrows of a plough, 
Fall seeds of good or crime. 
—Jones Very. 


this department should oe — 
Alstead, 


seed-time is 
toil of the 
of the 


reaping ; 


But the 
the joy 


‘Sowing must precede 
essential for  harvest-time. 
sower is sure to be followed by 
reaper.’’ 


Club Poem for September 


A Thought for the New School Year 
By Letitia Gofton 


*Tis a fresh school year! Let us without fear 
Take up our task again, 

And with thougiits of love for our God above 
Sow in His fields our grain. 

Pull up the weeds that so hardy grow, 

And the good seed in their places sow. 


Did we fail before? Then let’s try once more; 
Kver and ever and aye; 

Let us do our part with a prayerful heart 
And siniles that are sweet and gay; 

For many a cornfield bleak and bare 

Springs into life when the sun shines there. 


A wonderful trust in our hands is thrust— 
None greater on Jand or sea; 
For the work we do even I and you, 
Is done for eternity. 
The children’s souls are the fields we sow 
And blessed or cursed by what we let grow. 


President's Letter for September 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

A cordial greeting to each and all, as you open 

your year’s work. And let us make it a ‘‘rceeord 
year,’’ with every day a red-letter day !* 
_ Your watchword poem for this month is a greet- 
ing from one of you—a plucky, earnest teacher. 
And a very appropriate thought it is for our har- 
vest month, as well as most suggestive to every 
conscientious teacher. 

Have any of you tried a Seed-time and Harvest 
Special Day program? If so, please write to us 
describing it. The Harvest Festivals are as useful 
as they are enjoyable, especially in rural schools. 


Our Travel Club letters are treasures for our 
Georgaphy classes, and just what we all want. 
Isn't it delightful to take these interesting little 


paper journeys to the Clubiies’ homes and schools ? 

But we want more careful work than some _ that 
has been received from the Junior Club members. 
Don’t send uncorrected letters from the pupils. 

The teachers can make the Junior work very 
helpful and enjoyable for the Grammar, History 
and Geography classes, as well as for School Papers 
or Friday Exercises. But these letters on local 
history and geography sent to the Club columns, to 
be paid for, ought to be carefully written ,in ink, 
and corrected by the teacher before they leave the 
schoolroom. I’m sure, if you stop to think a 
ioment, you will realize what ought to be done. 
It wouldn’t be a good advertisement for the teacher, 
to say the least, to print these uncorrected letters. 
So, though we have some quite 
papers from junior pupils, we wont’ print them this 
time. We'll wait till the corrected paper is sent. 
And please don't send but one letter on a certain 
subject. Let all the pupils compete, and choose 
the best article; or let all work together, and send 
the ‘‘composite’’ letter. We have half a dozen 


interesting little ° 


~ 


4‘ 


€.g., on an interesting 
feature of that town. The letters are all quite 
good—(if only they had been corrected!); some 
give a certain set of items, others information. of 
another kind. Now, if these had been put to- 
gether we should have had a fine ‘‘ Junior’’ column, 
Won't you be very, very careful, Club teachers, to 
send the best work your pupils can do? It will pay 
you to take pains, you see. For‘one thing, the 
parents will enjoy the copy of the Normal In- 
structor containing a well-written letter froin ‘their 
boy or girl,k And we pay for accepted material, 
remember, 

I want good clear pictures of your schools, too. 
Some have been received, but, I’m sorry to say, 
are not clear enough to reproduce well. . If you 
have a pretty group; a fine, odd, or interesting 
schoolhouse; a pleasant ‘‘cosy corner,’’ an attract- 
ive ‘‘interior’’ or school yard, send us a snapshot 
of it. 

I will answer all your questions as promptly as I 
can, with a personal letter. But in answer to 
many inquiries, will say here, as I’ve often said 
before :—the Club is free to every teacher, every- 
where. There isn’t a sign of a fee—in fact, you're 
paid for calling on us!—(via a letter), So come, 


letters from one scliool, 

















MRS. JEAN HALIFAX 
President of the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


one and all! We're banded together to help one 
another, you see. 
Cordially your friend, 
JeAN HALIFAX, President. 


Club Exchange 


1. Principal Milo H, Miller, Mt. Oliver, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writes of his enjoyment of the Corres- 
pondence Club—having now exchanged letters with 
other H. O. A’s in twelve States. ‘‘I have,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘five slielves full of curios, products, min- 
erals, ete., in a good sized case, and am adding to 
my collection ev ery month. It is interesting work, 
and every box received is a delightful surprise. 
Have just received a box of rhododendrons galax, 
etc., from the crest of the Blue Ridge. I can 
scarcely tell you how much it means to us pent-up 
city folks. I would like a correspondent in every 
State in the Union. Will Club members please 
notice my want.’’ 

2. Mr. Bert Leach, Bailey, Mich., would be glad 
to exchange post-cards with other teachers, either 
in the United States or abroad. 

3. Miss Bula Legg, West, Texas, has pupils who 
wish to exchange letters with pupils in the North 
and West. She also wishes to exchange letters with 
other teahers in the West. 


Query Department 


1. Dear Help-One-Anothers :-- 

For the teacher who is iu need of a hektograph, 
the following may be home made, is inexpensive 
and is very useful :— 

Two ounces gelatine: two ounces 
sugar; eight ounces water, (on2-half pint) ; 
ounces glycerine. 

Put into stew-kettle and let stand twenty-four 


granulated 
twelve 


Then heat on a water bath till the gelatine 
dissolves. If any remains undissolved, strain into 
hektograph pan. Puncture all bubbles with needle 
or straw. The hektograph pan may be any oblong 
shallow pan; but better still, have a tinner make to 
your order a pan nine by twelve inches and three. 
foruths inch deep, with a cover. 

After using the hektograpl, wash the copy off 
carefully with tepid water. When the surface be- 
comes rough from much using place the pan over 
the stove and allow the substance to melt. When 
cool, the surface will again be smcoth.—M. ALIcr 
IDE, Minnesota. 

2. Would you like an article on ‘‘My Visit to 
the Ostrich Farm, Floridaf—J.W. 

[Yes, we would. Send it right along. We want 
everything that’s interesting ! “And this ought to 
be. —PRESIDENT. ] 

3. In answer to R. A. J. 


hours. 


’s.question in regard toa 
hektograph, I bought mine from St. Paul Book 
and Stationery Co., St. Paul, Minn., and like it 
very much.—ELEANOR HITCHCOCK, Wis. 

4. Will some teacher tell me where I can get 
cotton and live-oak moss? 

5. R.A.J., who asks in March Normal Instructor 
where to obtain a hektograph can get one from 
The Hektograph Co., 42 Murray St., New York. 
Their goods are sold by Montgomery, Ward & Co 
of Chicago, listed in their large catalogue.—BERY 
LEACH, Mich. 

[Hektographs may be secured from any school 
supply house. See advs. in columns of Normal 
Instructor.— PRESIDENT. | 


Travel Club 


From the Golden State 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Greetings from the Golden State! Best wishes 
from the valley of Santa Clara, close to’the beauti- 
ful Pacific, to all our band. 

This is largely a fruit raising section and there is 
plenty to entertain visitors, trom our Blossom 
Festival in March, when al] our six million fruit 
trees don their prettiest suits, through the busy 
summer days when canneries and dryers are being 
worked to their utmost capacity, and later on when 
the dried fruits are in the packing houses being pre- 
pared for shipment all over the world. 

This valley is about fifty niles long and twenty 
wide. To the west are the Santa Cruz Mountains 
covered with huge redwood trees, on the east is the 
Coast Range, upon the highest of which, Mt. 
Hamiltom, can be seen Lick Observatory, At the 
South these mountain ranges come together. and in 
a little canyon are the New Almaden quicksilver 
mines, the largest in this country. At the North 
San Francisco Bay extends into this county and 
it is only fifty miles to the Golden Gate. 

Some time I may write more in particylar in 
regard to the fruit industry here.—San, Jose, Calif. 


Roosevelt County, New Mexico 


Dear Help-One-Anotlhiers :— 

If I could make this region half as interesting 
with my pen as it really is, you would all .liank 
our President for inviting me to attempt an account. 

The geographies tell us that almost the whole of 
New Mexico is arid unless irrigated, but people are 
fast learning different, and farming is already the 
leading occupation in this section of the Territory. 
There is still some stock raising, but on a smaller 
scale than formerly. The oldtime cowboy is rapid- 
ly becoming extinct. He either changes his occu- 
pation or drifts with the westward ‘tide, Many, 
subinitting to the inevitable, become leading 
citizens under the new state of affairs. 

However this is not a developed country, only a 
fast developing one. Our post office is twenty 
miles away and the nearest scliool house ten miles, 
though we expect to have both here in another 
twelve months. There are no church buildings 
except in the towns. I have been teaching at my 
home without either desks or blackboard, and have 
never noted more rapid progress among pupils; 
which, to digress, is evidence that it is not so much 
the tvols with which we labor as the material upon 
which we work, that gives results. Another mis- 
taken idea about this region is that it is filled with 
Mexicans. There are very few on our plains or 
rolling prairies. They follow the water courses, 
and are plentifui in the mountains, being for the 
most part engaged in sheep raising. There is a 
spring near here on Ceibelo (Buffalo) Creek where 
they come to dip the sheep. 

Ten miles west of us is the Pecos river, where 
numerous fisting parties enjoy themselves in the 
summer, ; but they must take their shade with 
them as there are few trees, only an occasional 
cottonwood. .-On our creeks are many cedars, 
mostly of a scrubby growth; but the stumps still 
standing tell us that the man with the ax has long 
since done his work. The prairies are dotted with 
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short mesquite, the roots of which are used for 
fuel. The common bear grass Yucca filamen- 
fosa, defiant alike of heat, cold and drouth, 
grows in abundance. In spring wild daisies 
peep up here, there and everywhere; while 
white and purple asters are just as profuse in 
autumn. 

The animals found here are wolves, coyotes, 
antelope, a few badgers and wild cats and 
innumerable rabbits, both the muleears and 
cottontails, The antelope are scarce now and 
are protected by law. Near water there are 
quite a number of Spanish quail, which are 
rapidly being destroyed in season and out of 
season. Hawks, field larks and biue birds are 
also common. In the Capetan mountains, 
nearly one hundred miles from here, are wild 
bear and deer, the delight of hunters during 
the summer months, though one person is 
allowed to kill only one deer in a season. 

You would not consider even the shortest ac- 
count of this region complete without mention 
of the strong winds we have here, but the idea 
that they are continual is almost as absurd 
as that it never rains here. We do occasionally 
have winds that are very disagreeable, it being 
difficult to walk against them. The past winter 
has been moderately cold, with several light 
snows, the heaviest about six inches deep, but 
in general the character of the climate is better 
than its reputation and our county is worthy its 
name. LITTLE NELL. 

[Call again, with other interesting items. This 
is a first rate one. And send some pictures—for 
which we pay as we do for written material.— 
PRESIDENT. | 


Eastern Colorado 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I am sending you a description of eastern Col- 
orado, where I am at present teaching a rural 
school. 

This portion of the State differs widely trom the 
western part where the lofty Rockies rear their 
heads and offer such a variety of scenery. Here 
there is nothing but prairie, vast and limitless, 
without even a tree to break the monotony of the 
view. This prairie is covered with a short, but 
very nutritious, grass called, ‘‘ buffalo grass.*? On 
this immense herds of cattle and horses are able to 
subsist through the entire winter. 

As there is no herd law here, everyone must brand 
his stock if he wishes to escape all difficulty in 
proving the ownership of them, if such a question 
should arise. These brands are registered in Den- 
ver. Our brand is called, open ‘‘A, lazy L.’’ 

For many years this country has been strictly a 
cattleman’s ccuntry, so he naturally views with 
disfavor the settling of the land, for he regards it 
as a menace to his trade. But to the agriculturist 
it is indeed welcome, for as someone has sagely 











Do you want to get postal cards, photogaaphs, raw and manu- 
factured materials from Argentine Republic? You can have 


all these in exchange forthe following material: 


1. Photograph of school life in the United States, class and 
outdoor work, play, self government, parent meetings, teachers 
Institutes, etc., etc. 2, Accounts of helpful nevices and aids 
for the class room. 3. Magazine pictures and others suitable 
Address Mr. Ernesto Nelson, Museo de 


for use at school. 
Educacion, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


remarked, ‘‘The rain follows the plow,’’ and this 
seems true enough, for the rainfall has preceptibly 
increased in the last few years. 

Most of the new settlers have built their houses 
of sod, which make very comfortable homes, being 
delightfully cool in summer and warm in winter. 

There are few wild animals here. Where, ninety 
miles east in Kansas, the jack rabbit abounds, here 
one is seldom if ever seen. Once ina great while 
a few antelope are seen in the distance along the 
Smoky River (which by the way, is a ‘‘dry run.’’) 
The coyotes are numerous and they often make the 
night awiul with their wild howl. It is not only 
at night that they ventrue forth; almost any day 
one may trot across your path, throwing you a 
deceitful look of fear over his shoulder. Of course 
we have gophers, prairie dogs, badgers and ground 
squirrels in abundance. But it is the rattlesnake 
that flourishes here and their number never seems 
to lessen, though I suppose they will eventually be 
exterminated. 

Well, I should like to te]l you something about 
the mirage, that wonderful phenomena of nature, 
which is seen here so frequently, but I fear I have 
already taken up too mucli space. 

PRAIRIE VIEW, Colorado. 

[This is just the kind of a Travel Club letter that 
we thoroughly enjoy. And I hereby give notice to 
all Club teachers to ‘‘please copy!’’ That is, write 
such a picture of your own region. It is worth 
more than a textbook Geography lesson. Miss K., 
can you send us kodaks of your schoolliouse, a 

sodhouse, or some characteristic 
views of places around you? 
—PRESIDENT. | 











THE TOMB COLLECE, LUCKNOW, INDIA 


The Story of the Tomb College 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

Would you like to hear the story 
of our queer Tomb Coilege? (In 
Lucknow, India.) 

Toward the close of the seven- 
teenth century, a Frenchman, named 
Claude Martin, entered the British 
army in India. He began as a pri- 
vate, but within a few years had 
risen to the rank of Captain. Soon 
after this he came into favor with 
native royalty and entered the ser- 
vice of the Nawabs of the Province 
of Oudh, being allowed to retain his 
rank, and enjoy promotion. Before 
many yaers had passed, he had _ be- 
come Col. Claude Martin, and had 
gathered a large fortune. He was 
generous with his wealth, and _ be- 
coming interested in the education 
of European boys in India, founded 
several large boarding scliools for 
boys, and also for girls, in the Jarger 
cities of India, where free support 
and education were gvien to found- 
ationers. 

The magnificient Lucknow College 
which bears his name was built by 
the Colonel asa tomb for himself, 
The story is told that when he had 
drawn the designs he slowed it to the 
King of Oudh, who immediately ex- 
pressed a desire to have it for him- 
self. But the Colonel, thinking one 
style as good as anotlier for his royal 
friend, sold him another building 
which he had ready, and proceeded 
with his own. Before its comple- 





tion, however, he died, but left in- 
structions as to-his burial, this being 









the only way to insure the property against 
confiscation by the King, for these old Kings 
scrupulously respected burial places, The 
building was to be finished with funds left to 
endow a school there; so today about two 
hundred European boys find a home and ex 
cellent educational advantages in this romantic 
spot. The bones of the Colonel still lie buried 
in the east crypt of the chapel, in a plain 
sarcophagus, guarded by four marble grena- 
diers,.and in the ceiling of this room are some 
fine old paintings 

In 1857, during the time of the Indian 
Muiiny under Sir Henry Lawrence, the build- 
ing was taken possession of, and occupied for 
a sliort time by the enemy, who broke open 
the tomb and scattered the bones about, but 
these were afterwards collected and replaced 
by tie Britich. 
iahe buildutg is irregular in style, with ex- 

tensive wings, one great central tower support- 
ed wath flyfug buttresses, and four smaller 
towers. The hasement story is raised to a good 
height abov2 (he ground and the whole front 
of the build®ng forms a large half circie with 
many steps leading up to the stone landing. 
Facing the entrance is an artificial lake in 
which has been erected a great tower pillar, 
and the whole is surrounded by extensive 

grounds, called ‘‘The La Martiniere Park,’’ re- 

served for the use of the students. 

EK. M. H., Lucknow, India. 


Club Letters 


How to Make Pulp Maps 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

I hope you will like my way of making paper 
pulp maps. 

I get the children. to tear soft newspapers into 
very, very small pieces until they have a wooden 
pail nearly full, I then pour over the paper enough 
boiling water to cover all the pieces, stirring all 
the time witha stick. I find the children only too 
glad to stir this mass of paper occasionally for a 
few days until it is reduced to pulp. 

Now for the map drawing. Each pupil has a piece 
of pine board, smoothly planed, on which to draw 
the outline map with a lead pencil. When the 
map drawing is finished, each pupil takes a handful 
of pulp, squeezes it dry enough to be easily used, 
and covers his map with the pulp, making the 
elevations high, sloping the valleys and coast line, 
and marking the rivers with a sharp stick but not 
cutting through to the board. After the pulp is 
moulded into a nice relief map it should be leit 
until thoroughly dry and then taken from tie board 
by slipping a knife underneath. It can then be 
pasted on cardboard or stiff paper, the lakes and 
rivers tinted blue, and the large cities indicated by 
dots. ‘Tie finished product can not help but be a 
source of pride as well as instruction to the pupil. 
The pulp will keep indefinitely if kept moist and 
stirred occasionally. Remember to use a wooden 
pail, as a tin pail will rust and discolor the pulp; 
also make the maps quite thick at their thinnest 
place so they will not crack when removed from 
the board, which can be used for another map the 
next week. 

(Continued on next page) 





Coffee the Cause 


Of Various Ailments. 





It does not require a scientist to discover if 
coffee is harmful. 

Plain common sense and the simple habit of 
looking for the cause of things, soon reveals coffee 
in its true ligiit—that of a habit-forming drug. 

‘“‘My family on both sides were confirmed coffee 
topers,‘’ writes a Penna. painter, ‘‘and we suffered 
from nervousness, headache, sleeplessness dizziness 
and palpitation of the heart. 

‘‘Medical treatment never seemed to do any 
permanent good. I thought there must be some 
cause for these troubles and yet did not find it was 
coffee until I was forty-one. 

‘‘Hearing of the benefit that many had derived 
from changing to Postum, I quit coffee and used 
Postum entirely. Now I am like a new man, 

‘T sleep well, can eat tliree good meals a day, 
have no headache nor palpitation, no nerve twitch- 
ing in my face, and I don’t have to pay out hard- 
earned money for medicines. 

‘TI believe a good hot cup of Postum made 
strong, with half milk and takes before retiring at 
night, is the best thing to keep a painter from hav- 
ing lead poisoning. That’s my experience anyway.’’ 

‘*There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co.,; Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 


from time totime. They are genuine, true, and full 
ot human interest. 
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Adhesives 


that Keep Fresh 
for Years 


Dennison’s Adhesives are the 
only ones that never spoil—never 

row sour—nevercake. It’sall 
due to superior materials, im- 
proved methods of making and 
to the wonderful Patent Pin 
‘Tubes, Dennison’s Adhesives 
are ever ready for instant use. 
Pull out the pin! then squeeze 
out just the amount required 
and spread with the metal 
spreader.. No brush needed. 
Replace the pin and the tube 
becomes air-tight. Dennison’s 
Adhesives will stick anything 
stickable—give them a trial. 

















Suns; 
GLUE 


iN TUBES 


GLUE, PASTE AND MUCILAGE 











In Patent Pin Tubes 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 
Ask for them or send 10 cents for 
sample tube of Glue, Paste or 
Mucilage. Address Dept. “60,” 
at our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacturing 
Gompany 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St 
PHILADELPHIA, 1007 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th 8¢ 


OVERNMENT 


“9 POSITIONS 
46,712 
APPOINTMENTS 


were made to Civil Service 
af places during the past year. 
Excellent chances for appointment this 
year. Noinfluence of any kind re- 
quired, Only a common school 
education is necessary. These are 
excellent positions for young people. 
For to years we have made a spec- 
ialty of training people by mail for 
these examinations, and so success- 
ful have we been that thousands whom 
we have instructed are now in the 
Government Service at salaries from 
$840 to $1,400 per year. 

Our Civil Service announcements 
coutain letters from about 500 per- 
sons who state that they owe their 
_positions to our course of training, Do 
not attempt any Government ex- 
amination without seeing our Civil 
Service announcement containing 
dates, salaries paid, places for hold- 
ing the examinations, and questions 
recently used by the Civil Service 
Commission, 

; We also have the following depart- 
= ments which give excellent courses : 
Law, Normal, Stenography, Bookkeeping and Business, Lit- 
erature and Journalism, Penmanship and Letter Writing, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Dairying and Animal Industry. 
The Law Department isin charge of Hon. Chas, A, 
Ray, ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
Write at once for one of our catalogues. It will be 
sent free. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


B SHORTHARD 
T Estey VAS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. You can learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend monthe 
as with old systems. Boyd's Syllabie System is easy to learn 

easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
No ruled lines—-no positions—no shading as inp other 





XAMINATIONS SOON IN 
EVERY STATE 















Sure. 

ayvstems. No long list of word signs to confuse. Only nine 
characters to learn and you have the entire English language 
at your absolute command, 

The best system fer stenographers, private secretaries, 
newspaper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers, 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthard for their own use. Does not 
take continual daily practice as with other systems, Our 
graduates hold high grade positions everywhere, Send today 


for booklet, testimonials, ete, 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
983 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 














ey $25 to $35 a Week for Women 
Work quickly and easily learned; refined, secluded, 
FQN educative; special employment contract. Write for 
jy x free hookiet; tells how and gives the proof. 
rey 


e 
FE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, 





LANTERNS, BATTERY LAMPS, NOV- 
ELTIES. Catalog of 200 Free. If it’s elec- 


ELECTRIC tric we have it. Big catalog 3 cents. 


OHIS ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The World's Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors. Fans, Toys, Bat- 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps, Books. Undersell All. Want Ag’ ts. 


PHOT 





COPIED 25¢. &1 Doz. Photo Postals 50e Doz, BUTTON 8 
same face 25¢. Elegant Work, Gam P. Stamps 16 for 25¢. Lock. 
ets, Photo Jewelry. Your Photo retd. New TH.Cat Free, Sam. 


ple of work 4e, Agts Wntd, Sunbeam Photo Co., Dept N.1, Sta, L,Brooklyn,N, ¥, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


It is surprising how quickly even small children learn to make 
maps after this method. 
E. M. H., New York. 


Use “Nickname” and “Jumble’’ Words 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

As your page has been such an inspiration and help to me, I 
am anxious to try to help other teachers. I ani going to offer 
a few suggestions as to how I keep order in the schoolroom, and 
how I keep up the interest of the scholars when the subject is 
rather tiresome to them. When the older ones are slow in remem- 
bering the names of the | privgichy I write the nanies with missing 
letters and get them to fill the blank spaces. I also junible the 
names and let them disentangle the knot. I use the same plans 
for names of generals, authors, battles, cities, etc. Of course there 
is great competition, for I write the names for the whole class to 
see at the end of each week ; and of course I give the one who has 
done best the highest place. 

To keep the older ones interested in the best poems and their 
authors I expect them to answer with quotations from a selected 
poet, when I call roll on Friday. Sometimes, I have the quotations 
from the Bible, and then the little ones take part, too. 

The eliminated quotations help me ever so much. After the 
pupils have filled in the blanks, I get them to find out the author 
of the poem; and I occasionally ask how many poems by that 
author they can recall, and how many quotations. Of course I 
sometimes Choose a prose writer, with whose works they are slight- 
ly familiar. I have tried many plans to interest the young pupils 
while the older are reciting, and I think they need variety. But I 
find that the most satisfactory plan I ever adopt is writing a few 
short and easily understood sentences on the board for them to 
copy. All but the most primary pupils can do this. All they need 
is to know how to copy and to read tiny words. I expect them to 
see who can hand in the neatest paper, but this is not all, Gener- 
ally, I choose some bird, animal, or flower for the subject, and 
several days later, I question them on what they have written. In 
this way, both mind and hands are kept busy, and it is needless to 
say that competition runs high. 

I wonder if many of you have tried writing the nicknames of 
cities, states, generals, etc., and leaving the pupils to supply the 
proper name? It is surprising to see how much more interest the 
pupils take 
which hinges on the name. Sometimes I get them to see how 
many can find the origin of the name. For example, why Jackson 
was called Stonewall. There are countless others, equally 
interesting. 

Although, I have no doubt, many of you have tried all these 
pians, I hope a few will be benefitted by my suggestions.—T. C. Va. 


How I Improved My School Yard 


Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

The work given in the Normal Instructor is always interesting 
tome. Linvariably turn to the Club letters first, for they are 
always practical and helpful. 

I would rather show you my school yard than write about it, 
for the picture would be more forcible. How many rural teach- 
ers all over our country have felt discouraged by the picture 
the school yard presented at the opening of school! As nothing 
new can be written on this subject, let me give my experience by 
way of emphasis. 

When school opened in September our lawn was anything but 
inviting, with weeds growing to the very door and paper and other 
rubbish around. The road ran close to tiie door and had worn 
down the ground until six inches of water would stand there durin 
the rainy weather, and mud would last much longer, to be carrie 
in by fifty pairs of feet. 

Very little could be accomplished at first, as every one seemed 
satisfied with the appearance. It took many talks about beautiful 
school yards before the pupils became, interested enough to desire 
to make our yard as pretty as any in the county. 

Now the yard has changed beyond recognition. The road has 
been moved twenty-five feet out, and two curved walks paved with 
oyster shells lead to it. The triangular space between the walks 
was made into a flower bed, which, bordered with violet and filled 
with various shrubs and bulbs, makes a place of beauty and inter- 
est the year round. 

On the east side of the house the pupils have individual plots. 
Here each one can use his own ideas in planning the arrange- 
ment and selection of plants. There is not a great variety yet as 
nothing has been bouglit, daffodils, hyacinths, violets, chrysan- 
themums and roses being the principal favorites. 

Do you wonder when we find time in an ungraded school of fifty 
pupils with only one teacher, for so much extra work? Some of 
the fathers became interested and donated their services in plow- 
ing the ground and getting the beds ready. Then the work is a 
privilege and never a task to the pupils. When one grade has 
completed all the work given them for a stated period they win 
the privilege of working in their beds for a short time. Thus all 
the grades will have their work period. 

During the vacation when the teacher is gone, the ‘‘ Flower 
Club,” delight in caring for the garden so as to have it pretty for 
the opening of school. The effect of the school garden is seen in 
the homes of the pupils and much time that would be spent in 
idleness and wrong is given to work from which an unconscious 
influence for good permeates the mind. Thus the words of the 
great reformer, ‘‘Put a flower in the window and it will keep the 
devil outside’’ is made clearer to us, 








RuRAL TEACHER, N.C. 


in the man himself, if they know any anecdote | 
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‘The recognized Superior ofall 
‘Domestic & Imported 
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ARE YOU A TEACHER ? 


Do you need more edu- 
cation? Do you wish 
special help’ in any 
branch? 

Our school offers you 
an opportunity to study 
at home under the per- 
sonal instruction of lead- 
ing professors in our 
great colleges. 

We teach over one 
hundred Home Study 
Courses, iucluding 
courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, 
a Normal Review Course, 
a Kindergarten Course 
and « course in Primary 
Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious teachers 
prepare for better positions and higher salaries. 
Write to-day for a free copy 
of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 34, Springfield, Mass. 





A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D. 
Principal of Normal Department 


SCHOOL, 

















Pens that Write Right 


Perfect penmanship—fine hair lines and 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. The smoothly 

rounded points, even temper, cor- , 
rect form and great elasticity of _ i }' 


pencerian 
teel Dens 


| 

















make every man’s “hand’”’ a good 

one. Absolutely right for every 
kind of writing. Asample card of 12 

different kinds sent free for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 













WE SAVE YOU MONEY 
fol, Mad BRO] 7-90) ee On Oe BO) 


TALL OFRIN CG 


‘ Furnishing cloth at actual mill prices, adding only absolute 
cost of our high grade hand tailoring done in our own work: 
rooms, and our smal! profit, which owing to our enormous 
business is so small we can make a suit or overcoat to your 
individual measure for $10.00 to $18.00—prices that are posi- 
tively less than other tailors must pay for the cloth alone. 
Anyone can take your measures, Style, fit and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Send a postal card today—right 
now for our great outfit, Our customers are the best 
° and most. economically dressed men ia 
their communities. 
THE HOMEBUYERS TAILORIN 
205-218 West Jackson Bor 
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SAMPLES 
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, vee Send us a_ photograph 
Photographs Copied. and we will Hethih you 
one dozen copies of it mounted on fine photograph cards 44%x6 
inches or 35§x7% inches (whether a long or broad oval is best 
suited to the picture) for $1.00. These are as fine photographs in 
material and finish as you get at your photographer's. Other sizes 
at proportionately low prices. Photographs reproduced on post 
cards, 50c a dozen. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





TEACHERS Take Chaffee’s $10 Shorthand 

® Course by mail while teaching 
Write E. M. WOLF, MGR., OSWEGO, N. Y., { 
Business School News. 


——_— 


10 LOVELY POSTALS 25c. Silk Floral with Greetins w4 

Yonr Name Beautifully Frosted, 
= Perfumed Satin, Entrancing Love, Frosted Flower® 
Shelis of Ocedn, Etc. American Art Co., Clintonville, (on™ 
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Vegetable Sicilian 


Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair. Hall’s Hair Rencwer 
promptly stops falling hair because it des- 
troys the germs that produce this trouble. 
We certainly believe that the intelligent 
and faithful use of this remedy will prove 
eminently satisfactory in these cases. 

Dandruff. Hall’s Hair Renewer at once 
removes all dandruff from the scalp, and 
completely destroys the dandruff germs. 

Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer 
stimulates and nourishes the hair-bulbs 
and promotes a luxuriant growth of hair. 

A Splendid Dressing. Hall’s Hair 
Renewer does not interfere with curling or 
waving the hair. 

Your Doctor. Show the “ingredi- 
ents” to ycu~ family physician. He is 
acquainted with each one, hence can 
give you avaluable opinion concerning 
their use for falling hair, dandruff, etc. 

R. P. Haus. & Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Ingredients. Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rose- 


mary Leaves. Bay Rum. Sulphur. Boroglycerin 
Alcohol. Water. Perfume. 


DOES NOT CHANGE THE COLOR OF THE HAIR 






































Hume Study Courses 
> 


Our school offers an opportu- 
nity to study at home ander the 
personal instruction of leading 
professors in our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred ccurs- 
es In Academic and Preparatory, 
Agricultural, Commercial, Nermal 
and Cc School br h 





Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the, ground 
of expense. 





Write today for a free copy of our 
_ elghty-page catalogue. 


John F. Genung, Ph. D., 
Professor of English - 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Sprinctiots, ease. 








ONE DOZEN PHOTOGRAPHS 


‘1.00 


This is a fair 
reproduction 
except as to 
size, of one 
of the copied 
photographs 
which we 
furnish for 
One Dollar 
Per Dozen 





Full Size 41-4x6 Ins. 


This copy was made from a photograph which cost 
$4.00 a dozen at a regular photogra phers. You could 
not tell the difference between the original anc the 
copy. Manvtimes the copies are really much better 
than the original, from the fact that we use better 
materials, better paper and better cards than are 
used by a great many photographers. 


Send us Your Photograph and $1.00 


‘and we will return One Dozen copies of the picture, 


together with the original photograph uninjured. 
Size and Style—The style of photograph shown in 
the engraving above is our “‘G-2,” and it is 44x6 
inches in size. If the photograph sent to be copied 
is better adapted for a long oval, we place it on a 
card 35gx74¢ inches. ‘Thecards are white or ash 
Qtay asdesired. Noorder filled for less than One 
Dozen. Additional dozens at lower prices. 


Larger sizes and different styles fur- 
nished at proportionately low prices. 


OUR GUARANTEE—We absolutely guarantee our 
teproductions to bé as good as the original photo- 
graph, that they can not be told from the ‘original 
photograph, that our work will not fade, and that 


) We use the same high-grade materials as are used by 


lealing photographers everywhere. 





Special Souvenir Post Cards 


Have YOUR OWN Souvenir Post Cards. Send 
your photograph, that of your school building, a 
group of friends, a landscape or any other desired 
an we will photograph it direct upon a post card 
by our Special Process. Original photograph re- 
turned uninjured. 

Price 50 cents a dozen; 3 cents for each 
additional one from same photograph. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
Teachers’. Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


[Can you not send us a photograph of your pretty school yard? 
How instructive a ‘‘ before and after taking’’ would be! And your 
Flower Club vacation ideas we must follow in our own schools.— 
PRESIDENT. | 








Hints and Helps Department 


Acrostic for the Presidents 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers:— 

The following is what my class use to help them remember the 
order of the United States’ presidents. The first letter of each 
word is the first letter of the president’s last name. 


Washington and Jefferson made many a joke, 
VanBuren had trouble plenty to find pure banknotes, 
Let Jolson go home giving a clear Hurrah, 
Come, mighty Roosevelt. 
L. E. KNow es, R. I. 
[We would like more of such helpful hints as this. This isa 
fine ‘‘device.’’--PRESIDENT. ] 


Settlements in Rhyme 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 
The following are some History verses I liave found useful: 


First Virginia, at Jamestown, 

In 1607, of renown. 

The next, New York, at Amsterdam, 
1614 the Dutch there came. 

New Jersey next, 1617 

At Bergen, as it will be seen. 
Massachusetts was the fourth, 

In 1620 was her birth. 

The fifth, New Hampshire, as we see 
In sixteen hundred twenty-three. 
The sixth Connecticut, and she 

In sixteen hundred, thirty-three. 
The seventh was ‘‘iny Maryland’’ 
In ’34 she took her stand. 

Rhode Island next; the date we fix 
At sixteen hundred, thirty six. 
Then Delaware, and the date 

Was sixteen hundred thirty eight. 
Then North Carolina, number ten, 
In 1650 she came in. 

South Carolina number eleven 

In 1670 was given. 

Pennsylvania twelfth in line 

In 1682 the sign. 

Georgia is thirteenth we see 

Her date is 1733. 


I can send more if this does not find the waste basket. 
Will some one suggest a new way to observe Arbor Day? 

L., New York. 
[This did not go to the waste basket, you see. So send us the 


‘* more. ’’—PRESIDENT. | 


Hints from Michigan 
Recipe for Hektograph 


Four ounces white glue or gelatine; eight fluid ounces glycerine. 
Add the least mite of water and melt glue in a vapor bath—oat- 
mea: dish. When melted add the glycerine. Pour the mixture 
into a shallow dish, 8x1o inches or Iox12 inches, or even over tlie 
surface of a double slate. Let it stand twenty-four hours without 
using. Send to H. R. Pattengill, Lansing, Mich., for a bottle 
of hektograph ink, 25c by mail postpaid—one bottle will last two 
years if one doesn’t daub too much on his fingers. Write on 
smooth paper with any good pen, whatever you wish to copy— 
prose, poetry, maps, programs, examination question, etc. See 
that every line of the copy has a full flow of glossy ink. Let it 
dry a moment, put the copy ink side down, on the pad, gently 
rub to make sure of surface contact ; remove the copy in a moment 
and take impressions on a sheet of paper. If your pad works as it 
should, I00 copies can easily be taken. The ink on the pad may 
be ailowed to sink to the bottom or be washed off gently with a 





sponge and tepid water. If the pad is too hard, melt up, adding a 
trifle more glycerine, if too soft, add glue. The material for this 
hektograph costs about 50c. 


Books for Morning Exercises 

Here are a list of books that have proved themselves to be pow- 
erful incentives for better work. They are amusing as well as 
instructive. A successful teacher needs many stimulating and 
soul-inspiring books suitable for morning reading. This list has 
been successfully used by tiie writer with amazingly good results. ; 

J. Cole, by Emma Geliibrand. Persimmons, by Al Butler. The 
Heart of a Boy, by Cuore. Nights With Uncle Remus. Wild 
Animals I Have Known, by E. T. Seton. Up From Slavery, by 
B. T. Washington. Black Beauty, by Anna Sewell. 

PRINCIPAL J. A. S, Mich. 


A Postal Card Device 


An ordinary window shade anda package of gummed ‘‘stickers,’ 
together with your post cards, makes the required material. When 
you wish to display a series of cards relating to the History, 
Reading, Language or Geograpliy lesson fasten the required cards 
to the shade by means of the,stickers, in the order you wish to 
have them. The cards can easily be removed and others put in 
their place. G. W. So. Kaukauna, Wis. 





k R for securing subscriptions 
Books as a Reward ¢¢ soxsaz Ivsteuctor 
and PRIMARY PLANs. Ask for list and terms. We also pay 
liberal cash commissions. Sample copies, blanks, etc., sent on 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 








**Baby’s Best Friend”’ 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relicves and 
prevents Chafing, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Chapping. 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 
— a we “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
ace on top. wyewhera 1 2 ce 
Se A Sold everywhere or by mai! 25 cents, 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. ae 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) { Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. 


























A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely ona know!l- 







edge of the whole truth about 
self and sex aud their relation 
to life and health, This 
knowledge does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor cor 
rectly from ordiuary every- 


day sources. 


Sexology 


(/ilustrated) 
by William H, Walling, A. M., M.D. 

imparts in a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
$ | Young Husband Should Have. 
ver Should Have. 

Should Impart to His Son. 

a Should Have. 








* Knowledge a Young Wome 4 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 

Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write tor «Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. P, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrat’ 4, enam- 
cled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, 1.00 doz., sample, 10c, 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Wealso make the highest grade solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moderate 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalog Free. 
showing hundreds of new stvles in gold and silver. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 138 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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PINT OF INK 


AND A NOISELESS BLACKBOARD 
ERASER FOR 10 CENTS. 


‘The Dann’s Noiseless Eras- 
er and Rowles Inkessence 
possess such exceptional 
merit that they are used in 
the schools of the leading 
cities, 

In order to acquaint school 
people with the great merit 
of these articles and the 
economy intheir use, I will 
mail one of the erasers and 
a pint package of the Ink- 
essence upon receipt of Iocts. 
(Positively not more than 
one order filled for one per- 
son at this special rate) 








E. W. A. ROWLES, 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND FURNITURE 
N233—235 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


























LAIRD & LEE’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Webster’s New Standard 


DICTIONARIES 


FOR SCHOOL, OFFICE 
AND GENERAL 
USE 






840 pages 
840 pages 756 pages 460 pages 


384 pages 


Library Edition.—840 pages, 900 illustrations, 30 full- 
page plates, 11 in colors. Bound in full flexible 
black leather, polished edges, patent thumb index 
COV <r ere te oe meyer er | $2.50 


High School and Collegiate Edition—840 pages, 900 
illustrations, 24 full-page plates, 6in colors. Bound 
in half leather and black cloth, gold stamped, 
marbled edges, patent thumb index.......... $1.50 

Students’ Common School Edition—756 pages, 840 
illustrations, 19 full-page plates, Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres Lithographed in colors, Extra 
Black Cloth, Gold stamped title, plain edges... 75c 

Students’ Edition, marbled edges, thumb index 85c 

Intermediate School Edition—460 pages, 600 illustra- 
tions, Flags of Nations in colors. Extra Black 
Cloth, Gold stamped title........cccccsscccceces 50c 

Elementary School Edition—384 pages, 450 Lllustra- 
tions. Extra Black Cloth, Gold stamped title. 25c 

Webster’s Modern Dictionary. — Handy Edition— 

1 416 pages, Illustrated, clear bold-face type, Hand 
Composition, Cloth bound, Inkstamped. The best 
on the market at the price..............0.000 20c 

The World’s Best Proverbs and short Quotations— 
Very popular with teachers and students—Cloth, 
FRR s TAO iss ss dh ook nn bade dskcsesccsnne $1.25 

The American Battleship and Life in the Navy— 
By Thos. Beyer, a bluejacket. Authorized by Navy 
Department. Approved for use in the schools of 
Ohio for a term of five years. Extra Blue Silk 
Cloth, Gold title, Colored map of Battleship Cruise, 
40 Superb Half-tone plates,...........0.0.e00: $1.25 

The Wooster Juvenile Speaker—1i11 pages, 12 mo. 
Recitations, Speeches, Songs, Dialogues and Exer- 

i cises for children, Decorative paper cover..... 25c 
Cloth, special cover design........ccscccessseeee 50c 

Letters to a Business Girl—By Florence W. Saun- 
ders. (From Mother to Daughter.) Full of valu- 
able hints to girls entering the business world. 
Extra cloth, ornamental cover in colors, colored 
frontis-piece, 27 etched chapter headings....$1.00 

The Strenuous Career—or Short Steps to Success. 
By Rev. Madison C. Peters. Should be in the 
hands of every boy or young man, Extra cloth, 

q gold and ink stamped, special design......... $1.00 


Superb Juvenile Books 
Printed in Colors 


The Little Masqueraders—12 pages of original Amer- 
ican History in picture and verse. 6 full-page 
Scenes in Colorgraph. Heavy Paper Cover in 
CED A iS oka cknaw doe cacabekicekieoisn ccbswoececre 20c 

Freddie and Santa Claus in Circus Land—-16 pages of 
Wonderful Scenes, pictured in colors and with 
verses, Heavy Paper Cover in Colors........, 20c 

The famous BABY GOOSE book, by Fannie E. 
Ostrander, revised and separated intoa series of 
three volumes, each book arranged independently 
of the others. 


; No. 1. Baby Goose Goes to Town—Baby Goose on 
; his trip to see the world. 32 full-page pictures in 
many colors with appropriate verses. Decorative 
OOVER CR IIOM, «6000260 padenedabanes daaeestscann 50c 
H No. 2. The Gosling’s Trip with a Dog and a Cat— 
32 full-page colored pictures, with a story of the 
Gosling’s trip in verse. Full of life, action and 
fun, Decorative cover in colors.........c...00. 50c 


} No. 3. Piggy and the Kittens—The sad mishaps of 
| a funny little pig depicted in 32 pages of quaint, 
colored illustrations, 


Story told in verse. Decor- 


For Sale bv all Bookselicrs and Schoolbook Supply 
houses, or direct by the publishers. Sent postpaid to 
any address on vecetpi of price. 

LAIRD & LEE, *32¢eo" 
9 Ave., Chicago. 








Stive Cover 1D COME 20... ceaccedcccscccicccese 50c 
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of a society paper. 
can tell you. 
and Upper Form pupils. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—Continued 








Recreation Department 


Islands. A Guessing Game 


[Each couplet is to be answered by the name of an island or 


group of islands, ] 
I'm served at luncheons now and then, 
And much enjoyed by hungry men. . (Sandwich. ) 
You drink me sometimes when you dine, 


And some consider me quite fine. (Madeira. ) 
I’m ridden by a Hittle child, 
So must be gentle} careful, mild. (Shetland.) 


In prose sometimes and oft in rliyme, 


I’m used to denote the length of time. (Long.) 
Of God’s creations I was latest, 
And by myself considered greatest (Man.) 


I am a shaggy quadruped, 

Once used to draw my master’s sled. 
I am a girl’s oid fashioned name, 
Your granny may have had the same. 
I’m coffee of a certain kind, 

And most delicious too you’ll find. 
Just from the mint you’ll see I am, 
A piece of gold and notasham. (New Guinea.) 
I sweetly sing, am very small, 

A little bird beloved by all. (Canary.) 

When you’ve not dined on victuals plain, 


(New Foundland.) 
(Caroline. ) 


(Java.) 


You take me to relieve the pain. (Jamaica.) 
I am an officer of peace, 
So must not from my vigil cease. (Marshal.) 


Eva T. Putnam. 


Forestry Contest 
Which tree a kissing game could play? (Tulip.) 
And which its father’s name could say? (Pawpaw.) 
Which shall we wear to keep us warm? (Fir.) 
And which do ships prefer in storm? (Bay.) 
Which shows what love-lorn maidens do? (Pine.) 
And in the hand which carry you? (Palm. ) 
And from their pipes men shake which tree? (Ash.) 
Which is it bad boys dislike to see? (Birch). ¥ 
Which is a girl both young and sweet? (Peach.) 
Which like a man, bright, dapper, neat? (Spruce.) 
And on which do the children play? (Beach. Beech.) 
And to which tree shall we now turn 
For goods to wear and stuff to burn? 
And now divide you one tree more 
You've part of a dress and part of a door. 
Which tree is never seen alone? (Pear.) 
And which one is a bright warm tone? 
And which in church doth office hold? 
And which is a town 1n Ireland old. 
For this one do not look so far 
Which tells where charming people are. 
And which one will alla the pain, 
if promptly rubbed on bruise or sprain? 
The carpenter doth use which tree 
To make his wall straight as can be? 
And to which tree do urchins call 
To show you shouldn’t have looked at all? 
Which tree on calendars find you? (Date.) 
Which is a joke toid times not few? (Chestnut.) 
Which call we an Ohio man? (Buckeye.) 
And which for soup we sometimes plan (Crab.) 
Which: tells ‘‘ where at’’ on Jand or sea? (The elm.) 
And on our feet we’ll wear which tree? (Sandal. ) 
And which our hero’s crown shall be? (Laurel.) 
Another tree to find just try. 
For fish and tuel for a ‘‘fly.’’ (Basswood. ) 
‘Madame Merri’’ gives tous the above couplets in the columns 
My pupils enjoyed the contest more than I 
We made a little booklet for each of the Middle 
Every morning I wrote a couplet with 


(Cotton wood.) 

(Hemlock.) 
(Cherry.) 
(Elder.) 

(Cork.) 

(Poplar: ) 

(Witch Hazel.) 

(Plum. ) 


(Rubber!) 


out its corresponding answer on the blackboard, and the pupils 
copied the couplet into their booklets, placing the answer after 


it, if they were ableto guess it. 


At the end of the week the book- 


lets were examined and a record kept of the correct answers. When 
all the couplets had been duly copied, paper-weights made of pol- 
ished wood were presented to all pupils having entire list cor- 


rectly answered. 


G. W., Wisconsin. 


A Railroad Trip 


. A place where boats land; on what we live. 
. To jump; a stream of water. 
Not old; a kind of molasses. 
. A superintendent; 2000 pounds. 
. Everybody; a nickname for Blanche. 
. A boy’s name; a weight. 
. Small; a large stone. 
. A season of the year; a place where grain is planted. 
. A boy’s name; a place of defence. 
. To cut; the dry part of the globe. 
. The name of a State; a large town. 
12. Not old; what Noah built. 
3. A place where feed is ground; a path; the important part of 


Ci Pe ae 


— 
—_ 


a lock. 


14. A young king; two thousand pounds. 
15. A kind of wagon; a preposition ; a large bag. 
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 Seeley’s — 
‘Question Books 
MADE SPECIALLY FOR YOU BY 


po Dr. Levi Seruey, 
. Professor of Peda- 
-a.gogy in the New 
| Jersey State Nor- 

1 mal School, Tren- 
ton, N.- J., whose 
4 name is familiar to 











Photographic Post Cards 


Ask for sam 


16. Monday’s occupation; 2000 pounds. 
ANSWERS. 
1. Portland. 2. Bound Brook. 3. New Orleans. 4. Boston. 
(Continued ou page 34) 
made from 


any photograph. 
es of our work, prices, etc. Address 
Art Dept., F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





| teachets generally 
as the, author of 
‘History of Edu- 
cation,” “*Foun- 
dations of Educa- 
tion,’ “*A New 
School Mana ge- 
ment, etc., etc.” 
During the ten 
years preceding 
1905 we purchased 
andsold more than 
75,000 Question 
Books — two dif- 
ferent titles being 
Both of these books be- 








used within that time. 
came so thoroughly. out of date that, believing 
teachers are always deserving of the best, we 
contracted with Professor Seeley in the spring 
of 1905 to prepare a Question book along new 
and thoroughly modern lines. 


The large sale and countless commendations 
which Seeley’s Question Book has enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief period since its production, amply 
justify our conclusion that a 


New and Modern Question Book 


would be welcomed by the great body of pro- 
gressive teachers. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK THOROUGHLY COVERS 
THE FOLLOWING TOPICS: 


English and Geography 

American Literature U. S. History 

Reading Civil Government 
Orthography Writing 

Grammar Scheol Management 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Drawing Nature Study 

Algebra Lessons on Manners and 
Physiology and Hygiene Morals 


Suggestions for the Study of Current Events 


These topics are treated: 


First. By introductory articles by Profes- 
sor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods.of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. his in- 


valuable feature is found in no other Question 
Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Ped- 
agogical Question Book published. 

Second. By questions covering every con- 
ceivable phase of each subject. 

Third. By exhaustive answers to all ques- 
tions. 


There Are Reasons ~"y Seclev’s Ques 
tion Book shou'd 
be and is better than any other. To enumerate 
these reasons would not be possible here. The 
book itself is the best evidence. You can ex- 
amine it and satisfy yourself without taking 
any risk for if not perfectly satisfied with it 
your money will be refunded. No: progressive 
teacher can afford to be without it. Notice the 
reduced price when ordered in combination with 
our publications. ) 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK has 426 
pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, 
neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


Combination Prices: 
For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instractor two years. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Pjans one year. 
For $2.12;postpaid. including Primary Plans two years. 
For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


‘Order Today—If not perfectly satisfied, tell 
us and we will refund your tioney. 


We Want An Agent to take orders for 


Seeley’s Question 
Book in combination with Norma. Insrrvcror 
and Primary Ptans in each locality. Liberal 
cash commission. 


verre 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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A 

Question 
and a 

Few Facts 
that will 
Interest You 


The QUESTION 


Have you ever wished you could have 
all your school book and school supply 
orders filled by one house, a house that 
would guarantee prompt and satisfactory 
service and low prices? If so, you need 
look no further, for all the advantages just 
named are accorded our customers. 


We Supply 
ALL School Books 


We carry one of the largest assortments 
of school books in the country and can 
supply promptiy practically every school 
book published. By sending all your 
orders to us, you save time and trouble, 
because you can include everything in one 
order. 


Second-Hand School Books 


In addition to our department of NEW 
books, we have a SECOND-HAND book 
department, from which we can supply 
many of the leading school book publica- 
tions at a saving of at least 4o per cent. 


Departments of 
Interest to Teachers 


Of special interest to teachers are: our 
Department of Teachers’ Helps, where all 
kinds of teachers’ aids may be obtained ; 
our Entertainment Department, which con- 
tains a complete line of Plays, Recitation 
Books, etc. ; our Library Department, con- 
taining standard and popular works at 
reasonable prices; our Subscription De- 
partment, which offers the leading Maga- 
zines at cut rates. 


School Supplies 

Our line of School Desks, Chairs, 
Maps, Globes, Blackboards, in fact, every- 
thing in the line of School Supplies in- 
cluding Stationery, is complete and our 
prices are right. 


Promptness 

We receive six mails each day and our 
rule toship all orders received before noon 
on the same day insures promptness. 


We Want Your Orders 


No matter whether you want 5c worth 
or $5.000.00 worth, we can handle your 
order promptly and satisfactorily, and our 
very reasonable prices will please you. 


Our Catalog 


If you have not received a copy of our 
catalog recently, send for one at once and 
if a member of a Schoo] Board, state your 
official position. 


Hall & [IcCreary, 


257 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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Parliamentary Procedure 


By Nanette B. Paul. LL.B. 
First Talk 
DIAGRAM o PARLIAMENTARY MOTIONS 


MOTIONS ' 


=.is a lecturer and. teacher .of 
Parliamentary ‘“Law,— has 
drilled clubs of womeu, and 
students in High Schools, She 
is author of a Text-book of 
Parliamentary Law, and has 
put that pnzzling science in a 
form so simple that the most 
immature but earnest stn- 
deut may readily acquire a 
working knowledge ofit. It 
contains the diagram which 
accompanies this article. She 





ADJOURN 


TAKE RETES 


which is useful in schools and 
clubs to illustrate the teach- 

PF ing. Both may be obtained 
s] =e] mengre)) | from Mrs. Nanette B. Paul 
1661 Park Road N. W., Wash 
ington, D.C. Price of book 
$1.00, of large diagram or 
chart, $2. 

Motions are arranged in the 
diagram in the order in which 
they may be presented, be- 
ginniug with the main motion 
atthe bottom. The main mo- 
tion is therefore the lowest in 
value and must yield or be dis- 
placed for the time being by 
any motion which is above it, 
Juntil the latter motion is 


READ PAPERS 
DIVIDE 4 MOTION 
WITHDRAW 4 MOTION 
SUSPEND RULES 
LAY on tne TABLE 
PREVIOUS QUESTION 








°o 
$/__@ REFER 04 COMMITTEE \% 


ToPOSTPONE. INDEFINITELY f° RE OENENT \ 





AMENDMENT —\ 
MAIN oR PRINCIPAL MOTION 














' me WHITE SPACES DEBATABLE MOTIONS — %& MOTIONS REQUIRING TWO THIRDS VOTE 

\ Ot BLALK SPACES UNDEBATABLE MOTIONS, Conpright 1807 by Manette 8. Paul, 
above the motion already before the house isin order and takes precedence 
of the latter. Any motion which is below the one pending would be out of 
order, and could not be considered until the higher one is disposed of, 


Whenever a number of people have come together and effected 
an organization for any purpose, they have by that act created a 
new being, which comes immediately under certain laws, that have 
been developed through centuries of experience, for its control 
and guidance. The name, Parliamentary Law, comes from the 
English Parliament, which is the source of the law of organized 
bodies for English-speaking people. When America was settled, 
that body otf rules was brought over with the other great body of 
English common civil law and was adapted to the needs of the 
new country in the same way, each undergoing sonie changes in 
minor matters but the principles upon which they are based 
remaining unaltered. The general principles are found in the 
laws, both of people and of organizations, all over the earth, 
because they are the expression of that sense of justice and right 
which lies inherent in humanity. 

As in the Civil, so in Parliamentary Law, there are two classes; 
Common and Special. Common Parliamentary Law is that body 
of rules and regulations founded upon the usage of deliberative 
assemblies. Speciai Parliamentary Law consists of rules adopted 
by an organization for its own particular use, and which has no 
force outside of the body adopting them. 

The fundamental principles upon which parliamentary practice 
is based are as follows: 

(1). Equality of membership; that is, every member of an 
organized body has an equal right with every other member to all 
of its privileges. The right to obtain recognition by the chair, 
the right to present motions, the right to speak to the question 
before the house, to vote upon it, etc. An organized body isa 
pure democracy. 

(2). The right of full and free debate. Every proposition sub- 
mitted for the consideration and action of the assembly carries 
with it the right of free discussion. If for any reason this right is 
limited by special rules, those rules should be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the membership. 

(3). Parliamentary Law deals with propositions and not with 
personalities. A member is not known by his name; he is the 
member on my right, the gentleman who spoke last, etc. The 
identity of the individual is merged into the larger unit of the 
organization. 

(4). The majority always governs. Every question must be 
adopted or rejected by a vote of, at least, one more than ialf the 
number voting. 

(5). The rule of one thing at atime. But one question may be 
before the assenibiy for its consideration ata time. This ru'e is 
seemingly violated when there are several motions pending, but 
in reality it is not, for when a motion of higher value is made, 
the one before the house immediately steps aside and waits until 
the one of higher value is decided, then it resumes its place and 
action is continued on it, as though there had been no interruption. 
The last motion made is the only one immediately before the 
assembly, the others are in abeyance awaiting their turn. 

This law, both common and special, is applied by means of 
motions, These motionsare divided into classes according to their 
purpose. They are: 

(1). The main or principal motion, upon which the whole fabric 
of parliamentary procedure is based. It is for the consideration of 
business in the form of main motions, that the organization came 
into being; therefore a main or principal motion is the statement 
of a proposition for the consideration and aciion of the assembly 
thus: Resolved, That $500 be donated to the library. 

(2). The Subsidiary motions are appiied to other motions for 
the purpose of more appropriately disposing of them ; for instance, 
the assembly may not wish to vote that much money to the library 
at the meeting at which the motion was presented, but would be 
able to do so at its next meeting. The proper. way of disposing of 
the motion then would be, ‘‘to postpone the question until the 
next meeting. ’? The motion ‘‘to postpone the question until the 
next meeting’’ is a subsidiary motion, which applied to the main 
motion, ‘‘that $500 be donated to the library,” disposes of it ina 
manner satisfactory to the assembly. | 

(3). Incidental motions arise out of other questions, take prece- 


acted upon. 
Any motion which stands 


EDITOR’s NoTE—Mrs. Paul 


has also a large diagram,” 











Advanced Work 
in Education 
Calls for 


Dewnioond 


Devices 


and leading educators are 
adopting them. If used intel- 
ligently, they lead to order 
and completeness. 


Demmi 
CIVIMOOWS 
Seals and Stars 
Gummed Cloth Tape 
Gummed Transparent Tape 
Crepe Paper and Napkins 
Tags, all sizes, 
Labels, all sizes, 
Passe-Partout Binding 
Paper Fasteners 
Suspension Rings 
Paper Boxes 
Glue, Paste and Mucilage 
in Patent Pin Tubes 


Ask your dealer for them 


Dewmisond 
School Catalogue 
will be sent to any address on 


request. Address Dept. ‘‘60°’ at 
Our nearest store. 


Dennison Manufacuring Sompany 
The Tag Makers 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
26 Franklin St, 15 John St, 1007 Chestout St. 
CHICAGO 8T LOUIS 
128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 
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Send for the ‘Book of the Hair,”’ a 32-page 
illustrated booklet, containing valuable 
hints on the care and dre -ssing of the 
hair and full information about the 


IDEAL HAIR DYEING COMB 


The most practical device for re- 
storing gray, faded or streaked 
hair to its natural color or to any 
desired shade. Used like an ordi- 
nary comb. Absolutely harmless. 
Not sold in stores, 


H. D. COMB CO.. 
Dept.L, 35 W. 3istst.. N.Y. 





MAKE SHORT STORIES—Ic to 5c a Word 
We sell stories and book Manuseripts, on com 
mission; we criticize and revise them aad te}! 
M 6) N E Y you where to sell them. Story-Writing and Jour- 
natism taught by mail. Send for free booklet, 

WwW w ITI N G “Writing for Profit:” tells how, 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Every Day Plans 
For Teachers of All Grades 


SUMMER. NUMBER 


The 
Most 
Attractive 
and 
Useful 
Set of 


NUMBER 


Published 
for 
Teachers 


By Nellie G. 
Petticrew and 
Nellie McCabe, 
of Piqua, O., Schools 


40 cA COPY $150 THE FOUR NUMBERS 


Volume I - - Autumn Plans 
Volume II - - Winter Plans 
Volume III - - Spring Plans 
Volume IV - - General Plans 
isa set of hand- 
’ 
Every Day Plans some plan books, 
written and arranged by teachers for teach- 
ers, to supply such material as Educational 
jouruals do not find it possible to furnish 
because of the varied field which they 
must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter 
as the teacher needs in her every day 
work to make her lessons bright, fresh and 
interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which re- 
quire much time and research to find and 
which the teacher is often unabie to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study and kindred subjects the 
things which are suited to the season and 
fitted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do and what to do and 


supply the material with which to work. 

They contain no theory—nothing but 
practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to 
use’’ and judging foom the words of com- 
mendation received the authors have fully 
achieved their aim of providing something 
helpful for every day in the year. 

A glance at the subjects treated will con- 

vince you that they are just the books for 
which thousands of teachers have been 
seeking: 
Music - Art - Nature Study - Language and 
Literature - Stories of Industry and History - 
Biographies - Geography - Special Day Pro- 
grams - Poems and Memory Gems - Stories - 
Helps in Drawing - Calendars and Blackboard 
Drawings - Busy Work - Ete, - Ete. 

They are replete with songs, stories, book 
references on various subjects, and sug- 
gestions. They coutain drills, new games, 
and many, mary things which the busy 
teacher will appreciate and use every day. 
They will be to her an inspiration and a 
great saver of time. 

Each number is complete in itself and 
adapted to the season indicated, and taken 
together the four volumes provide a rich 
fund of timely aids which any progressive 
teacher wfll find invaluable throughont 
the year. 

Handsome covers, beautiful illustrations, 
printed on exceilent paper, convenient 
size---every pave attractive and helpful. 

Should be on the desk of every Teacher, Prin- 
cipal and Superintendent, 

Order today. Price refunded if not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 





40 Cents a Copy $1.50 for Complete Set 
The four books in one cloth bound volume, $2.00 postpaid 


Any person having one volume can 


Special Privilege obtain the other three, thereby com- 
pleting the set by remiting $1.10. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 








q Dansville, New York 


Books Ever 
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dence of those questions and must be decided before they are. 
They all are questions incidental to some other motion already 
before the assembly or to some existing condition. 

(4). Privileged motions or motions of necessity. These are mo- 
tions which because of their urgency or greater-importance must 
have the privilege of coming in when other business is under con- 
sideration. 

These various classes of motions have their peculiar functions in 
the system of parliamentary procedure. Kgch individual motion 
has its own work to perform, and may not be presented out of its 
own order, They are all arranged in an order of precedence ac- 
cording to theiz value, which isillustrated in the diagram. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 32) 


5. Albany. 6. Charleston. 7. Little Rock. 8. Springfield. 9. 
Frankfort. 10, Cleveland. 11. Kansas City. 12. Newark. 13. 
Milwaukee. 14. Princeton. 15. Hackensack. 16. Washington. 


CLARA E. BUCHANAN, New Jersey. 
Geography Cards 
Dear Help-One-Anothers :— 

This method makes play of some things we wish the pupils to 
learn. 

Take blank cards of a convenient size and shape. Begin with the 
State where you are teaching. Write the name of an important 
city, town, river or lake at the top of the card; underneath write 
a few short interesting items. Leave a space between the items. 
Begin with a few cards and add to tiem as fast asdesirable. Have 
the older pupils help you make them. 

Take a card, read an item and call ona child to give the name 
at the top of the card. If that child can not give it, try the next 
pupil. Hand the card to the child that answers correctly. The 
one that gets the most cards wins the game. Vary by giving the 
name and letting the child give one or more items. The whole 
school may take part in the game. 

Sometimes I familiarise the children with the cards by letting 
them take turns in putting a question on the board from the cards 
and having the other members write the answer on a slip of paper. 
This insures the cards being looked over a good deal. 

They often enjoy this game recesses and nvuons of rainy days. 
Sometimes they make a set to play with at home. 

I enclose a ‘Geographical Puzzle.’’ (Author unknown.) Read 
it, or write it on the board and let the children write the answers. 
I have them name and locate the capes. If they are not advanced 
enough to find the capes without help put the name of the map 
they are to look on after each question. They will work hard to 
see who will get the most correct answers. 

They will want to copy it all nicely later to puzzle the folks at 
home and are pretty sure to remember the answers. 


Geographical Puzzle 
There’s the cape that makes us sad to say, (1) 
And the cape that plays in the band, (2) 
And a cape for the sailor’s encouragement 
When tar away from the land. (3) 
Two capes that were named for the sons of a king (4 and 5) 
And one for the son of a queen; (6) 
The cape the conductor calls at the bridge (7) 
And the cape of anger or spleen. (8) 
There's a cape the young men seem to think 
The ladies like to hear; (9) 
And a cape that yachting men enjoy, (10) 
And one for part of the year (11) 
A cape that will make us cowardly; (12) 
A cape that makes things plain; (13) 
A cape that is made of the finest fur; (14) 
And a cape that is caught in the main. (15) 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLE 
1. Cape Farewell, 2. Cape Horn. 3. Cape Good Hope. 4 and 


5. 


Prince of Wales. 
Wrath. 
Cape May. 
14. Cape Sable. 


do, 
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Cape Charles and Cape Henry. 
7. Cape Lookout. 
g. Cape Flattery. 
12, Cape Fear. 
15. Cape Cod. 
L. E. B., Braintree, Vt, 





A serious mistake has been made in taking 
for granted that the world’s best literatur 
too great and too good for children. 
sometimes presents difficulties it also offers ip. 
centives to overcome them; therefore supple. 
mentary readers, giving the pupil English litera. 
ture in ampler form than any reading book can 
Furthermore 
such selections, suitably abridged and annotated, 
will be much more valuable in the child’s own 
library than chance editions of the same classics, 


have become a necessity. 


Pres. L. H. Jones, Ypsilonti, Mich. 


6. Cape 
5. Cape 
Io, Cape Race, yy, 
13. Cape Clear, 


ture is 
While it 





sta! 


send 


and makes the electric needle entirely unnecessary. 
send, entirely free, full particulars to enable any other sufferer to 
achieve the aame happy results privately at home. All she asks is 
a2-cent stamp for reply, Address Mrs, Caroline Osgood, H9E 
ustom House, Providence, R. 1. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


A Lady Subscriber Will. Send Free to Any Sufferer the 





Secret Which Cured Her. 


One of our lady subscribers asks us to announce that she wil] 

free to any reader of this magazine full De ye of tha 
means which gave her permanent relief from all 

fluous hair, after every other 


tes that the means used 


trace of super. 
known remedy had failed. She 
is harmless, simple and painless 
She wil 











If You Are a Live Teacher 


You can do good work with the following: 


Work That is Play 


For advanced first aud second grades by Mary Gardner 
of Duluth, Minn., Public Schools, a dramatic reader based 
on sop’s Fables, fifty stories in large type, simple, but 
splendidly told, each followed by a dramatization, simple, 
yet it offers the child something in return for that which 
we deprive him of in school. The illustrations are of 
high order and the book is bound to be a tavorite with 
progressive teachers. Cloth, 144 pages. 30 cts. 





Other Splendid Works: 


Story of Two Indians 


A first reader of Indian life, black and colored illustra- 
tions, 100 pages, 25 cts, 


Games, Seat Work and 





Sense Training 





Exercises 


Busy Seat Work - 


Holton 


A popular book with the best teachers. 40 cts, 
Minnie M. George 


Worth its weight in gold, 15 cts, 


Primary Plan Books 


If you do not have them try the September and October 
numbers. You will be delighted. Price each 25 cts. 


Light and Shade Drawing Studies 


Each with 20 designs and full directions for 


Two sets, 
Both 26 cts. 


coloring with Crayola. Price 15 cts each. 


Teachers’ Catalogue 


144 pages, full of good things. 


Catalogue of Industrial Material 
and Construction Work 


Material, apparatus and books; most complete Catalogue 
in this line ever issued. Free on request. 








A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 

















more, learn more’’—that’s it. 


be cared for in an exceptional manner, if you turn to us for aid. 


PRIMARY METHODS. A very extended new course of 
study in Primary Methods, covering the work in every branch taught 
in the first three grades of school; also careful treatment of the subjects 
of organization, management and discipline. 


NEW NORMAL COURSES. Thorough review courses in 
twenty-fourcommon school and high school branches; one, two, three or 
more subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. Thousands 
of teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through this de- 
partment of the School; they now teach better schools than formerly 
and receive higher salaries, 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
380-386 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

























TO EARN MORE, LEARN MORE 


There is nothing new in the above statement, It expresses in plain, blunt language a truth as old as the race. “To earn 
It was found true somewhere back in your own family history, and it will force its logic upon 


you sometime, when it may be too late, Yon cannot escape a natural law; do not attempt to fight it—getin line with it and 
learn more, You will not have to worry about increased earning capacity; the natural law will adjust that to your satisfaction. 


OUR COURSES WERE PREPARD FOR YOU 


They were written by specialists, and the instruction of students is in the hands of expert teachers, Your interests will 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHI 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 






















NORMAL DEPT. STRONG REviews 
ONE OR MORE BRANCHES IN A COURSE 








Arithmetic 
Elementary Algebra 
Higher Algebra 


Physics 

U. 8. History 

Civil Government 
Elementary Economics 
Pedagogics and Meth: 
History of Education 


















wng 
Plane Geometry A 
Grammar and Analysis 















Reading . Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric Physiology and Hygiene 
Am. and Brit. Literature Geography 
General tory Physical Geography 


sic 
Drawing 







Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 















Arithmetic 








ACADEMIC DEPT.—Eacnu SuBsJect is a Course 


Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 





















CREDITS IN OTHER SCHOOLS 
Our Academic Courses are ac- 
credited at Northwestern Uni- 
versity towards requirements 
for entrance to the Freshman 
classes, Full credits for ad- 
vanced standings are given 
many of our courses at the State 
Normal Schools at Kirksville, 
Mo.; Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
Maryville, Mo., and Madison, 
8. D. 















State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 













Rhetoric and English 


Composition Physics 
Elementary Agricul Botany 
Algebra Ancient History 





Eng. and Amer. Literature 







Med. and Modern History 
United States History 








SPECIAL COURSES 





Business 
Shorthand 
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Answers to Queries 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 











Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 


for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
uumber received. A remittance of ten cents with each question, or each problem secures.a prompt 


reply by private letter, 
accommodated if they send one dollar. 


Teachers who desire arguments or outlines for debates or essays, will be 


Al! matter for this department should be addressed to P, S. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 157, 


Wilmington, Del. 


Who is the author of “Common Sense’, a pam- 
phlet ?--A subscriber. 

Thomas Paine (1737-1809). This pam- 
phlet was a political work, in which Paine 
‘attacked the English Constitution, op- 
posed the policy of reconciliation, and 


| favored that of independence, thus con- 
tributing largely to the spread of repub- 


lican ideas.’’ 


1. ‘A thousand years scarce serve to found a 
state.” What part of speech and what does each 


} of the following modify: “A’’, “scarce’’, ‘‘thous- 
) and’’, “to found”? 2, Why, in the Missouri Com- 
| promise, was 36° 30’ taken as the boundary be- 


tween the free and slave states? 3. What and 
where is the Key to the Bastile? 4, Who is the 
author of ‘‘Thirty-Years View”? 5. State the 
point involved in the Lincoln-Douglas debate, 
6. (a) Name three things that interfere with di- 
gestion. (4)Three that promote it. 7. What is 
said of the style of Goldsmith’s writings ?—S. F. 
C., Ohio. 

I, ‘‘A’’ is an article, or adjective, mod- 
ifying ‘‘thousand’’ and, together with 
“thousand’’, modifying ‘‘years’’; 
‘scarce’? (meaning ‘‘scarcely’’) is adverb 
modifying ‘‘serve’’; ‘‘to found’’ is in- 
finitive relating to ‘‘serve’’, the phrase 
“to found a state’’ being adverbial mod- 
ifier of ‘‘serve’’, 2. That Compromise 
consisted in admitting Missouri as a 
Slave State, if no other states north of 
its southern boundary (36° 30’) were so 
admitted, thus restricting the northward 
advance of slavery while permitting its 
advance in the newState. 3. The Bastile 
was a famous prison for political offend- 
ersin Paris, destroyed in the French 
Revolution, July 14, 1789. Its key was 
sent by Lafayette to Washington, and: is 
now at Mt. Vernon, Va. 4. Thomas H. 
Benton, for thirty years U.S. Senator 
from Missouri. 5. The point involved 
was the advance or restriction of slavery; 
the turning point of the debate was Lin- 
coln’s question, ‘‘Can the people of a 
United States Territory, in any. lawful 
way * * exclude slavery from its 
limits, prior to the formation of a State 
constitution ?’’ 6. (a) Rapid eating, 
monotonous diet, fatigue or mental dis- 
turbance, (6) Well-cooked and appetiz- 
ing food, pleasant company, cheerful 
frame of mind. 7. He is said to be ‘‘the 
most charming and versatile writer of the 
th century. We place him among the 
poets, but we might as well name him 
with the novelists, with the historians, 
or with the ethical writers, for he belongs 
to each of these classes, and in each of 
them he. has written for delighted 
readers, ’’ 

1. What president in his inaugural called atten- 
tion to tho fact that he was’ the first one born 
after the Revolution? 2. Of whom was it said, 
“When the ermine of the Official robe fell on 
him, it touched nothing less spotless than it- 
self’ ?—A Subscriber, Ohio. 

1. Probably Zachary Taylor, since he 
Was first of all the presidents born after 
that event (in. 1784). 2. Of John Jay, 
by Daniel Webster. 


1, Give the analysis of this sentence:—‘‘And 
behold there came ? voice unto him and said 
‘What dost thou here, Elijah?’?’? 2. What is 
meant by “Sixty miles in latitude, three hundred 
tothe Main’, in-the song “Marching through 
Georgia’? 3. Were the French agents, who were 
tepresented by X. Y. Z. in the X. Y. Z. papers, in 
America when they threatened war unless they 
were bribed by money? 4. Did the hero of the 
book, “The Yoke’, by Elizabeth Miller, live, and 
did he cross the Red Sea with the Israelites? 5. 
What is the origin cf the custom of men remov- 
ing their hats when entering a house or other 
building ?—A Subscriber, Ravenna, O. 





1. Complex-declarative sentence, con- 


taining an interrogative dependent 
clause, and introduced by conjunction 
‘‘and’?’ and_ interjection ‘‘behold”’ ; 


‘‘voice’’ is subject of principal clause; 
‘‘came’’ and ‘‘said’’ are predicates; de- 
pendent clause is object of ‘‘said’’, its 
subject is ‘‘thou’’, predicate ‘ ‘dost’’, ob- 
ject ‘‘what’’; ‘‘Elijah’’ is noun of 
address, in nominative case. 2. Sixty 
miles in a north and sonth direction ; 
three huridred miles to the sea »(*‘ Main’ 
is a term applied either to continent or 
ocean). 3. Not in this country but in 
Paris, and their demands were made upon 
the U. S. envoys, Marshall, Gerry and 
Pinckney, in the name of Talleyrand, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs. 4. 
So it appears in the novel. 5. It orig- 
inated in the days of chivalry when a 
knight doffed his helmet on entering a 
house, to show that he relied upon the 
protection of his host while under the 
latter’s roof ; and on entering a place of 
worship, to show that he was not afraid 
of being attacked in the House of God. 
The custom of lifting the hat on the 
street had a similar origin, as a medieval 
knight always stood bareheaded in the 
presence of a lady. 

1. Analyze in full this sentence:— 

“Unwounded from the dreadful close, 

But breathless all, Fitz James arose.” 
2. Who were the first comers to the New World 
for religious liberty? What is the correct pro- 
nunciation of “wounded” ?—A Country Teacher, 
Alabama. 

1. Simple-declarative sentence ; subject 
‘‘Kitz James’’ has adjective modifiers 
‘‘unwounded’’ and ‘’breathiess’’, con- 
nected by ‘‘but’’; ‘‘from the dreadful 
close’’ is phrase modifier of ‘*unwound- 
ed’’, ‘‘all’? (meaning ‘‘entirely'’) is ad- 
verb modifier of ‘‘breathless’’; ‘‘arose’’ 
is predicate. 2. The ‘‘Pilgrim Fathers’’, 
who landed at Plymoth, Mass., in 1620. 
3. All dictionaries give preference to 
‘*woonded’’. 

Please give a description of ‘‘Batavia Work”, 
what is it, its especial value, where used, etc. 
—Rutland, Vt. ' 

It is a method first introduced into the 
schools of Batavia. N. Y., by which an 
extra teacher is placed in crowded rooms, 
to give individual help to pupils falling 
behind. It is conducive to order, and as 
an experiment, it met with immediate 
snccess, being approved by  teaclhiers, 
pupils and parents.. Its special value 
is in aiding backward children, making 
home study unnecessary, improving thie 
tone and spirit of the class, and releiving 
the teacher of nervous strain. 


1. Who is the Pope of Rome? 2. What is the 
present national debt of the U.S.? 3. Have we 
a pronoun of common gender, 3d singular? 4. 
What is the salary of the Czar of Russia? 5. 
Please explain the following fully and clearly:— 
Why does the sign minus multlplied by the sign 
minus give plus? 6. What relation exists be- 
tween Chas. Jerome Bonaparte of the President’s 
Cabinet and Napoleon Bonaparte ?—Eros, La. 

1. Pope Pius X. 2. Aggregate of debt, 
including certificates and Treasury notes, 
$2,492,231,518.54. 3. We have not, but 
the pronoun ‘‘one’’ is sometimes so used ; 
as, ‘‘Against this sort of condemnation, 
one must steel one’s self as one best 
can’’, 4. The Czar has not a salary but 
an income from his private estates, which 
has been as great as $12,000,000 yearly, 
although now much reduced on a¢count 





' should regulary read at least one good Educational 
Every Teacher journal. a large number take two or more. Fuily 
one-third of the teachers in America read either Normal Instructor or Primary 
Plans, niany of them both, taking advantage of the Special Combination rates or 
of the special rates made to the subscribers of either who desire the other Journal 


a stated on nave one. 


Hi ip ry bave superfluous P 
| N THE FACE For polishing Gold, Silver, Plated-ware, Nickel, 


send for new information how to remove it easil 
ally without chemicals orinstruments, -_ safe way). 
ie 


MRS. M. N. PERRY, 114 Box 412, Long Beach, 







‘How to Reduce Dust in Schoolrooms 


It is now a well-established fact that dust is accountable for the spreading o. 
more contagious diseases among school children than any other single cause. 

Modern science and practical experience both prove that many diseases are 
held in check by simple precautionary measures, Do away with dust and many 
dangerous diseases may be averted. A simple dust preventive is at hand in 


STANDARD 
FLOOR DRESSING 


It is keeping down dust in thousands of schools with a success that is ex- 
tremely gratifying. Treat floors three or four times a year with Standard Floor 
Dressing for the best results. By keeping down the dust it prevents the circu- 

lation of germs, and tests have proved that 97% per cent. of all 
= 2a living organisms coming in contact with the dressing are killed. 
6 Besides being a dust preventive, Standard Floor Dressing is an 
effective floor preservative and labor saver. Will not evaporate. 
Pays for itself many times over. Not intended for household use. 


In order that you may be convinced of the merits of Standard 
Floor areeaing, we will apply it to the floor of one room or 
corridor in school or other public building FREE OF ALL COST. 
Sold in barrels and cans of varying sizes. Send for testimonials, 
reports and book, “‘ Dust and its Dangers,” 


STANDARD 
FLOOR 
DRESSING 


























STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
incorporated) _| 








and effectu Works quick and easy. Keeps its lustre. It does not deteriorate. 
lished 18 years. Z-ounce box paste, 10 cents. 
d envelope. Ask or write for free samples 


CAL. ' GEO. W. HOFFMAN, 295 East Washington St., Indi 
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Tin, Brass, Copper. ete 
Estab- 
Sold by Dealers and Agents. 


Ind, 

















EACHERS 


Start a Larkin School-Club and obtain 


School Furnishings Free 


: 














A practical plan of saving money for any 
school. If your school needs a Wall Map, 
Library Globe, Swivel Chair, Flat-top Desk, 
Bookcase, Library Books, American Flag, ff 
Taber-Prang Prints, Wall Clock, Library | 
Table, Graphophone or Piano, it can be ob- 
tained by a Larkin School-Club, which sells 
to parents 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet and 
Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, 
Extracts, Baking Powders, etc. 


at regular retail prices, and receives the 
saved profits and expenses of the middlemen 
in valuable premiums, free. 


TEACHERS LIBERALLY REWARDED 


Teachers organizing Larkin School-Clubs 
are liberally rewarded. Only a little time 
and effort are required, as School-Clubs are 
largely self-operating. 
hool Boards and Rincstntepdente strongly 
endorse Larkin School-Clubs wherever intro- 
duced. We have hundreds of testimonials FRE 
like the following : pects wae 


WehaveinourSchool, seventeen of your Bookcases (No.7). This work atthe school has 
been going on for three or four years and we are well pleased with your generous 


dealings. X. D. TINGLEY, Prin. 
LARKIN QUALITY SATISFIES 
Larkin Food Products meet the ne of the most 

exacting Pure-Food Laws. Over three million satisfied 
customers attest the superiority of all Larkin Products. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded after Thirty 
Days*Trial. ..Mail coupon for complete information— 
it will interest you. 


Latkin Co 


_ School Club Dept. ESTABLISHED, 1875, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











LIBRARY BOOKCASE No. 7. 


with $14.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 
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By its therapeutic 
action on the skin 
Milkweed Cream 
removes as well as — 
prevents 


FRECKLES 
and 


SUNBURN 




























The skiu is an important body organ. it discharges 
through its 28 miles of tiny pores, two pounds of effete or 
waste matter every 24 hours. Now, unless these pores are 
properly performing their work, this waste matter stays in 
the skin and makes it sallow, muddy and yellowish. 


Milkweed Cream 


is a nurishing skin food with stimulating tonic pro- 
perties. Apply alittle with the finger tips night 
and morning and it will help the little pores to per- 
form the work nature intends them to do. 

Rubbing and kneading make the skin flabby and 
cause large, unsightly pores. Many skin troubles 
are caused by rubbing stuff into the skin. Having 







is for particular people, 
for those who care about 
the little things which 
add to the appearance of 
the well-groomed man or 
woman. . 

It is a dentifrice in 
paste form, different 
from the ordinary pastes 
because the ingredients 
are blended together by 











no remedial virtue, this simply dries up and clogs intense heat, so that 
the tiny pores, making the complexion worse than Zodenta is always the 
i same. 






it was before. 

The therapeutic action of Milkweed Cream 6n the skin 
is distinct and positive. The Texture of the skin is kept 
always soft, smooth and velvety, so that healthy summer tan 
only adds to the natural attractiveness of a Milkweed Cream com- 
plexion. ‘The peculiar properties of Milkweed Crean keep 
freckles away, relieve soreness and smarting due to sun- 
burn, 

Improves bad complexions—preserves good complexions 
Milkweed Cream Is put up in the most dainty fashion —white jars 
that will be an ornament for the most exelusive dressing-table. 


Just write a note giving your name 
Liberal Sample Free andaddros and enclosing a two-cent 
stamp for postage, and we will send asample free of charge, to prove 
how beneficial and beautifying Milkweed Cream really is! 
F. F. INGRAM & CO., 65 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream is sold by all érnpsicts © cents 
and $1.00 a jar or sent postpai 






It desolves all ye 
deposits which discolor 
and in time ruin the deli- 
cate enamel, causing de- 
cayed teeth, It prevents 
the formation of tartar 
and destroys all poisons 
and germs which cause 
softened and diseased 
gums. ‘ 
If your druggist does 
not keep Zodenta, send 
us 25 cents for a large (2% 
oz.) tube postpaid. Your 
money returned if you 
don’t like it. | 


F. F. INGRAM & C0., 
65 Tenth Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 


























































Sent To You For A 


ORNIS Year’s Free Trial 


Then Name Your Own Price and Terms. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 265,000 people have saved from #25 to 
$150 in purchasing a high grade organ or piano 
by the Cornish plan. Here is our offer. 
You select any of the latest,choicest Cornish 
mama styles of instruments,—we place it in your 
home for a year’s free use before you need 
= make up your mind to keep it. You state 
— own terms, taking two years to pa: 
f needed. That's the Cornish plan in brief. 
You save one-third to one-half what any 
othermakerof high gradeinstrumentsmust 
charge you-you buy aslowasany dealer. 
The New Cornish Bock shows the 
choicest of 50 latest beautiful and artistic 
a Cornish styles and explains everything you 
We save you $100 and more on should know before buying any instrument. 
the purchase of a piano. It shows why you cannot buy any other fine 
organ or plano anywhere on earth as low as the Cornish. 
You should have this book before buying any plano or 
organ anywhere. Let us send it to you free, 
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THE GUIDE TO NATURE WUgenes 
AND TO NATURE LITERATURE “= 
pr STAMFORD, CONN. AA ie 


SS ALEDWARD F_BIGELOW, MANAGING E 











THE GUIDE TO NATURE IS A MAGAZINE FOR ADULTS 
It is the official organ of the Agassiz Association,—composed of teachers and pupils. 
Each Chapter and Corresponding Member receives a copy regularly. Subscription $1.50 
per year. Send isc for sample copy. (No free copies.) Beautifully illustrated and 
printed on coated book paper. Address: 


THE GUIDE TO NATURE, STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
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of disturbed conditiéng. in the Epspire. 
5. The same principle applies as‘ to the 
double negative in grammar, which is 
equal to an affirmative;-thus,if a man 
has ‘‘not nothing’’, he must have ‘some- 
thing. In algebra the matter is explained 
by supposing, for example, that 5 vag- 
rants move into a town, each being a 
charge of $1 a week, and all being worth 
5X (--$1)= —$5 to the town. When 
they all move out, the town gains —5 
vagrants or, in money, $5; that is, —5X 
(—$1)=$5. 6. Secretary Charles J. Bona- 
parte is grandson of Napoleon’s youngest 
brother Jerome and his first wife, who 
was Miss Elizabeth Patterson of Balti- 
more. 

1, Does Cuba belong to the United States? 2. 
Define the government of Cuba.—A W. Va. Sub- 
| seriber. by 
| I. It does not. 2, Cuba is a republic 
|undera temporary government by the 
| United States, established in 1906-for the 
| purpose of securing peace, and with such 
| good results in the conditions of the 

country that ‘‘by or before February 1, 
| Ig09,’’ the island is to be restored to its 
| people. The Cubans will elect their 
| 





President and Congress next December. 
| Meantime, Hon. Charles KE. Magoon is 
American Provisional Governor. 


| 1. What is the meaning of e. g. we so often see 
in reading? 2. What are words called which 
| spell the same either forward or backward, as 
“Hannah”, “did”, “pop’’,etc.? 3. (a) What was 
the origin of April Fool’s Day? (4) Has it an 


| instructive meaning? 4. Who wrote the poem 


| “Mary had a little lamb”? Give the author’s 
biography. 5. What is the correct pronunci- 
ation of San Antonio? Is the last “o” marked 
long? 6, Give correct pronunciation of “depot”’. 
i. Isn’t it the school-board’s duty to furnish 

<indling wood for the teacher? 8. What two 
volcanoes arein Europe? Are they active? 9, 
When was Black Friday? 10. Has Congress the 
right to fix the hours of labor? Ifso, where did 
it obtain the right? 11. (a) Where is Douglas 
Island? (46) What kind of mining is carried on 
there? 12. (2) When and how did Japan obtain 
control over Korea? (6) Of what race are the 
inhabitants of Korea? 13. What is it to “police” 
| acountry? 14, What is “retired list” in army or 
| navy ?—A Western Reader, Oklahoma, 

I. it means ‘‘for example’’, from the 
Latin ‘‘exempli gratia’'. 2. Palindromes. 
This name is applied also to verses or 
sentences reading both ways the same. 
3. (a) Not known; supposed to be a 
relic of some old heathen festival. (6d) 
It has none. 4. Mrs. Sarah J. Hale 
(1790-1879) ; born in’ Newport, ‘N. H.; 

_ editor of Boston Ladies’ Magazine and of 
| Godey’s Ladies Book; author of sketches, 
works of fiction, etc. ; advocate of wom- 
en’s social and intellectual advancement ; 
| said to have been the first to suggest 
Thanksgiving as a national holiday. 5. 
San Antonio, pronounced ‘‘san an to - 
nio’’, both ‘‘a’s’’ broad, both ‘‘o’s’’ 
long, ‘‘i’’ short, accent on ‘‘to’’. 6. In 
French, ‘‘day po’’, accent on last syll- 
able; in English, ‘‘dee po’’, accent on 
first. 7. By state laws it is the duty of a 
school-board to provide ‘‘certain necess- 
ary appendages for the school houses’? ; 
whether kindling wood jis included in 
these, depends upon local conditions or 
regulations concerning the matter, 8, 
Vesuvius and Ktna; both active. 9. 
Three days are so called:—Dec..6, 1745, 
the day on which news arrived in Lon- 
don that the Pretender had _ reached 
Derby; May 11, 1866, the beginning of 
a financial panic in London; Sept. 24, 
1869, famous in the U. S., on account of 
the ‘‘gold market conspiracy’’ of Jay 
Gould and otiiers. 10. Hours of labor 
are regulated by state laws. Under the 
Constitution, Congress has no power to 
regulate them, and its right to do so 
/ could only be obtained through inter- 
_ pretation to that effect of the ‘‘elastic 
clause’’, 11. (a) In Alaska, between 
Admiralty island and the mainland. (6) 
The famous Treadwell gold-mines are 
there. 12, (a) The independence of 
Korea was cause of both the Chinese-Japa- 
nese and Russo-Japanese wars. After 
the latter war, it became a question with 
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Japan ‘‘what to do with Korea’’, unti] 
finally settled at Seoul, July, 1907, by 
agreement between Japanese envoys and 
Ministers of the Korean Emperor, grant. 
ing the Japanese demands and ‘‘practj. 
cally establishing’’ a Japanese adminis. 
tration in Koree, although the Korean 
form of government is maintained. (4) 
Supposed to he of the Tungusic stock, 
which has peopled the whole of Northerp 
Asia, and is allied to the Mongolian, 
13. To keep it in order by police. 14, 
A list of officers who, on account of age 
or disabilities, are relieved from active 
service but still Ieceive a specified 
amount or pay from the government. 

1. Who said, ‘‘Beware your northern laurels 
don’t turn to southern willows”? 2. Who first 
said, “government of the people, by the people, 
for the people’? 3. Who were (a) the “Wooly 
Heads”, (6) the “Stalwarts’, (c) the “Silver 
Greys”? 4, Who was the ‘‘expounder of the 
Constitution” ?. 5, What battle was fought with. 
out a commanding officer ?—Mackville, Ky. 

1. Charles Lee. The following js 
stated of Gen. Gates after tlie battle of 
Camden, 1780: His ‘‘northern. laurels 
were changed to southern willows’ as 
the cynical Charles Lee put it. (From 
Elson’s U. S. History.) 2. Daniel Web. 
ster, in second speech on Foot Resolu- 
tion, 1830. 3. (a) The Anti-slavery 
Whigs in 1850—so called because they 
were negro sympathizers. (5) The 
‘‘solid phalanx’’ of 306 delegates who in 
the Chicago Convention of 1880 favored 
a third term for Grant and voted for him 
on every ballot. (c) The ‘‘bolting 
Whigs’’ from the New York Convention 
of 1848—so called because some were 
gray-haired men. 4. This term has been 
applied to both John Marshall and Daniel 
Webster. 5. Battle of King’s Mountain, 
The same is true of Lexington. 

1. Who were the ‘‘Silver Grays’’; (2.) the 


“Hunkers”; (3) “Barn Burners”; (4) ‘Wooly 
Heads’’; (5) ‘Unionists’; (6) ‘‘Stalwarts’’ ?—No, 


Point, Pa. 

(1) (4) (6) answered above. (2) Those 
who clung to the homestead, or old 
principles. ‘‘Hunkers’’, from the slang 
word ‘“thunk’’, derived from the Dutch 
‘‘honk’’ or ‘‘home’’, was a name given 
in New York so the conservative wing of 
the Democratic party, as opposed to the 
**Young Democracy’’ or ‘‘Barn Burners’. 
(3) The more radical section of the 
Democratic party who joined the Free 
Soilers in 1844—so' called: because they 
advocated the extermination of banks 
and corporations to root out abuses, like 
the man who burned his barns to rid 
them of rats. 

1, Please explain how a candidate for president 
is brought out to run, and how he is elected. 2, 
Can you tell me where I can get a book that tells 
all of the offices of the U. S., and salary of officers 
and how elected ?—F. M. S., W. Va. , 

1, After a candidate is chosen at the 
national convention of his party, made 
up of delegates rerresenting congres- 
sional districts, he is officially notified 
of his nomination and must give his 
formal acceptance before the campaign 
work begins. Much is done by the 
party leaders in this work—-appointing 
meetings, engaging speakers, circulating 
documents, raising money for campaign 
expenses, etc. Each . party nominates 
its own state electors, whose names 
are printed on the election tickets, 
together with the names of candidates 
for the various local or state offices to be 
voted for at that election. The manner 
in which electors cast their votes for 
president and vice-president is prescribed 
in the Constitution, Article XII. 2. The 
Official Register of the United States, 
issued yearly by the Government Print- 
ing Office at Washington, contains a full 
list of the officers and employees in the 
civil. military and naval ‘service, includ- 
ing salaries. ‘It should be found among 
reference books in any large public 
library. The following books relate to 


(Continued on page 39) 








Good Printing 


e Write us for prices 
on anything in the 








nouncements, etc. 





Book, Pamphlet or Commercial Printing and we will be glad to 
give you estimates that we feel confident will interest you. 
We make a Specialty of Wedding and School Invitations, An- 


All work first-class and prices reasonabie. 


FF. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


line of Catalogue, 


Dansville, N. ‘Y. 
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Problems Solved 
By Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph. 


Editor’s Note—Prof. Mills has kindly con- 
guted to answer problems privately when the 
request is accompanied by a remittance of ten 
ents for solution of each problem, We have 
found it necessary to make this small charge to 
jimit it to teachers who want it enough to pay 
omething to cover postage and stationery. The 
anount is too small really to pay for the trouble 
wt Prof. Mills delights in heiping preplexed 
teachers in this his favorite subject. 

Teachers desiring further help will find it in 
prof. Mills’ book on Arithmetical Analysis and 
its application to the subjects of Arithmetic, 
ontaining hundreds of solutions and illustra- 
tions. Price 75 cents postpaid. All orders for 
this book and problems for solution should be 
gent to Edson M. Mills, A.M. M.Ph., Professor 
of Mathematics, State Normal College, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 


1. A field in the form of a trapezoid is 
fo be cut into 3 lots by lines parallel to 
the parallel sides of the field. What is 
the width of the lots if the area of each 
jsone acre and the width of the three is 
50 yards, the base being 435.6 yards? 
Solution— 
E 














A a 
Let ABCD represent the trapezoidal 


feld of the problem. Prolong the sides 
AB and DC till they meet in E. 3 acres 
=14520 square yards, area of the field. 

Since the area of a trapezoid is equal 
to half the sum of the parallel sides mul- 
tiplied by the perpendicular breadth, 
we have, 14520--50—290.4, the half sum 
of the parallel sides expressed iu yards. 

Then, 2X290.4 yards—580.8 yards, the 
sum of the parallel sides. 

Hence, 580.8 yards—435.6 yards 
145.2 yards, the shorter parallel side of 
the field. 

BC—145.2 yards. 

AD=435.6 yards, 

CD or BZ=50 yards, and 

AZ=435.6 yards—145.2 
yards. 

Triangles AZB and BCE are similar, 
and we have, 

290.4 :145.2::50:EC 

1. EC=14,53°%—25 yards. Then, 

DE=50 yards+25 yards—75 yards. 

Area triangle BEC=145:2*2>—1815 
square yards. 

Hence, area triangle ADE—14520 square 
yards+-1815 square yards—16335 square 
yards. 

Area trapezoid XYBC=% of 14520 
square yards—9680 square yards, XY and 
MN being the division lines parallel to 
the bases of the trapezoid. Then, 

Area of triangle XYE=9680 square 
yards+1815 square yards=11495 square 
yards. 

Since the corresponding sides of similar 
triangles are to each other as the square 
foots of their areas, we have YE:75:: 
V 11395 2916335 « 

. yR SX 11995 
ae Fe a Then, 

DY=75 yards—62.92 yards—12.08 yards, 
Width of portion lying along lower base. 


‘Area triangle MNE—4840 square yards 
+1815 square yards—6655 square yards. 


yards—290.4 


62.92 yards. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Then, applying the principle of simiiar 
triangles as before, we have, 
NE :75: 30/6655 :\/ 16335, Whence 


NE = 8% V PS 47.86 yards. Hence, 
NY=62.92 yards—47.86 yards=22.86 


yards, width of middle portion. 
Then, 47.86 yards—25 yards=15.06 


yards, width of portion lying along 
upper base of trapezoid. 

2. A owes $900 due December Io, but, 
he makes two equitable payments, one 
September 8, and the other January lo. 
Find each payment. 

Solution— 

From September 8 to December Io is 
93 days, and from December Io to January 
10 is 31 days. 

.*. The first payment was made 93 days 
before the debt was due, and the second 
payment was made 31 days afler the debt 
was due. Since $1 will earn as much 
interest in 93 days as $3 will earn in 31 
days, it follows that, to balance gains 
and losses of interest, there must be $1 
in the first payment for every $3 in the 
second. .*.the first payment is to the 
second as 1:3. 

.°.\% of $900—$225, first payment, and 





3% of $900—$675, second payment. 


3. A speculator sold 1250 bushels of 
wheat at a gain of 20%. ‘If it had cost 
him $350 more, he would have lost 64% 7%. 
How much per bushel did he receive? 

Solution— 

Let 100% —actual cost of wheat. 


20% =rate of gain on this cost. 





Then, 100%+$350=supposed cost of | 
wheat. | 
6% %—rate of loss on this cost. Then, 
6% % of (100% +$350)—64 % +$21.87 2, | 
amount of loss. | 
(100 % +$350)— (64 % +$21.87 %) = 934 
%+$328.12%, selling price of wheat. | 

Then, 120% —9334 %+$328.12%, 

26% % —$328.12%, 

1% =$12.50 

100% =$1250, actual cost of whieat. 

Then, ys'.5 of $1250—$1, cost per bushel. | 

120% of $1=$1.20, amount received | 
per bushel, as required. 

4. Suppose the elastic power of a ball | 
which falls from a height of 100 feet is 
such as to cause it to rebound half the 
height from which it fell, and to con- 
tinue in this way until it comes to rest. 
How far will it have moved? 

Solution— 

In the first fa/l and rebound the ball 
would move a distance—roo ft.+5oft. 
150ft. This distance would be the first 
term of an infinite, decreasing, Geomet- 
rical Series whose sum would be the 
required distance. In this series % is 
the constant ratio. 

__ 150 ft. 


.. S= mx Ty 300 ft, the required 


distance. 


5. A piece of cloth was marked at $1.75 
per yard which would have netted 75% 





profit. Ata special sale it was pga! ta 
down 20%. Not being sold it was again 
marked down 25% from the ‘‘marked 
down’? price. Was there a gain or loss 
and how much per yard? 

Solution— 

Let 100% ==cost per yard. 

75%—first rate of profit marked on 


goods. 





In Addition 


to subscribing for such Educational journals as each teacher 
deems necessary, she should 
other helps as will be of greatest assistance to lier in her daily work. 
ection we commend Every Day Plans. 3 
Which are published by the publishers of this journal and both of which are cheer- 
fully sent on the ‘‘money back if not satisfactory’’ plan. The question should not 
be ‘‘can I afford them?’’ but rather ‘‘can I afford to be withont them ?’’ 


surround herself with such 
In this con- 


nd Seeley’s Question Book, both of 
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The Business of 
This Place is to 
Raise Salaries 


























The Greatest 
School House in 
‘the World 


The schooling your pupils receive is good—it’s essential to them 
in their life work; but you know that even your brightest pupils will 
have no better cliance than thousands of others after leaving school 
unless they specialize in their chosen line of work. ‘‘Specialists Wanted’’ 
is the cry everywhiere today. j 5 

Before they leave school your pupils can be encouraged to have a 
high aim in life. They can be helped to decide what their life work 
shall be—advice that only you are in apusitionto give. Through you 
they can obtain, while still at school, the special training that will se- 
cure them remunerative employment at once on leaving school. 

By becoming a member of the Technical Education Commission 
you can increase yourincome and also help yourstudents to aciually be- 
come experts—before leaving school—in any of the following well paid 
lines of work: Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry; Electricity; 
Stenography; Bookkeeping; Surveying and Mapping: Stationary Engineer- 
ing; Advertising; Show Card Writing; Sign Painting; Plumbing and Gas 
Fitting; Telegraphy; Illustrating, Designing. 

There are no membership fees or dues to pay. No interference 
with present studies. An I. C..S. training will help your pupils to a 
better understanding of their schooi lessons. Boys and girls with such 
a training command good salaries at the start without having to work 
up from poorly-paid positions. 


An Opportunity for Teachers 


‘It will pay you well to interest yourself in ‘this great work. It 
means not only profit for you but success for your pupils upon leay- 
ing school. 

To. learn all about this remarkable offer, write today giving name 
of your school and the grade you teach. 

THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1087, Scranton, Pa. 























Devised By HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, 


DRAWING CHARTS Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass. 


These -efiarts are large drawings printed upon large sheets of paper so that when they are hung at the front 
of the room they can be seen by every pupilin the class. Indispensable to teachers who cannot draw with 
skill on the blackboard. Subjects: 

Foreshortened !eaves, in outline; lilac. Flower composition; rectangular frame; silhouette ; oak 
spray. Flower composition; circular frame; blackibaekground ; spray with berries. Study in 
color; Tose hips. Study of a spray of leaves, in accented outline. Light and shade drawing ofa 
white bowl, with explanatory diagrams. Jug and how! studies for composition ; rectangular 
frame; flat washes of monochrome. Diagram for making attractive borders from Historic 
Ornament. Decorative landscape in flat washes of gray ; three tones, Detail drawing of the feet; 
side view. 
Price per chart, 15 cents. 

Special prices made if ordered in quantity. Directions for using the Charts will be sent with each order. 

THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 








Monthly Teachers’ Journal Free 


E get special clubbing rates from nearly all Teachers Journals and other 

magazines, and can furnish many of them in combination with The 
Teachers’ Gazette at the same price you would have to pay for the other paper 
or magazine alone. Sometimes our price is less for both, and in a very few 
cases it is 5c or 1oc more. Anyhow if you wish to get an excellent monthly 
Teachers Journal for nothing, less than nothing or nearly nothing, write us 
what journals, magazines or periodicals you contemplate subscribing for, and 
let us quote you our prices before you subscribe. 


TEACHERS’ GAZETTE CoO.., 


Milford, N. Y. 














in your own Home for Piano, Organ. Violin, 
Guitar, Banjo, Cornet. Sight Singing or 
Mandolin. One lesson weekly. Beginners o° 
+s advanced pupils. Your only expense is fo 
postage and music, which averages about 2 cents a day. Established 1898. Thousands uf pupils ali over the 
world. Hundreds (write: “Wish T had known of you _before.”. Booklet and free tuition offer sent fre 
Address U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Bex 23, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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DON’T BE DECEIVED 
There Is Only One 
JOHN H. WOODBURY 


World Famed as the Originator of Reparative 
and Corrective Featural Surgery. 


He has removed his office to 


30 WEST 22D ST., NEW YORK CITY 


and is now President of 
Co. 


The Facial Cultivating Co. 


He has no official connection with any ot 
institute of Dermatology in this or any other city. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY’S 


New Wrinkle 


FOR SELF TREATING 
FACE, HANDS, NECK 
Saves the expense of a_profes- 
sional attendant 


Clears the Skin of all Discol- 
orations, Freckles, Scars, Pit 
tings, Wrinkles, Blackheads 

and keeps the complexion 
attractive, Promotes circu- 
lation, fills out thin faces, 

hollow cheeks and brings 
into healthy activity every 
dead sluggish ps. 
Very simple, can be 
used by any one, 




























THE OUTFIT: 
— One Implement, 
NEV 
NEW Size of Cut, 
UP-TO One Jar Creme, 
DATE Two Composite 
Stones, 
JOHN H,. 
PRICE 
WOODBURY 
$1. REMEDIES l 
Mail or office 
John H, Woodbury’s 
meg ee oy OFFICE 
John H, Woodbury’s OR 
Ee cod mae MAIL 


John H, Woodbury's 
Wonderful Colorosis - 81.00 
» Hair Coloring 


John H, Woodbury’s 


One applicat 


Ingrewing Nail Cure $1.00 
Instant Kelief and Positive Cure 
John H, Woodbury's 

Mole Eradicator - + 81,00 


For horny, or surface moles. 

Send 10 for full sized 
cake of either New Skin or 
New Hair Soap. Regular 
price 25c a cake, 


Wanted Representative in each locality 
Free Booklet, How to Care for the 
Skin and the Scalp 
We teach all branches of John H. 
Woodbury's up-to-date method of Derma 
tology and allot epecial territory to grad- 
uates. Office or mail Course 


Address Dept, 38F 
THE FACIAL CULTIVATING CO., 


—_: 
fy, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


to make one revolution on the face of 


Then, 175 %—first marked selling price. 
the clock dial. 


2° 6175 % =$1.75 ; ‘ 
1%—1 cent, and Ce Then, 3600X;j}, inches—63.9 inches, 
100% —$1, cost per yard. circumference. of the circle described by 
80% of $1.75—$1.40, first’ marked-down | the point of the minute hand in making 
one revolution. 
| The circumference of a circle is’ 3.1416 
| times the diameter. 
..(63.9-+3.1416) X 4==10.168-+4+ inches, 
length of minute hand as required. 


selling price. 

75% of $1.40~$1.05, second marked- 
down selling price. 

$t.05—$1.00-—5¢c. But 5c. is 5% of $1. 

..5%~ rate of profit realized by selling 
at the second marked-down price. 





Magazine Gleanings 


6. A field 80 rods long and 30 -rods : 
(Contthued from pageé'6) 


wide is sowed in Wheat. The crop aver- 
ages 22% bushels per acre and is sold for 
87 cents per bushel. What amount does 
the farmer receive?” 

Solution— 3 | 





‘*Development of American Water- 
ways,’’ by Francis G. Newlands in the 
June North American, Review, page 873, 


fs interesting. ; . 
80*30\%22 87¢—$293. 6214, amount the We especially recommend this article to 
160% ’x 7 “$293. tb the teachers as it is full of information 


farmer would receive as required. 
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in Robinson Crusoe’s Island,—page 739, 

‘*The Government’s Great Storage 
Dams,’’ with twelve illustrations, js 
printed on page 689, June Review of Re. 
view. (Maps and pictures most useful to 
the teacher of geography.) Development 
of the natural resources of tlie West; 
Shoshone Dam; _ the Pathfinder Dam; 
and the North Platte River; Roos evelt 
Dam ; etc. 


Do pe fail to secure the Vernon Howe 
Bailey drawings of ‘‘Colorado’’ for the 
States Portfolio. They are eight in 
number, with text containing interesting 

material concisely given; Pike’s Peak: 
Colorado Springs; ete. You will find 
them in Everybody’s Magazine for June, 
pages 737 and on.  ‘' Roosevelt-Taft- 
La¥ollette.’’--Lincoln Steffens, are 
cluded in Everybody’s for June. 

The teachers who have requested the 
noting of articles dealing with the 
‘*Negro Problem’’ will wish to read 





and suggestion and can be used with the 
co i class to awaken thought and reasoning | 
7. When it is 12 0 clos ar ates, | powers. The coutingest interests of for: | 
ard time in a city located 7% a | estry and irrigation of arid Jands; of the 
east of St. Louis, what is the sun time in | reclamation of swamp lands, of bank pro- | 
the same city? | tection and canal construction are dis- | 
Solution— | cussed in just the manner that will make | 
1° of longitude corresponds to 4 min. | this article appeal to teachiers. Inform 
of time. .°.714° of longitude corresponds yourself thoroughly and then ask ques- 
S ‘ : Piel dked the city | tions of your pupils... You will be.as- 
to 30 min. of time. ‘ "| sured of a most. spirited and »rofitable 
is east of St. Louis, its sun time would | gjscussion. sa 
be 30 minutes past 12 o’clock. ' | ‘The Nattire of an Astronomer’s Work, 
‘ les es | by W. W. Campbell, Director of the Lick 
8. A broker invested $900 in Western Observatory on page 907, North Ameri- 
Union Telegraph Co. stoce at 45. If | can Review, June, is also valuable. 
quarterly dividends of 1/4 ae declared, | Every pupil who is old enough to ap- 
what is the anuual income? What is his | preciate the work of an astronomer as 
rate of interest? here outlined ina wonderfully interesting 
Solution — manner, should be encouraged to read 
$900-+-$.45—2000; .*.$2000—par value this, if possible. Boys and girls are 
of stock the $900 would buy. | usually awake to such a view as is here 
14% % of $2000—$25, quarterly dividend. 


'given. Any teacher who will use this 

ie | é article with her class is sure to accom- 
4X $25=$100, annual dividend on the plish a good deal. 

supposition that the quarterly dividends} ‘:Monarclis in Debt,’’? by Wycoilar 

are not oaned oud as they are received. | Hall, page 113 of the July Cosmopolitan, 

1% of $900 for 1 year—$g9. Then | illustrated by twenty pictures, is recom- 


a oe ve mln lt aad +t | mended. The pictures are interesting 
$i00+Fg=115; .°.11y%—rate of interest aq there are lessons for many contained 


| in itand the boys will find suggestions 
they will like to discuss. The teacher 





as required. 


9g. What principal will produce $74. 84 















30 West 22d St., New York 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Pres. 


John H. Woodbury’s “Rustic Villa", 
now Open for Guests 


How to Teach, How to Study 


How to interpret Literature. Splendid Study | 
Plan shows just how to get the most from Study | 
and Reading of Poetry, Fiction, Drama, ete. 
Gives also complete Outlines of English and Amer- 
ican Literature, with authors and all best selec- 
tions. Scholarly and inspiring. By L. L. Garber, 
A. M. Prof. of Literature and Pedagogy, Ashland | 
College. Nothing like this Hand-Book elsewhere 
at ten times the price. Leatheret binding, 48 pages, 
Sample 10 cts. Ordernow. Address 
THE GARBER CO., Ashland, Ohio 


MAKE NEW FREENDS—Send 10c to join our 
Friendship Post Card Club, Members throughout the 
World, Correspondence Society B, Box 8, Sta. K, NewYork City, 


Hidden Name, Friendship, SHk Fringe 
Envelope and all other kinds of CARDS 
and Premium Articles. Sample — 


of Finest Cards and Bigcest Premium List, all for 
2 cent stamp. OHIO CARD COMPANY, CADIZ, OHO. 


aol Instruction by Mail | 


In shorthand, bookkeeping, English, chemistry, phys- 
iology, botany, optics, etc. Enroll with us and earn 
while youlearn, Representatives wanted, 
Co-operative Correspondence School, 
Room 609A, 234 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
Normal Instructor, 


BARGAIN FOR TEACHERS fr i | 


Pathfinder, for current events, both 1 year for only 
$1.40; or both 2 years for only $2.40, Biggest, most re- 
liable, most vopular and best papers in their classes 
yablis ‘he “dd. The Pathfinder comes every week from the 
Nation's Vapital, as meaty and entertaining and wel- 
come us a letter from your best friend. In it all the 
important news of the world is skilfully and impartially 
summarized specially for teachers, to which summary 
are added many special illustrated articles on scien 
tific, literary, historical and other subjects ; condensa- 
tions of famous novels and short storie s; outlines for 
debates; pieces to speak; puzzles, catch problems, 
mental diversions and little stories for ¢ hildren ; amus- 
ing anecdotes, etc, On the editorial page gene ral topics 
are discussed in a fair-minded way designed to stimulate 
thought but not to influence opinions. The Pathfinder 
has acquired Our Times and the Week's Current, the 
well-known old current- ove nts papers, and it thus repre- 
sents the SURVIVAL ¢ ¥ THE FITTEST. Try no 
experiments ; take noc Ait es, but be sure to have this 
paper. With Instructor: both 1 yr. $1.40; both 2 yrs. | 
=2 40, Address The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C, 
You can save time 


LOOK HERE TEACHERS on ii" Os 


have Russell's “Guide to Arithmetic”. With it your 
teaching will be a success. Nothing better for teachers 
and students. Fine to review for examinations. Every 
sentence to the point. It-shows you how and tells you 
why. Clock Problems, Complic ‘ated Fractions, Com- 
mission, Profitand Loss, Trade, Trie and Bank Dis- 
count, Stock Investments, Interest, Drafts, Proportion, 
Partnership and Mensuration made easy by Model Solu- 
tions and Analysis of Problems. 100 pages, neatly 
— copy, prepaid. Agents 


Sea Gate, 


N, Y., 























bound in stiff cloth. Tie 
—s all orders 


» RU SSELL, IRONTON, OHIO. 


wanted, 


‘fof cash in 10 days, what will be the gas | 





| should read and make note of especial 
portions. On page 122 are given facts 
| which will cause the ‘‘ business boys’’ of 
the class to do some thinking for them- 

| selves. 
‘‘Salem,’’ by Charles Henry White, 
fs $i: ee page 20, ‘Harper’ s for June, illustrated 
* $649. 21-4+—=principal as rere. | with pictures in tint by the author. A 


10. The readings of a gas meter were ™0st interesting article. The history 
F a haee ; Jan. Ist, 5400 ¢h. ft. ; Feb. | teacher will find references to other davs 
as Se « . , . es 


Ist, 7100 cu. ft.; March 1st, 8600 cu. ft. ; | which “te will ne — _ a me 
: same number is a fascinating article with | 
ote te re A eee (a perth gay of | | the title, ‘*Wintering Among the Eski- | 
E : mos,’’ by Vilhjalmr Stephansson with | 
seven pictures. Don’t let the boys miss | 
the enjoyment tley can get from a pe- 
rusal of this account. Exceedingly in- 
teresting is the description on pages 4g 
and 47 of the building of snow huts and 
the comfort of dweiling within. 
The third paper given under the cap- 
tion, ‘‘The Story of a Streei,’’is the story 


in 2 years 3 mouths and 20 days, at 5%? 
Solution— 
The interest on $1 for 2 years 3 monthis | 
and 20 days at 5% —$.11}%. 
Then, $74.84-$.11}2=649.21-+4 ; 





bill for each of the months of Jan., Feb., | 
and March if the bill is paid within 10 
days? 
Solution— 
7100—5400—1700, number 
consumed in January. 


of cu. ft. 


Then, 1700X$1.08=§1.836, gas bill of ‘‘ Wall Street During the Revolution,”’ 
for January. page 126 same number. The author is 
8600—7100—1500, number of cu. ft. | Frederick Trevor Hill, and the drawings 


consumed in February. by say Fenn. The reproduction * ee 
: 3 : | Broadsides announcing the arrival o 
Ewen, ESOP Bafa O8, gee Gall for | Washington and of Paul Revere in New 
February. York can be used with telling results in 
g900—8600 — 1300, the history classes; also the picture of 
consumed in March. the receiving of the news of Lexington. 
Then, 1.300X$1.08==$1.404, gas bill for | ‘‘A Glimpse of the Clipper-Ship Days,’’ 
x by Capt. Arthur H. Clark, with five pic- 
March. tures on page 92, June Harper's, will be 
found by the history teacher to be most 
interesting material concerning ‘‘the 
memorable years of the country’s his- 


number of cu. ft. 


11. If acu. ft. of anthracite coal weighs 
go pounds, how high must a bin 8ft. by 
to ft. be to hold 30 tons?\ 


Batutlols tory. Ask the boys to read this and the 
oa — ’ . account of ‘‘Salem’’ in the same number 
Bo 2000 1-8, height of bin ex-/ and ‘‘make a story of maritime life of 


our early days. 

In the June Review of Reviews is 
given,—in the Progress of The World 
| section,—a very interesting and usefui 
account of the White House Conference 
held in May at the White House. The 
ten photographs will be found to be use- 
ful for’ 'the, collection of photographs of 
statesmen. “Preserve references, at least. 


In the same number, you will use 
‘*San Francisco Two Years After,’'—page 
682 ;--an article of three columns in 
length, by Colvin B. Brown; and the 
two column account of present-day affairs 


pressed in feet. 


12. What is the length of the minute 
hand of a clock whose extreme point 
moves over 7.1 inches in 6 minutes and 
40 seconds? 

Solution— - 

6 minutes and 4o seconds=o0 mnie 

zhy Of 7.1 inches—;{}, inches, distance 
the extreme point of the hand moves in 
I second. 

60 minutes—3600 seconds, time required 
for the extreme point of the minute hand 








| ments.’’ 


‘*The Negro in Politics’? by Ray Stannard 
Baker, in The American Magazine for 
June, page 169. There are five pictures, 
There is considerable history interwoven 


with the threads of this account. (See 
article on ‘‘Ostracised Race,’’ noted 
above.) 


Teachers interested in Civics will want 
the June Chautauquan,—a Civics number, 
There are several full-page pictures 
showing the disfigurement of beautiful 
buildings and beautiful scenery by bill- 
board advertisements. On pages 74, 75 
and 76 is to be found an account of the 
Berlin method of using pillars (Litfass- 
Saulen) for advertising purposes, also the 
‘*kiosks’’ of Paris,—page 79. 

Of exceeding interest are the authorita- 
tive accounts of ‘‘The Galveston Plan,’’ 


‘*The Newport Plan'’ and ‘‘The Des 
Moines Plan’’ of city government, pages 
108 —I4I. 


The second paper, of ‘‘Gen. Grant’s Last 
Days’’ is given on page 275 of the June 
Century. These papers by Dr. Shrady 
are ful! of interest. The ‘‘cadet’’ photo- 
graph of Grant, page 283, will finda 
welcome place in the historical collec- 
tion. 

The third paper by Robert Hichens 
(June Century)on Egvpt isentitled,‘‘ The 
Spell of Egypt as Revealed in Its Monu- 
Luxor, Memnon and Medinet- 
Abu are described and pictured. IIlu- 
strations are printed in color from paint- 
ings made from nature by Jules Guerin. 
There are four full-page pictures. 

‘Icebergs’? by Day Allen Wiley in 
June St. Nicholas, page 679, is a most 
instructive and deligtful schoolroor 
article. There are ten fine pictures, the 
one on page 684, ‘‘The Skeleton of an 
Iceberg’? being especially: sin dia 
Usetul for class reading. 

The picture of a ‘‘ Water Spout Ahoy” 
and several views of the Olympia illus- 
trate the June (concluding )installment 
of ‘‘Three Years Behind the Guns, ’’St. 
Nicholas, page 718. There are three ex- 
cellent pictures of Chief Joseph of tlie 
Nez Perce tribe ; other pictures of inter- 
est and a very readable story in St. Niclr- 
olas, June, page 697. 

An excellent explanation of the prin- 
ciples of wireless telegraply,—just the 
thing to give the boys. Is published in 
The American Boy, June, page 25, by Jolin 
Stephens. It is illustrated. 





ELEGANTLY written visiting cards ‘twenty 
cents per dozen. Send a two-cent stamp for sam- 
ple card and proposition to school teachers. 
E. E. Aber, Penman, Hyner. Pa. 
PLAY Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, 
Reward Cards. Big Catalog 


Drills, 
Logan, Daily & Co., 107 Dearborn St., Chicago 





free. 











laugh as well as 


Republicans '"2°,°°*“" 

A neat Booklet of songs to favorite tunes. 
Send 10c for the songs and full particulars 
as to the Birdsall Helps in Music Teaching, 
and how to get them in your school. 


S,H. BIRDSALL, Pine Bluffs, Wyo 
or Angout ce- 


WEDDINGS 3s: : 


two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old } Eng- 
lish Text for $3.00, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1.50. 
1co Visiting Cards 50c, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid. 
Send for samples. 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, New York. 











We will furnish 
loo Invitations 
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september 1908 
Physical Training 


(Continued from page 18) 
IX. Heel Raising 


The hands should first be placed on the 
hips after command. Then on count the 
toes should be raised, balancing body on 
the heels. 


X. Knee Raising 


In knee raising, the body is kept per- 
fectly rigid. The hands on hips and 
shoulders are thrown back. In raising 
the kuees, one at a time first, then alter- 
nately, be sure the upper leg is brought 
ap high to a horizontal position. 


XI. Toe Raising, Knee Bending 


The hands, as in Exercise IX, shculd 
he kept on the hips. At the count 
“One!’’ rise upon the toes. ‘‘Two!’’ is 
the signal to bend the knees, keeping 
the body vertical. ‘‘ Three!’ and*‘ Four!’’ 
return to position. 


XII. Charging With Knee Forward 


This exercise should be carefully yet 
vigorously done. The first movement is 
acharge forward, keeping the trunk erect 
and yet bending the forward knee consid- 
erably. The second count isa return to 
position. As in the previous exercises, 
the hands should be kept on the hips. 


XIII. Kicking 


In kicking, the count should be slow, 
and regular; first for the right foot, sec- 
ond the left; then alternately. The toes 
should be kept pointing downward. The 
leg raised horizontally with the hips. 


XIV. Running in Place 


This is easily performed if discipline 
is insisted upon. First start the class 
marking time with both feet. Then grad- 
ually work them into running-in-place, 
raising the knees high and landing on 
toes. The class must do this, to count, 
uniformly. 

My next article will contain floor ex- 
ercises. 





Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 36) 


the manner of election :—‘‘Nominations 
for Elective Office in U. S.’’ by Dalling- 
er,—Longmans, Green & Co., publishers ; 
“Electoral -System of U. S.’’, Dougherty, 
published by Putnam, New York; ‘‘Gov- 
ernment by the People’? Fuller, pub- 
lished by Macmillan, New York; ‘‘Our 
Representative System’’, Brewster, (20 
cents) published by Twentieth Century 
Press, 17 E. 16th St., New York; ‘‘Things 
Every American Should Know’’, pub- 
lished by W. J. Kenny, 44 Broad St., 
New York. 

1. How were the months of the year named? 
2. How many days did each month have before 
July and August were added to the year? 3. 
Have there always been 365 daysinthe year? 4. 
(a) Did the seasons come asthey do now—winter, 
spring. etc.? (6) The Equinox came at the same 
time, did it not ?—An Old Subscriber, Miss. 

1. The names by which we kuow them 
were given by the ancient Romans. 2. 
Most of the ancient nations divided the 
year into 12 months of 29 or 30 days 
each, with supplementary days to make 
out the exact year. In the original Rom- 
an year of ten months, the months were 
of different lengths from the present. 3. 
As far back as the historic records extend, 
we find the year reckoned at its due 
length of 365 days. 4. (@) So long as 
the physical conditious of the earth have 
been as they are now, the seasons have 
been the same, varied only by differences 
of latitude or climate, as the four seasons 
of the temperate zones, two of the torrid, 
andsoon. (6) The geological history 
of the earth, however, shows that pliysi- 
cal conditions have not always been thie 
same, as during the Ice Age, for example ; 
and if, as is supposed, the axis of the 
earth has shifted its inclination, the 
Equinoxes too must have changed. 

I. Please analyze the following sentences: 

‘And Nature, the old nurse, took the 
child upon her knee, 

Saying—‘Here’s a story book thy fath- 
er has written for thee.’ ” 

2. “For of ali sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, ‘it might have 
been.’ ”” 
3.““A man Iam, crossed in adversity.” 4. “To 
be prepared for war is the most effectual means 
of preserving peace.”—Miss M.V.H., York Co.,Va. 

These sentences are too long for a full 

analysis of each. All are declarative. 


NORMAL ‘INSTRUCTOR 


tions, connecting them with previous 
sentences. 13. Complex sen.; subject 
‘*Nature’’ modified by noun in apposi- 
tion, ‘‘nurse’’, and participle ‘‘saying’’; 
‘‘upon her knee’’ is phrase modifier of 
pred. ‘‘took’’ ; dependent clause is object 
of ‘‘saying’’, its subject is ‘‘book’’ mod- 
ified by adjective clause ‘‘(which) thy 
Father has written for thee’’?; ‘‘which’’ 
(understood) is object of ‘‘written’’. 2. 
Complex; the meaning is, ‘‘the saddest 
(words) of all sad words’’, hence subject 
is ‘‘words’’ (understood); ‘‘of all sad 
words’’, etc., is phrase modifier of 
‘“‘saddest’’; predicate ‘‘are’’ has comple- 
ment ‘‘these’’; dependent clause  ‘‘It 
might have been’’ is explanatory modi- 
fier in apposition with ‘‘these’’. 3. 
Simple sen. ; subject ‘‘I’’; pred. ‘‘am’’; 
complement ‘‘man’’ modified by parti- 
ciple ‘‘crossed’’, which has phrase modi- 
fier ‘‘in adversity’’. 4. Simple sentence, 
with phrase subject consisting of infini- 
tive '‘to be prepared’’, modified by ad- 
verbial phrase ‘‘for war’’; ‘‘one’’ is 
complement, with rest of sentence its 
phrase modifier. 





An Anniversary Souvenir 


To teach for twenty years in the same 
school, and that a small District school, 


the experience of Mrs. Rilla Waugh, as 
teacher of the Fairview School, in Page | 
County, Iowa, and in recognition of the 
event, a handsome Souvenier was issued, 
a copy of which we liave received at the 
hands of the County Superintendent, 
Jessie Field. The souvenier is a four- 
page card, with a picture of Mrs. Waugh | 
and of the modest school house, anda 
tribute to her work. It says that time 
and again she has been offered positions 
in graded schools, but has preferred to 
remain at Fairview. It also bears the 

following poem: 


TO RILLA WAUGH, QUEEN OF) 
FAIRVIEW 
ON HER 20TH YEAR JUBILEE 


Without the pageantry and pomp 
Without the brazen trumpet’s blare, 
Without the arch of victory 

Above the city’s thoroughfare, 

We keep our jubilee; 


But through the blooming country lanes 
With heaven’s blue arch high above, 
From far and near across tle years 

We bring our loyalty and love 

To honor thee. 


No glittering rank of armed men 

Will pass your throne in proud review, 
No distant, dark-skinned colonies 
Their golden tribute send to you 

This festive day. 


And yet vou have an army here 
Trained by your patient, skillful hands 
To conquer by the arts of peace 

And teach the queens of other lands 

A better way 


For when the fame of war has passed, 
And palaces gone to decay, 

Still will live on the deathless trutlis 
That you have taught us day by day 
With minds serene. 


The love of books, the love of song, 
The love of bird and field and wood, 
But, more than all, the love of best 
In manhood and in womanhood, 
God save our queen! 

—Helen Field-Fischer. 





The Teacher ina South Amer- 
ican Republic 


In the Argentine Republic there is in 
operation a fine pension law, through 
which teachers are paid their pensions 
by the state, rather than out of their 
own salaries saved up to form a pension 
fund. Some of their teachers, it is 
claimed, receive as much as $2,500 a year 
in pensions. The occasion of the retire- 
ment of a teacher in the Argentine Re- 
public is made the crowning day of that 
teacher’s life. Greater honors could 
hardly be shown a luman being. More- 
over, there isa disposition on the part 
of school boards and people, as thie 
teacher’s term of service draws to a close, 
to advance the salary so that the pension 
will be larger. It isa great lonor to be 
a teacher in that Republic. Children and 





(1) and (2) are introduced by conjunc- 








citizens, generally, pay great homage to 


BLACK, BLUE) 


OR BROWN ) 
POSITIVELY THE GREATEST SUIT 
VALUES IN THE COUNTRY; $25.00 
CANNOT BUY THEIR EQUAL 


Ladies’ All Wool Broadcloth 
Tailor Made Suits 


ELSEWHERE. Not merely a low price offer—it’s a QUALITY 
proposition in every detail. LOOK AT THE PICTURE. It shows 
my how the suit will look when YOU wearit, suggesting the grace- 
ul lines, the perfect fit, the correct and becoming styles, but no 
cen spa you ~. matchless quality of the ALL WOOL 
we use or the care given to eve i 
tailoring and finish, - ee 


THE COAT is 36 inches long in the newest half fi in 
or the equally popular poin front and back Poinier cine ire 
throughout with guaranteed Skinner satin; silk velvet collar fin- 
ed with canvas; tailored just as carefully and smoothly as the 
finest men’s coats. Cloth covered buttons to match; fancy cuffs 
with self facing and plain full sleeves. Newest style vents. 
THE GRACEFUL HANGING SKIRT averages 4 yards around 
the sweep; one style made in plaits all around, the other style 
ored and finished with self fold and tailored with unusual care, 
ilk ribbon around waist. 
OUR GUARANTEE stands behind every word we say about these 
suits. Send us your bust measure, waist measure and skirt 
length, state color desired and whether you prefer the 
Prince Chap or the Pointer style, enclose $15.00 and the very 
day we receive your order we will promptly express the suit to 
Ayou with the distinct understanding that should it in any way fail 
We to meet your expectations, should it not in every detail of 
wm, style, fit, quality and value be exactly as we have stated, 
we we expect you to return the suit to us and we will refund 
fee the purchase price, together with all the transportation 


: * charges you have paid. 
Send today for our Free 
ee tens — FREE SAMPLE BOOK. Sample Book No. 809 
: illustrating our entire line of ladies’ and misses’ ready to wear 
tailored suits, all the very latest styles offered at tremendous savings, together with actual cloth 
samples, tape measure, order blanks and simple instructions for measuring. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADVERTISEMENT, and we Dy my you will be more than 
pleased; but if for any reason you do not wish to do this, don’t buy any ladies’ or misses’ suits 
without first asking us for a copy of the sample book mentioned above. 






















is an unusual record. This, however, is | 


' be held in New York City on September 


| EK. Johnson, Prof. Royal Melendy, Dr. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK @® CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 








the teacher while in service, and greater 
homage whien she has earned her retire- 
ment on full pay for life. 


THE CHICAGO & 


The Playground Movement 


The Second Annual Congress of the 
Playground Association of America will 


8 to 12 of this vear. Among the speakers 
will be Gov. Clas. E. Hughes, George 





E. E. Arnold, E. B. DeGroot, Prof. C. 
T. Hetherington, Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
and Joseph Lee. George B. McClellan, 
Mayor of the City of New York, has con- 
sented to serve as Honorary President, 
and prominent people from all parts of 
the country will act as officials. The 
Congress wiil in every possible way try 
to arouse a strong public sentiment to- 
ward the further progress of the play- 
ground movement. 








I hold in my memory bits of poetry 
learned in childhood, which have stood 
me in good stead through life in the 
struggle to keep true to just ideals of 
love and duty.—/President Eliot. 


They can't rot cr get ont of line. They are another 


illustration that 


“THE ONLY WAY”’ 


isever mindfnl of the safety and comfort of its patrons. 
Perfect passenger service between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
KANSAS CITY and points beyond. 


GEORGE J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 











Those of our readers who are interested 
in Esperanto, the new international 
language, can secure a copy of a small 
primer, ‘‘Elements of Esperanto,’’ by 

















addressing Arthur Baker, Editor Amerika 








Esperanto, 1239 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
euclosing stamp for postage. This book 
has been printed for free distribution, 
and sets forth the grammar, word-con- 
struction and purposes of the new 
language, which now is said to cover in 
some degree every country on earth, and 
which its devotees insist is more than a 
fad. 


GRADE CARDS 


Why, Yes, We have them— 


CARDS 10c. per doz. 
FOLDERS l5c. per doz. 
BOOKLETS 25c. per doz. 

Send us your address, we will be pleased to send 


you samples by return mail. 
Sterling School Supply Co. Mt Sterling, O. 

















When Pain Follows 
Physic, the Physic is Wrong 


Pain is always a symptom of injury. They never irritate the bowels, never 


Griping means that the physic is harsh gripe. Every effect is curative. 
—that it irritates. They are as harmless as they are 
You injure the bowels when you seek palatable. 


to help them in that way. 

The bowel lining —like the skin—be- 
comes calloused if you constantly 
irritate it. 

The hardened lining retards the natural 
functions. Then you have a chronic 
condition calling for constant physic. 

And the calloused bowels demand a 
heavier dose. 


One tablet is enough unless the bowels 
are calloused. The dose never needs 
increasing. Take them just as you 
need them to insure one free move- 
ment daily. 


—_— 


Cascarets are candy tablets. They are sold 

by all druggists, but never in bulk. Be sure to 

get the genuine, with CCC on every tablet. 
The box is marked like this: 


Such physic is wrong. It is wicked. 

It destroys the very functions that you 
seek to aid. 

You cause what you seek to cure. 


One should never take.any laxative save: 
Cascarets. They are gentle and 
natural, 





The vest-pocket box is 10 cents. 
The month-treatment box 50 cents. 
12,000,000 boxes sold annually. 
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COSTS NOTHING TO INVESTIGATE. 


$20 TO $50 


WRITE TODAY 





WHAT IS THE USE OF YOUR SLAVING 
LONGER FOR SOME ONE ELSE ? 


Why not start a business for yourself, reap all 
the profits and get a standing in your locality ? 

If you are in some one’s employ , remember he 
will not continue to pay you a salary only so long 
as he can make profit out of your labor. 

In thiseraevery bright man is looking to own 
a business, to employ help, and to make money. 

Ivis just as easy to make money for yourself as 
itistocoin money for some grasping employer, 
who pays you a small salary each week. 

If you are making less than $30 weekly it will 
pay you to read this announcement, for it wili 
not appear again in this paper. 

If you read itand take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered, you will never regret it. Toowna 
business yourself is certainly your ambition. 

We start you in a profitable business. 
you absolutely free how to conduct it. 

Tc show you what others have done, we quote 
the expressions of a few who have made money 
in the plating business: 

“MR, REED MADE $8.16 THE FIRST 3 DAYS.” 
Mr. Cox writes: “Get all Lcan Go; plate 30 sets a 
day. Elegant business, Customers happy.” MR. 
WOODWARD EARNS $170 amonth. Our agents 
are all making money; so can yuu. 

It is no trouble to make $5 to $15 a day at home 
or traveling, taking orders, using 
pointing agents for PROF, GRAY’S Latest Im- 
proved, Guaranteed Plating Machines and outfits. 
It is a practical, complete, scientific outfit for 
doing the finest of plating on WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS. CASTORS, 


Teach 


GRAY & CO., Plating Works, 


ng and ap- | 


Big Profits & 





| of work, profits almost 1000 per cent. 


| WEARS 5 to 10 YEARS. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


-— 


TABLEWARE OF ALL KINDS, BICYCLES, SEW- 


ING MACHINES. SWORDS, REVOLVERS, HAR- 
NEsS AND BUGGY TRIMMINGS, metal special- 
ties; in factall kinds of metal goods. HEAVY 
THICK PLATE EVERY TIME, GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR FOR YEARS. No experience necessary. 


There is reallva wonderful demand for replating. 
You can do buriness at nearly every house, store, 
office or factory. Almost every family has from 
$2 to $10 worth of tableware to be plated, besides 
watches, jewelry, bicycles, etc. 


Eyerv boarding house hotel, restaurant, col- 
lege or public institution, has from $5 to §75 
worth of work to be plated. 


Plate some articles for your friends and neigh- 
bors by Prof. Gray’s Process, and it quickly 
proves to them its genuineness and merit, and that 
your plating is much thicker, will wear better and 
jonger than a Jarge percentage of the new goods, 
Your trade is then established, and within a short 
time you will all the goods you can plate. 


THE ROYAL OUTFIT. 


Prof. Gray’s Famous Discovery. 


THE NEW DIPPiNG PROCESS is the latest, 
quickest, easiest method known. Tableware plated 
by dipping, taken out instantly, with a fine, brill- 
iant, beautiful surface. All ready to deliver to 
customers, THICK PLATE EVERY TIME, 
A BOY PLATES 100 to 
300 pieces tableware daily, from $10 to $30 worth 
Goods come 


| out finely finished. No polishing, grinding or work 


| 


necessary, neither before or after plating. 





WRITE US FOR OUR PROPOSITION ANYWAY. 


AND EXPENSES WEEKLY. 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 


$1000 to $2500 Annual Income 


LETUSSTART YOU 4g 


NO CAPITAL 
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SHOP OUTFIT FOR GOLD, SIL- 
VER AND NICKEL PLATING 


YOU CAN DO “PLATING $0 CHEAP 


The best part of the plating business is that it 
increases fast and is permanent, and every person 
can afford to have their goods plated. 


You will not need to canvass. Agents write 
they have all the goods they can plate. People 
bring it for miles around. You can hire boys 
cheap to do your plating, the same as we do, and 
solicitors to gather work fora small percent. Put 
a small advertisement or two in your local paper 
and you will have all the plating you can do. 
The plating business is honest and legitimate. 
Plating on our niachines gives perfect. satisfact- 
iou, Wears for years; customers are always de- 
lighted and recommend you and your work. 

We teach youeverything, furnish all receipts, 
formulas and trade secrets free, so that failure 
should be impossible, and any one who follows our 
directions and teachings can do fine plating with 
a little practice, and become a money maker. 

We are an old established firm, have been in 
business for years, know exactly what is requir- 
ed, furnish complete outfits. the same as we our- 
Selves use, and customers always have the benefit 
of our experience. We areresponsible and guar- 
antee wees cg mo Reader, here is a chance ofa 
lifetime to go in business for yourself. We start 
you. Now isthe time to make money. 


FREE—WRITE US TODAY 


for our new plan and proposition; also valuable 
information how the plating is done. Sit down 
and write now, so we can start you without delay. 
If you wish to see a sample of plating by our out- 
fits, send 2c postage. Send your address anyway, 


1048 Gray Building, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above firm is thoroughly reliable and do justastheyagree. The outfits are just as represented, and do fine plating, and after investigation we 
considetr this one of the best paying businesses we have yet heard of.—Publisher. 





School Souvenirs 


pupils. 





added if desired. 


ESPECIALLY PREPARED FOR EACH SCHOOL. Contain the name and 
location of the school, names of the school officers, teacher and of all of the 
The PHOTOGRAPH OF TEACHER OR SCHOOL BUILDING 


These are appropriate as gifts from teacher to pupil on any Holiday or Anniversary, or at Close of School. 


We have manufactured Souvenirs with these individual features for several years and have furnished them to more than one 


hundred thousand satisfied teachers. 


furnished. 


New designs are added each season. 
variety we offer: —Floral Series (four designs) ; Water Color Series (four designs) ; 
traits) ; Pine Cone; White House (12 portraits) ;Harvard; Yale; Flag. 


All of our work is carefully and elegantly executed. 
Tiere is no way in which an entire school can be provided with remembrances so satisfactorily to both teacher and pupil, 


and at so low a cost, as with our Souvenirs. 


Send for Free Sample. 
F,. A. OWEN 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


We have a variety of styles to select from, and our designs are, we believe, the handsomest 
A mention of our leading styles will indicate somewhat the character and 


Statesman-Author Series (eight por- 


Special designs for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





September 1908" 
N. E. A. Resolutions 


- Resolutions giving an expression upon 
various educational matters were, as 
usual, adopted by the National Educa. 
tion Association at its Cleveland ces. 
sion. These resolutions were, in part, as 
follows: 

“Fully realizing that trained and skilleq 
labor is a primary essential to the indus. 
trial and commercial welfare of the conn- 
try, we cordially indorse the establish. 
ment by municipal Boards of Education 
of trade schools, industrial schools, and 
evening continuation schools. 

The Bureau of Education at Washing. 
ton should be preserved in its integrity 
and the dignity of its position maintained 
and increased. 

The National Education Association 
notes with approval that the qualifica- 
tions demanded of teachers in the public 
schools are increasing annually. 

It is the duty of the State to provide 
for the education of every child within 
its borders. To this end the child labor 
and truancy laws shoald be so harmon- 
ized that the education of. the child, not 
its labor, is made the chief concern. 

The National Education Association in- 
dorses the increase of the use of the 
school buildings for free vacation schools 
and for free evening schools and lecture 
courses for adults. We approve the use 
of school grounds for play grounds for 
the benefit of the children in the crowded 
districts during Summer. 

The rapid establishment of rural high 
schools and, the consolidation of rural dis- 
trict schools are most gratifying evi- 
dences of the progress ‘of- education. 

We hope for ‘such «a change of public 
sentiment as will permit and encourage 
the reading: and study-of the English 
Bible. : 

The highest ethical standards of con- 
duct and of speech: should be_ insisted on 
among teachers. ’’ Miia 





History 
(Continued from page 20) 


captured in the wars,—those in the first 
row from Denmark, in tlre’ second row 
from Austria; in the third row from 
France. Above the capital, formed of 
eagles, rises a colossal figure, holding in 
her right hand ttie svmbo! of. victory, a 
laurel-wreath, and in her left an ensign 
with the iron cross, 

This column of victory is one of the 
most imposing sights in Berlin, especially 
so at evening when illuminated by the 
rays of the setting sun. How much of 
history is told in this monument—this 
epitome in stone and bronze of the 
struggle of a .people 
nationality... ).°.4: 


Arts and Crafts 


(Continued from page 13) 


before with the medium pencil, and the 
shade is worked up with the soft pencil, 
or sometimes with both pencils. It isa 
good thing in giving one of these lessons 
to get a strong side light, lowering the 
shades on one side of the room if neces- 
sary. The shade is generally most 
clearly seen on the side of the twig. 
The side near the windows is light and 


it gradually grows darker as it gets 
around to the other side. Closed gen- 
tians, jack-in-the-pulpits and lady's 


slippers are good subjects.to use fora 
light and shade iesson, as they offer 
large surfaces which can be modelled 
with the pencil. When we once begin 
with the light and shade lessons very 
little more is said abont the drawing, the 
entire energy of the class being devoted 
to conquering this newobstacle. In giv- 
ing the ciass an idea of what can be done 
with light and shade and of the effects 
which can be produced by its use, the 
teachers will have to draw on the _black- 
board generously or else show to the 
class studies in monochrome light and 
shade, or demonstrate its possibilities in 
some such way. From this training 10 
outline and light and shade, the class 
should be able to step easily into color 
work, dropping the pencil entirely and 
studying with the brush directly from 
nature. 

This is about all the space I cat de- 
vote to nature drawing, but I should be 
glad to answer any questions which you 
might care to send to me at No. $8 
Fountain street, Haverhill. Mass. 


-for. .unity and 


* 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published the middle of the 
month previous to the dateit bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the first of the month. It is published only durjng the 
school year, numbers for July and August being omitted. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish hfs address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 


DISCONTINUANCES. All subscriptions will bediscontinued un- 
Jess promptly renewed at expiration. 

SEND MONEY in any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Xpress orders cost no more than post ofice 
money orders. They can be procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F, A, Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement appearing in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is im upon or dishonestly dealt with. we will make 

to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 
Norma! Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 
laint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
agazine containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 
one’s time and attention. - 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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Important Announcement 


N JUNE Ist we purchased all the property of the World’s Events Publishing Co. of Dayton, Ohio. Space 

permitted only a brief announcement of this fact in the September Number. 

World’s Events Magazine was immediately resold to the Home Herald Co., Chicago, and has been consol- 
idated with “COUR DAY,”’ a similar magazine published by the Home Herald Publishing Company. The 
Scuoot Lire subscription list has been added to that of Norma Instructor. 

We have retained all the book plates, have thoroughly replenished the stock and will hereafter publish the 
Instructor Series of Five and Ten Cent Classics (over 100 titles), Teachers Helps and Every Day Plans. 
We now have a large stock of all these and are prepared to fill orders promptly. 

The Classics are used extensively by the best schools throughout the country, the Teachers Helps and 
Every Day Plans by the most progressive teachers. Extended advertisements describing these various books 
appear elsewhere in this number. We refer you to them and solicit your patronage. 

*°% 
* 
AS THIS number of Norma Instructor is issued the vast army of public school teachers—four hundred 
thousand strong—have just nicely gotten their work for the year under way. All realize that to do good 
work thorough personal equipment is necessary. Many are teaching their first year and must learn their needs 
largely by experience; others, experienced in the work, realize that to keep abreast of their rapidly advancing 
profession they must be constantly alert to learn of and procure the best professional helps available. 

All will benefit by carefully scanning the advertising pages of this journal, as publishers and dealers in 

books, helps and supplies recognize the value of this means of bringing their product to the attention of teachers, 


* % 
* 


A large per cent of Norma Insrrucror subscribers have primary pupils to instruct and many of them, 
feeling the need of more primary helps than can be provided in a journal of the general character of Normal 
Instructor subscribe for Primary Plans also. The regular subscription price of Primary Plans is $1.00 
a year. A special rate of 80c. a year is made to Normal Instructor subscribers. Both ordered at same 
time, one year $1.40, two years, $2.40. 3 

* 

Every Day Plans is offered as a reward for securing subscriptions to Norma. Instructor or Primary 

Pans, or both, to the amount of $3.00. The full subscription price must be remitted. 
* * 
& 

Before selecting School Singing books for the year consult the advertising pages of this journal. You are 
sure to find something of interest. 

*_ 
* 

Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained as a reward for securing two subscriptions to either Norma. 
Instrucror or Primary P ans, or one of each. If either or both be for Norma Instructor one year, add 12c 
to pay postage. The full subscription price must be remitted. 

* & 
* 

Enlarged Book Catalogue. Our 1908-9 Library Book Catalogue will be ready about October 145th. 
An edition of two hundred thousand will be printed and we desire to place it in the hands of every super- 
intendent, principal and teacher interested in securing Library Books either for their own or their school 
library. While we aim to make a reasonable profit on each book sold, our facilities for buying and handling 
books are such as to enable us to sell at surprisingly low prices—very often lower than book dealers genera!iv 
can purchase them. The Catalogue costs nothing—a request brings it--and it should be consulted by every 
interested person before ordering library books. It lists over 5,000 titles, and every one a bargain. 


* % 
* 


An abundance of Thanksgiving Entertainment material is provided in the October numbers of Norma Iy- 
structor and Primary Pians, If a greater variety is desired you will doubtless find all you wish listed in the 
various advertisements in this number. 


* * 
+ 


The set of books (4 vols.) entitled Every Day Plans comprises over six hundred large pages of the 
most helpful matter procurable for the use of teachers in their daily work. ‘Thousands of sets have been sold on 
the ‘“‘money back if not satisfied,’’ basis and not a single set has been returned. These books can be ob- 


tained as follows: 


With Normal Instructor one year $1.90 

The Autumn Number __40c. The The ‘* Normal Instructor two years 2.15 
‘© Winter Number 40c. } ‘* Primary Plans one year 2.15 

‘© Spring Number POE so complete Complete, «. Primary Plans two years 2.75 

** General Number 40c. $1.50 Set ** Seeley’s Question Book 2.02 

** World's Events one year 1.90 


Teachers having this set of Plan Books and Seeley’s Question Book, together with either or both of our 


Educational Publications, can feel sure that they have the best obtainable within this range of current helps. 
** 
* 





Subscription Rates and Liberal Combination Offers 
Normal Instructor OMe yeat...........ccccccecesceeseescesccenseeceseecees seseeeneeseeeecee: $ .75 


We want a good 
wide-awake teacher to 


Primary Plans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers............... <1 solicit subscriptions 
Normal Instructor twO years. ...-.....eeesessesesererseseneeseseeeeceesecentetneneeees 1.00 for Normal Instructor, 
I NNN WN Noni cds Savaiadsscccosccdeacnasqeggebepsacopetebeadhesssnccedscocee 1.00 Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
PRIN PINE COU) DOE son sis 56sec cpnasece asso ond oscancccenacscessiccacesesdacncseascds ceoes 1.60 Question Book and 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one yeat....................:..06 1.40 FE D Senn 8 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two yeafrs......................+. 2.40 very Dey her 
Normal Instructor and World’s Events, Both one year ..............00... 1.25 each locality. Liberal 
Primary Plans and World Events, Both one year ......... ..ccccceeeeeeee 1.40 Cash Commissions 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid...._ 1.27 given, or if preferred, 


52 a large variety of 
choice books. Ask for 


Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.. 1. 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. ......... 1.52 








Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid...... 2.12 terms and be the first 
Both magazines one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid...... 1.92 to take up the work in 
Normal Instructor one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid........... 1.90 your vicinity. 
Primary Plans one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid................. 2.15 











SEELEY’S 


For Personal Reviews, Prep 
Conducting 


ering ng 
Class Reviews, It is the Newest, the Best, the only 3. 
Up-to-Date Question Book obtainable. mF 


QUESTION BOOK btn Papradibcanid Seeley’s Question Book 


2. For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructer one year. 
B; For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 


for Teachers’ Examinations and 





By LEV! SEELEY, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in the Trenton, New Jersey, State Normal School 





It fully covers, by Questions and Answers, the subjects taug ) 
J d yp A meray there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject ou the best method of study- 


to Questions au 
ing and teaching that subject. 


It ig well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. F 
A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. . 


5. For $2.12, postpaid, including Primary Plans two years. 


ht in the common schools and in addition 6. For $1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans one year. 


7. For $2.02, including Every Day Plans, both postpaid. 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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9 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency AYeNew York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools. families. 


Receives atall seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 


WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





FISHE 


TEAGHENS A CENCY 


Exocllent facts for Bactns Soeeeauae 7 tS 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





FREE REGISTRATION einem. 


205 N. 7th Street, - 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 


FOR A SHORT TIME. 29 sears 

Foremost in public 
Large demand. 

ALLENTOWN, PENN. 





MIDLAND TEACHERS’ 


Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. 
Get in line NOW. 


NO REGISTRATION FEES. 


AGENCIES 


We need teachers for Spring Schools. 
Established Igoo. 





The American Teachers’ Agency 


Alfred H, Campbell, Ph, D., Manager 

rtunity. If you do. it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for next 
egister at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write today. 


24 BESSE PLACE, 


Don’t miss this op 
term or next year. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


We have so many direct calls for teachers 
for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
schools in all parts of the country that 
we are offering free registration in 
order to find teachers for the positions. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








greater care. 


ing. 


ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers 
are looking into the quality of their school supplies with 
They have found that the DIXO 
give the best results. 
poorest that can be bought. ‘ 

We can provide you with “the pencil that fits”, if you will 
tell us what kind of work you wish it to do. ’ 

Send 16c. for a sample package that will explain our mean- 
It will surprise you. 


PENCILS 
The teachers want the best and not the 














JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 


JERSEY CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


"NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 











FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 


Factory to you, Made to order in any style or material. Read 
styles he led in one or two colors, and showing any letters 


the two styles here illustrated, enamel 
or numerals, but not more 





Satisfaction guarant 


Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at 


OVE Catal 5 ponte 


this offer: Either of 


shown in illustration (order by ni 


than ( umber), 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample 25c, 
reed. We also make the highest grade solid gold and silver Pins, 
F moderate prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
log Free. hundreds of new styles in gold and silver. 
ROS. CO., 138 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











BE A GRADUATE NURSE 


and earn $20 to $80 per week ; we provide home study 


course lectures ; hospital practice when desired; em- 
ployment for students and graduates ; largest training 
schoolin the world, Write today. Free book. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 
947 Crilly Building, Chicago 


Y PEWRITERS waxes 


Ail the Standard Machines 4% to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
hieago, Ill. 


92-94 Lake St., Chi 
ONE OF THE BEST caipe<(scnoot 
. : properties in 
Miunesota, ina ficld allits own, forsale to the 
right Bortics. For details address. 
MITCHELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HOW TO WRITE brilliant social and business 
letters. It's worth knowing. 

Booklet free. Write us today. 

THE HOME STUDY CLUB, Rox 401 





Send for 
CatalogueK 








Hornell, N, Y. 








200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 


If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Where 
Teaching Pays.” It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry Repairing and Fn 

graving and Optics, In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large salary. Write for our new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOO 
ST.LOUIS, NO, 














Let 
All Sing 











School Music Books 








EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK.—Com- 
piled from the music pages contained in the 
set of four books comprising Every Day 
Plans, The music is especially prepared for 
schools, adapted to various grades, and 
suitable for the various seasons. ‘An ex- 
cellent collection.” It has 40 pages bound in 
strong paper andin anticipation of its be- 
ing adopted ina large number of schools 
the ge has been fixed at only 10c a copy, 
$1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per hundred. One 
copy will be sent for inspection on receipt 
of 8c. Order a specimen copy, satisfy your- 
self that it is the book you want and if funds 
are not available to supply the school the 
pupils can easily provide the necessary 
money. 





STEELE’S ROTE SONGS -— Seventy-two 
charming songs for the little ones, among 
them ‘‘ Coasting Songs,’ ‘‘ Cradle Songs,” 
“* How the Flowers Grow,” ‘“‘ How to Make 
a Shoe,” “ The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack 
and jill.” “Little Bo Peep,” ‘“ Marching 
Song,’, ‘Seven Times One ” ‘‘ Snow Song,” 
“* Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler 
Said,” ‘ The Way to School,” ‘ There Was 
a Little Mau,” “‘Tom, The Piper’s Son,” 
“Two and One,” ‘‘ When you Drive aNail.” 
Just the book you want to enliven your 
school work, 


15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


One copy will be sent for inspection on 
receipt of 10 cents. 





Old Favorite Songs—s2 selections. 
Songs of the [Millions—i25 BEST SONGS: 


Weaver's 
Smith and Weaver Primary Song 
Songs In 


SOm-—I50 pages. Paper soc, 





Ye Merry Tunes for Ye [Modern Lads and Lasses.—Price 15c, $1.50 

Price loc, per copy. 

15C; $1. er dozen, 

erry Meiodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 conte per copy or $1.65 perdozen, 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 40 cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen, 

Gems of Song, 160 peges, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Primary andCalisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,so cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 
ew Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,!25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 

Merry Songs—118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c. per copy or $3.30 per doz. 

‘ hool Songs—By T. B. Weaver. A choice collection of songs for opening and 

closing of schools, forspecial days and for general use. 15¢. each, $1.50 per dozen. 

} Book—By T. B. Weaver aud Laura R. Smith, Anex 

cellent collection of songs for primary grades. Boards 3oc., $3.00 per dozen. 

7 cloth 75. 

Henry‘s Day School Song Collection for all Grades—Boards 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 

New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 

Sunbeams of Song—Words only, adapted to popular airs. 7cents. 60 cents per dozen 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


er dozen, postpaid. 


6oc.per dozen, 


25 cents. 
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Books are the legacies that a great 


years, edifices 


k . eee leaves to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation, as presents to the posterity of those who are yet unborn. All other arts 
of po our ideas continue but a short time. 

ewer, and colors still fewer thati edifices, 


Statnes can last but a few thousands of 
Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Raphael 


will hereafter be what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles até at present—the names of great statu. 


aries, architects, and painters whose works are lost. 


The several arts are expressedin oo 


materials, Nature sinks under them, and is not able to support the ideas which are impre 


upon it. 


The circumstances which gives authors an advantage above all these great masters js 


this, that they can multiply their originals ; or rather can make copies of their works, to what 
number they please, which shall be as valuable as the originals themselves.—A ddison. 


‘‘Kinderscience; First Steps.’’ 
Edward Hall. 
New York. 

This name Kinderscience applies not 
only to this book, but to a_ system, 
of which this is the initial pub- 
lication. It is intended to develop a 
complete Kinderscieuce course of in- 
struction for the home or primary grades 
at school. The purposes of the system 
are to convey instruction by what is 
claimed to be a scientific yet simple 
principle of instant and definite impress- 
10n-making, by combination of play and 
work. A further purpose, made prom- 
inent in the prospectus and the plan, is 
to remove childish fear and in its stead 
present to the little one’s mind a good 
reason for avoiding what is harmful. 
The series will fully embrace important 
phases of child life, anticipating and 
clearly explaining the way out of the 
little difficulties, long before they are 
presented in real life. ‘‘First Steps,’’ as 
its name implies, is intended to convey 
information on those things the child 
should know first, scientifically grad- 
uated to meet the requirement of little 
minds. The method by which this isdone 
may best be explained by a description 
of the present book. Within heavy card 
covers, 7x10 inches in size, are 64 or 
more pages, on sheets perforated so they 
can be removed. There is a delightful 
surprise for the child on each of these 
pages. Rhymes, precepts or descriptions 
appear under various designs which are 
in whole or iu part invisible and are de- 
veloped at the proper time by rubbing a 
lead pencil over thespace. For iustance, 
a picture of five boys has under it the 
rhyme: ‘‘Five litttle boys picking up 
sticks, Another with a wiieelbarrow 
makes itsix.’’ Inrubbing the picture the 
sixth boy appears. Pages are duplicated, 
one side for the teachers to teach from, 
the sheet then to be given to the child 
to develop. Directions and suggestions 
for the varied use of the page is yiven. 
The entire scheme is very ambitious and 
ingenious and is along the lines of 
thouglit-development throuyl interest of 
the latest schools of child training. 


‘‘A First Practice Reader.’’ By Libbie 
J. Eginton, principal of School 47, Brook- 
lyn. 6x8 ins, 128 pages. Silver, Bur- 
aett & Co., New York. 

It children fail in learning to read in 
these days, it will not be because of lack 
of books and methods provided. Here is 
another book galcnlated to serve that pur- 
pose. Itisavery attractive book, designed 
for use as a supplementary text to be 
read in connection with First Reader. 
The book can be taken up immediately 
after the Primer, and the contents, 
though in simple form, include com- 
plete little stories and poems. About six 
hundred words are used in the book, one 
hundred being new, and the others those 
of the Ward Rational Primer with some 
from the Ratioual First Reader. The test 
lessons have been given classroom trials, 
and are pronounced very successful. 


‘‘The Bender Primer.’’ By Ida C. 
Bender, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 128 pp., 6x7¥% ins , linen 
clotii cover, 30c. C. EH. Merrill & Co., 
New York Ciiy. 

In a circular, ‘‘The Evolution of a 
Primer,’’ accompanying this book, we 
are told something of the methods em- 
ployed in its making. Hundreds of 
teachers and thousands of children had a 
part in it. Teachers prepared lists of 


By 
53c. Chatterton-Peck Co., 


topics in which pupils manifested the 
most spontaneous interest and of which 
they talked wtih the greatest freedom, 





with the words used most frequently and 
effectively in the discussion of _ these 
topics, and also such sentences and forms 
read by the children with the greatest 
ease and naturalnessof expression. From 
these lists were evolved a series of lessons 
which were read and criticised in hun- 
dreds of classrooms by first year pupils, 
being there judged from a variety of 
view-points, involving both the child- 
reti’s interest—whiether spontaneous or 
forced—their suggestiveness, effect upon 
oral language work, the inatiner of add- 
ing new words, and many other features, 
No lesson, however pleasing to the 
author. was retained unless it essentially 
met with the approval of all tiie teachers 
consulted. The result is a most practical 
rimer. It is handsome typographically, 
nearly every page having an appropriate 
illustration, many of them in coiors. 


‘‘A History of the Origin of the 
Place Names in Nine Northwestern 
States, Including States, Counties, 
Towns, Villages and Stations.’’ This is 
a book of two hundred pages, with manila 
covers. It is issued by the Chicago and 
Nortliwestern Railway, one of the great 
railroad systems of the country, which 
has a total mileage of 9,685 miles. The 
advertising character of the book, if 
such was intended, is altogether over- 
shadowed by the interest of its contents. 
The name of every State, county, village 
and station reached by this line is given, 
with its meaning and history when this 
is possible. It is easy to. believe that 
the compiling of sucha work involved 
an immense amount of labor.’ Vol- 
uminous correspondence was had with 
numerous Officials, records and papers, 
journals of historical societies examined, 
and every source possible for obtaining 
authentic information and eliminating 
local and fanciful legends. While it 
was not the purpose to furnish a history 
of each place, necessarily a large amount 
of real history and of biography of thie 
pioneers of that reigon is included, anda 
most interetsing and valuable publica- 
tion is the result. 


‘*How to Dress a Doll.’’ By Mary H. 
Morgan. 4%x6¥% ins. 95 pages. IIi- 


uminated boards, 5o0c. 
Philadelphia. 

This attractive and unique book is in- 
tended to help the little girl-mothers in 
properly preparing their doll’s clothes. 
This isa very important question with 
the young mothers, perhaps as important 
to them as the question of children's 
clothes to the real mother. But the 
book is more than mere guide to doll 
dressmaking. It is, in addition, a com- 
plete guide to plain sewing, by an ex- 
perienced teacher of sewing, with pat- 
terns and diagrams, and as such is 
adapted to the school as well as the 
home. Teachers, mothers and children 
will draw pleasure and proft from it. 


Henry Altemus, 


‘‘The New Century Spelling Book,” 
By A. N. McCallum, superintendent of 
schools, Austin, and P. W. Horn, super- 
intendent of schools, Houston, - Texas. 
176 pages. 24 c., Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 

The authors believe that to have good 
spellers, the subject must be taught as 
such, ‘‘patiently, persistently, systematic- 
ally and thoroughly,’’ and this volume is 
the outcome of long experience in teacli- 
ing children of all ages. PartI is in- 
tended for the first three years of school, 
and Part II for the four succeeding years. 
The vocabulary is practical, being tle 
words one will surely use in his school 
work, or later in the everyday busincss. 
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ScOLLEGE, FRATERNITY 
Ay» CLASS PINS 


=) Direct from the 
manufacturers. High- 
est quality work at 
most moderate prices. 
Elaborately illustrat- 
ed catalogue stiowing 
College, Fraternity and 
Class pins and-rings in 
all class colors sent free 
upon request to intend- 
ing buyers. Mariy new 
and original designs. 


A (OE & UPMEVER CO.,Mtfg. Jewelers, 109 Mack Bik., Milwashee,Wis. 



















SCHOOL. SUPPLIES. ,,catsiogve matted 

. ¢ free to any address. 
Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawing, Reading, Number, Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher’s 
Books, Dictionaries and Sappiics, Blackboard and 
ving oe Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets, Pegs, Peg Boards, Raffia, Stars, 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, Etc. 
Address A. J. Fouch & Co,, Warren, Pa. 
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Flowers, Panama Canal, 
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{df oo subjects that always please. ;: 
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| high grade post cards at bargain prices. |" =e" 
WALKER & CO., s6Fairfield Ave., Chicago. 


















MRS. WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used by Millions of Mothers for their chil- 
dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhea. 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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| should about the new South. 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EDITOR’s NOTE:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkius will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions asked relate to matters outside 
the scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 

You are now well into the work of the 
year. You know what kind of class yours 
is, and you know what are its needs. I 
am sure you all know, as you liave so 
many of you expressed to me, that in- 
spiration, information and illumination 
brought to your pupils from the best 
writers upon themes of current interest 
in our liigh-class magazines, make for 
true growth and gain. 

Let me tell yonat once, that I am sure 
you will want to'use the July St. Nich- 
olas, gwhatever ‘grade yon teach. It is 
seldom a number of a magazine has so 
many usetul, delightful, finely-written 
articles that should be used in school- 
rooms. The illustrations that accompany 
each article will be enjoyed, also. I can 
only outline and leeve you to find uses. 

First, the story, ‘‘Forthe Flag,’’ by 
Mary Wells, must be read or, even better, 
dramatized, as your next patriotic enter- 
tainment. It is ‘‘lovely.’’ And the true 
story on page 791 of ‘‘A House That Was 
Saved by a Flag,’’ written by F. H. 
Wheelan, about a house saved in the San 
Francisco earthquake, is historic and pa- 
triotic and inspiring. 

In the ‘‘ Famous Indian Chiefs’’ series, 
is a story of Princess Sarah, that embodies 
a great deal of material that will be use- 
ful iu studying about Indian life, espec- 
ially if you have, as so manyschools do, 
‘An Indian Village’’ ‘‘The Rescue of a 
Red-Coat’’ by Grace Craig will appeal to 
many teachers. If you want to know all 
about submarines and how it seems to 
voyage in one,—if you want to give an 
article to the class to be talked over after- 
wards, you will surely use thearticles by 
W. O. Stevens and A. W. Rolker; eiglit 
pictures. And Ruppert Holland’s story 
of the fishing trip fo the boys on Cones- 
toga is just exactly like a real story, and 
the boys will feel as if they knew Robert 
Fulton. 

In reply to teachers who continue to 
ask for articles on the Mississippi and 
Reclaiming of Bad Lands of the West, I 
would say ;—An exceedingly instructive 
article is given in Popular Science 
Monthly, July, on ‘‘The Mississippi 
River Problem’’ by Walter Sheldon 
Tower. And are you reading the true 
story of a honeymoon spent in drifting 
down the Mississippi in a houseboat? It 
is delightful and ‘‘intimate’’ and you 
know and understand the river better as 
you read. The pictures by E. C. Peixotto 
add much to the interest, of course. You 
will find the story in the August Delin- 
eator,’’ under the caption, ‘‘The Log of 
the ‘Easy Way’’’. The writer is Jolin 
L. Mathews and Mr. Mathews has also in 
the August Delineator a very useful ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ The New Plantation Life of thie 
South,’’ iilustrated with nine pictures. 
We do not, any of us, knowas mncli as we 
We have, 
as you know, made note of several ex- 
cellent articles dealing with the social 
and political aspect of the Negro Prob- 
lem. In the Delineator article, we ‘‘go 
down to see.”’ 


In ‘‘Gifford Pinchot, Forester,’’ by 
Will C. Barnes, page 319, July McClure’s 
(six pictures, ) one learns the main facts 
about the reclaiming of the government 
lands of the west; about the growing of 
‘*Two Biades of Grass Where one Grew 
Before;’* about the new dam and ‘‘Irri- 
gation Revolutionized by National For- 
estry,’’ etc. 


There is a good deal of interesting and 
useful geography in an article in July 
Scribner’s, ‘‘ Diversions in Picturesque 
Game-Lands’’ by William T. Hornaday. 
There are ten fine pictures. It would be 
well for the teacher to read and make 
her own seiection of facts and material. 
She will become better acquainted with 
certain portions of Montana and Wyom- 
ing than ever before, doubtless. 


Another important geographical article 
dealing with the growth of the West is 
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BETTER THAN EVER. AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
Many More Subjects in the Beautiful “Boston Edition” 


‘he Perry Pictures 


Begin the new school year with these pictures as aids in 
Picture Study, Language, Literature, Geography, etc, 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Size 544x8. Send 25 cents for 25 art sub- 
jects. Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, four pictures 
aud a bird picture in three colors for three two-cent stamps. 
Smaller, half cent size ; larger 5c. size. 

BIRD PICTURES IN NATURAL COLORS, two cents each for 13 or 
more; 7x9. LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING, 22 x 28, including 
margia, 75 cents each ; 8 for $5. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


DOLLARS FOR 25c 


Would not be half as good an investment as The Teachers’ Gazette, a 
20 page mouthly, a whole year for 25c. Every issue is well worth this 


amount. aes , 4 
Read these two unsolicited testimonials from our subscribers 


which state the case precisely: 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
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Edwardsville, Ill., Jan. 23, 1908. 

I am a subscriber to your Teachers’ Gazette and think it is fine. I 

subscribe to another magaziue (much higher iu price) but I find many 

more useful articles in the Teachers’ Gazette than in the other. 

‘ CLARA F, BONN, 

j Phoenix, Oregon, Jan. 2, 1908. 

I think the Teachers’ Gazette the best for the practical teacher in 

the schoolroom of anything I have ever seen. There are many others 

larger, with long, able articles on educatioual matters, but lacking the 

many very useful suggestions for the practical teacher in the school- 
room, : G. W. HASELTON. 

Send 25c today. It will be the best investment you ever made, 

Foreign postage toc extra. Specially atiractive clubbing offers with 

other journals. Perhaps the Tcachers’ Gazette will cost you nothing. 


ie Write and see. 


TEACHERS’ GAZETTE CO., MILFORD, NEW YORK. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous Paintings, Portraits of 
Famous People and homes, Historical Pictures, etc. 

For Picture Study, Language, Literature, History 
and School-room Decoration, 2500 Subjects, Size 5 4x8. 

ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1.00 

Also 1000 Subjects in Miniature 3x34 at two for I cent. 
Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage and we will send 
two Sample Pictures and our big catalogue, with 
1000 iilustrations, 


COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS AND NATURE, Size, 7 
x9. 700 subjects, sample and catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 

Our New Catalogue of School Supplies. Reward Cards, Post 
Cards, Souvenirs, Stencils, Christmas Cards, and aids sent free on 
application. 


G.P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, lass. 
































Sco colors are important like everything else in school work. Accuracy 


of color, uniformity, and permanency, are the paints you want. 

Box No. 122 above has four coiors, one each Carmine, Ultra-marine, 
Perfect Yellow and Black; with one No. 7 Brush. 

You may have Charcoal Gray or another Perfect Yellow in place of 
Black, if. you wish. 

Devoe Wood Stains for manual training work are in powder form, 
ready to use when dissolved in water. in fourteen colors; assist greatly 
in your manual training work. 

Special prices to schools and dealers on all school supplies. For information 
and catalogue write Dept. 3. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph street, Chicago 
Fulton and William streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 
Devised By HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, 


DRAWING CHARTS Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass. 


These charts are large drawings printed upon large sheets of paper so that when they are hung at the front 
of the room they can be seen by every pupil in the class. Indispensable to teachers who cannot draw w ith 





skill on the blackboard. i: Subjects: 
Foreshortened leaves, in outline; lilac. Flower composition; rectangular frame; silhouette ; oak 
spray. Flower composition; circular frame; biackihackground ; spray with berries. Stady in 


color; rose hips. Study of a spray of leaves, in accented outline. Light and shade drawing of a 
white bowl, with explanatory diagrams. Jug and bow! studies for composition ; rectangular 
Diagram for making attractive borders from Historic 


frame: flat washes of monochrome. 
Ornament. Decorative landscape in flat washes of gray ; three tones, Detail drawing of the feet: 
side view. 


Price per chart, 15 cents. 
al prices made if ordered in quantity. Directions for using the Charts will be sent with each order. 





HAVE YOU A CAMERA? |559 Post Card Sets ‘2: 


Castles of Scotland or [reland—either set—six 
views, with history and coat-of-arms in gold, 10c; also 
club plan and exchange list. Ten beautiful assorted 
views, 10c. Mail Trade Co., Sta, G, Stamford, Conan, 


SEND 25¢ for 3 copies of a practical photo monthly. 
Prizes, print criticisms, formulas, new processes, help- 
fulinstruction for amateurs. $1.50 yearly. 


y 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 1161 Beacon Bldg, Boston, Mass. 
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THE NORMAL INSTRUCTOR is published’ the middle of the 
month previeee to the date it bears, and should reach subscribers 
before the tirst of the month. It is published only . during the 
school year, numbers for July and August heing omitted. 


en Ae OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish his address 

changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES., All subscriptions will be discontinued un- 
Jess promptly renewed at expiration. 

SEND MONEY in an any safe way but do not send stamps unless 
absolutely necessary. Express: orders cost no more than post otrice 
money orders, They can be procured atany express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders payable to F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Co. Do not send checks. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for ‘doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 


OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement a ring in Normal Instructor. 
We intend that our subscribers shall deal with our advertisers in 
the fullest confidence that they will be fairly treated. If by any 
oversight some advertisement should appear through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 

to such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber must mention 

Normal Instructor when writing to advertisers, and that com- 

laint must be made within thirty days after date of issue of 
 spendthen containing the advertisement. Read all advertisements 
carefully, so that you fully understand them. They are an epitome 
of the business life of today, are full of interest and worth any- 


- one’s time and attention. 


Entered as second-class mail matter September 15, 1906, at the post 
office Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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—Inez N. McFee..........cccce scenes re 











25 
HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB..... Be 26 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 33 
PROBLEMS SOLVED—Edson M. Mills... sssssssssessees 35 





Important Announcement 


ON JUNE Ist we purchased all the property of the World’s Events Publishing Co. of Dayton, Ohio. Space 
permitted only a brief announcement of this fact in the September Number. 

World’s Events Magazine was immediately resold to the Home Herald Co., Chicago, and has been consol- 
idated with ‘COUR DAY,” a similar magazine published by the Home Herald Publishing Company. The 
Scuoot Lire subscription list has been added to that of Normat Instructor. 

We have retained all the book plates, have thoroughly replenished the stock and will hereafter publish the 
Instructor Series of Five and Ten Cent Classics (over 100 titles), Teachers Helps and Every Day Plans. 
We now have a large stock of all these and are prepared to fill orders promptly. 

The Classics are- used extensively by the best schools throughout the country, the Teachers Helps and 
Every Day Plans by the most progressive teachers. Extended advertisements describing these various books 
appear elsewhere in this number. We refer you to them and solicit your patronage. 

a * 
S THIS number of Normat Instructor is issued the vast army of public school teachers—four hundred 
thousand strong—have just nicely gotten their work for the year under way. All realize that to do good 
work thorough personal equipment is necessary. Many are teaching their first year and must learn their needs 
largely by experience; others, experienced in the work, realize that to keep abreast of their rapidly advancing 
profession they must be constantly alert to learn of and procure the best professional helps available. 

All will benefit by carefully scanning the advertising pages of this journal, as publishers and dealers. in 
books, helps and supplies recognize the value of this means of bringing their product to the attention of teachers. 
* % 

* 

A. large per cent of Norma Instructor subscribers have primary pupils to instruct and many of them, 
feeling the need of more primary helps than can be provided in a journal of the general character of Normal 
Instructor subscribe for Primary Plans also. The regular subscription price of Primary Plans is $1.00 
a year. A special rate of 80c. a year is made to Normal Instructor subscribers. Both ordered at same 
time, one year $1.40, two years, $2.40. i 

* 

Every Day Plans is offered as a reward for securing subscriptions to Normat Insrrucror or Primary 

Pans, or both, to the amount of $3.00. The full subscription price must be remitted. 
* & 
* 

Before selecting School Singing books for the year consult the advertising pages of this journal. You are 

sure to find something of interest. 


% % 
* 


Seeley’s Question Book can be obtained as a reward for securing two subscriptions to either Norma 
Instrucror or Primary Puans, or one of each. If either or both be for Normat Insrrucror one year, add 12c 
to pay postage. The full subscription price must be remitted. 

* % 
# 

Enlarged Book Catalogue. Our 1908-9 Library Book Catalogue will be ready about October 135th. 
An edition of two hundred thousand will be printed and we desire to place it in the hands of every super- 
intendent, principal and teacher interested in securing Library Books either for their own or their school 
library. While we aim to make a reasonable profit on each book sold, our facilities for buying and handling 
books are such as to enable us to sell at surprisingly low prices—very often lower than book dealers generally 
can purchase them. The Catalogue costs nothing—a request brings it--and it should be consulted by every 
interested person before ordering library books. It lists over 5,000 titles, and every one a bargain. 

% % 
* 

An abundance of Thanksgiving Entertainment material is provided in the October numbers of Normat In- 
srructor and Primary Prians. If a greater variety is desired you will doubtless find all you wish listed in the 
various advertisements in this number. 

* * 

The set of books (4 vols.) entitled Every Day Plans comprises over six hundred large pages of the 
most helpful matter procurable for the use of teachers in their daily work. Thousands of sets have been sold on 
the “‘money back if not satisfied,’ basis and not a single set has been returned. These books can be ob- 
tained as follows: 


With Normal Instructor one year $1.90 

The Autumn Number  40c. The The ‘** Normal Instructor two years 2.15 
‘© Winter Number 40c. { ‘* Primary Plans one year 2.15 

“© Spring Number 4c, ( S&t complete Complete ‘* Primary Plans two years 2.75 

** General Number 40c. $1.50 Set ** Seeley’s Question Book 2.02 

** World's Events one year 1.90 


Teachers having this set of Plan Books and Seeley’s Question Book, together with either or both of our 
Educational Publications, can feel sure that they have the best obtainable within this range of current helps. 











* * 

* 
Subscription Rates and Liberal Combination Offers ve went igi 
Normal Instructor Ome yeat............ccecccceccecceesccrececeeeeecteceeseuseceeueneccecees $ .75 wide-awake teacher to 
Primary Plans one year, to Normal Instructor Subscribers................ .80 solicit subscriptions 
Normal Instructor two yealS.............:sseeeseeeere SERRE OF LER TE yt ceee 1.00 for Normal Instructor, 
Primary Plans Ome yeat.............cssecsssessseeceessrseeseeeeessnneeeceesceeseeneneeseeens 1.00 Primary Plans, Seeley’s 
Primary Plams twO ealS..........ccccccccsecssceee sceceecesceeceeccsecessanceseceesseeeenees 1.60 Question Book and 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both one yeat..................ssese00 1.40 E D ane te 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Both two yeats................00.00+++ 2.40 very my 
Normal Instructor and World’s Events, Both one year ............:s0.00 1.25 each locality. Liberal 
Primary Plans and World Events, Both one year. 1.40 Cash Commissions 
Normal Instructor one year, with Seeley’s Question “Book, ‘postpaid... 1.27 given, or if preferred, 
Normal Instructor two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.. 1.52 a large variety of 
Primary Plans one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid.......... 1.52 choice books. Ask for 
Primary Plans two years, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid...... 2.12 terms and be the first 
Both magazines one year, with Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid...... 1.92 to take up the work in 
Normal Instructor one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid.......... 1.90 your vicinity. 
Primary Plans one year, with Every Day Plans, postpaid................. 2.15 











You Can Get Seeley’s Question Book 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK | Ys czst 


2. For $1.27, postpaid, including Normal Instructor one year. 








For Personal Reviews, Preparing Class Dr i Eegerine for Teachers’ Examinations and 
Conducting Class a= nt is the Newest, ‘the Best, the only 3. For $1.52, postpaid, including Normal Instructor two years. 
Up-to-Date Question Book obtainable. 4. For $1.52, postpaid, including Primary Plans one year. 
By LEV! SEELEY, Ph. D., Professor of Pedagogy in the Trenton, New Jersey, State Normal School 5. For $2.12, postpaid, including Primary Plans two years. 
6. For %1.92, postpaid, including both Normal Instructor and Pri- 


It fully covers by Questions and Answers, the subjects taught in the common schools and in addition 
nswers, there is an article by Prof. Seeley on each subject on the best method of study- 


to Questions aud 
ing and teaching that subject. 


It is well printed on heavy laid paper, bound in silk cloth and contains 426 pages. . 
A Book of Pedagogy as well as a Question Book. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING co., 


mary Plans one year. 
7. For $2.02, including Every Day Plans, both postpaid. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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= NORMAL INSTRUCTOR _. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Receives atallseasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, WM.0O. PRATT, Mer. 


FISHER”AGENC 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every partof the U-8. 170) Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 











FREE REGISTRATION 2s tforaes anecin 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, - 205 N. 7th Street, - ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Warrensburg, Mo., Richmond, Ky. We need teachers for Spring Schools. 
Get in line NOW. NO REGISTRATION FEES. Established Igoo. 


The American Teachers’ Agency s.citiststteattes. sic te 


Alfred H. Campbell, Ph. D., Manager order to find teachers for the positions. 

‘ ss this opportunity. If you do. it will be your fault if you do not have a better position for nex 

c= eee Register at once. There will be absolutely no charge for our service until you have 
accepted a position as a result of our efforts. Write today. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 24 BESSE PLACE, 








We have so many direct calls for teachers 
for all kinds of positions in all kinds of 
schools in all parts of the country that 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








ORE schools are using DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS than ever before, and the reason is, that the teachers 
are looking into the quality of their school eg ooh with 
greatercare. They have found that the DIXON PENCILS 
give the best results. The teachers want the best and not the 
poorest that can be bought. 

We can provide you with “the pencil that fits” if you will 
tell us what kind of work you wish it to do. 

Send 16c. for a sample package that will explain our mean- 
ing. It willsurprise you. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., 








JERSEY. CITY 
NEW JERSEY 

















FOR COLLEGE OR SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Made to order in any style or material. Read this offer: Either of 
illustrated, enameled in one or two colors, and showing 
in illustration (order 


or numerals, but not more than shown 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample 10c.; Sterling Silver, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest 
moderate 


Catalog} eg ae eae les in 
un ot new 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 138 Sou 


and silver, 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














BE A GRADUATE NURSE 


and earn $20 to $30 per week ; we provide home study 
course lectures ; hospital practice when desired; em- 
ployment for students and graduates ; largest training 
school in the world, Write today. Free book. 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL NURSES 


947 Crilly Building, Chicago 


200 Teachers Wanted 


We shall place at least two hundred 
teachers next fall. 


If you wish to come west don’t wait 
until the last minute. Register now 
so we shall have time to get you just 
what you want. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘‘Where 
Teaching Pays.’’ It tells all about 
educational conditions in the west. 


BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Send for 


eon FY PEWRITERS waxes 


Ail the Standard Machines \% to % 
Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
RENTED ANYWHERE al- 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
92-94 Lake St., Chieago, Til. 


ONE OF THE BEST camprcdschoo! 
. propertiesin 
Minnesota, ina field allits own, forsale to the 
right parties. For details address. 
LITCHELL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















BECOME INDEPENDENT 


and learn Watch, Clock, Jewelry ee! and En 

graving and Optics. In ion of this knowledge 

you can earn a largesalary. Writeforour new Cata- 

logue today. ST.LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL 
ST. LOUIS, Mo, 

Let 


= School Music Books 


EVERY DAY PLANS SONG BOOK.—Com- 
piled from the music pages contained in the 
set of four books comprising Every Day 
Plans. The music is especially prepared for 





HOW TO WRITE brilliant social and business 
letters. It’s worth knowing. 

Booklet free. Write us today. 

THE HOME STUDY CLUB, Box 401 





Hornell, N, ¥. 


























STEELE’S ROTE SONGS — Seventy-two 
charming songs for the little ones, among 
them ‘‘ Coasting Songs,’’ " ‘‘ Cradle Songs,” 
“ How the Flowers Grow,’”’ ‘‘ How to Make 


schools, adapted to various grades, and a Shoe,” “ The Lively Little Pussy,” “ Jack 
suitable for the various seasons. ‘An ex- and jill.” ‘ Little Bo Peep,” “ Marching 
cellent collection.” It has 40 pages bouud in Song,’, ‘Seven Times Oue ” ‘‘ Snow Song,’ 


strong paper and in anticipation of its be- 
ing adopted ina large number of schools 
the price las been fixed at only 10c a copy, 
$1.00 a dozen, $7.50 per hundred. One 
copy will be sent for inspection on receipt 
of 8c. Order a specimen copy, satisfy your- 
self that it is the book you want and if funds 
are not available to supply the school the 
pupils can easily provide the necessary 
money. 


“Somewhere Town,” “ The Turkey Gobbler 
Said,” “ The Way to School,” ‘* There Was 
a Little Man,” “Tom, The Piper’s Son,” 
“Two and One,” “ When you Drive aNail.” 
Just the book you want to enliven your 
school work, 

15 cents per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


One copy will be sent for inspection on 
receipt of 10 cents. 








Ye Merry Tunes for Ye Modern Lads and Lasses.—Price 15, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 

Old Favorite Songs—sz2 selections. Price 1oc. per copy. E57 ozen, ere 

Songs of the illions—i25 BEST SONGS: 15¢; $1.50 per dozen. 

Merry Melodies 64 pages, Manilla covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 perdozen, 

Golden Glees, 195 pages, board covers, 4o cents per copy or $4.50 per dozen. 

Gems of Song, 160 pages, board covers, 35 cents per copy or $4.00 per dozen. 

Victorious Songs, 70 pages, leatherette covers, 15 cents per copy or $1.65 per dozen. 

Primary andCalisthenic Songs,112 pages, board covers,50 cents per copy or $5.00. per dozen 
ew Century Songs, 128 pages, manilla covers,|25 cents per copy or $2.75 per dozen. 

Merry Son —118 pages, board covers with illustrated title. 30c. per copy or $3.30 per doz. 
Weaver's School Songs—By T.B. Weaver. A choice collection ofsongs for opening and 
closing of schools, forspecial days and for general use. 15c. each, $1.50 per dozen. 
Smith an Weaver Primary Song Book—By T. B. Weaver aud Laura R. Smith. Anex 

cellent collection of songs for primary grades. Boards 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 
Songs In Season—150 pages. Paper soc. cloth 75. ; 
Henry's Day School Song Collection for all Grades—Boards 30c., $3.00 per dozen. 
New Motion Songs, for Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Grades. 25 cents. 
Sunbeams of Song—Words only, adapted to popular airs. 7 cents. 60 cents per dozen 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Books are the legacies that a great 
of perpetuatin 


October 1908 





ke a ius leaves to mankind, which are delivered down from 
generation to generation, 48 presents to the posterity of those who are yet unborn. 
our ideas continue but 4 Sliort time, 
years, edifices fewer, and colors still fewer than edifices, 


All other arts 
Statues catt. last but a few thousands of 
Michael Angelo, Fotttana, and Raphael 


will hereafter be what Phidias, Vitruvius, and Apelles are at present—the flames of great statu- 


aries, architects, and 


ainters whose works are lost. 


The several arts are expressed in mouldering 


materials, Nature sinks under them, and is not able to support the ideas which are ittipresse 


uponit. The circumstances which 


ives authors an advantage above all these great masters is 


this, that they can multiply their originals ; or rather can make copies of their works, to what 
number they please, which shall be as valuable as the originals themselves.—A ddison. 


‘‘Kinderscience; First Steps.’’ By 
Edward Hall. 53c. Chatterton-Peck Co., 
New York. 

.This name Kinderscience applies not 
only to this book, but to a system, 
of which this is the initial pub- 
lication. It is intended to develop a 
complete Kinderscience course of in- 
struction for tle home or primary gtades 
at schooi. The purposes of the system 
are to convey instruction by what is 
claimed to be a scientific yet simple 
principle of instant and definite impress- 
ion-making, by combination of play and 
work. A further purpose, made prom- 
inent in the prospectus and the plan, is 
to remove childish fear and in its stead 
present to the little one’s mind a good 
reason for avoiding what is harmful. 
The series will fully embrace important 
phases of child life, anticipating and 
clearly explaining the way out of the 
little difficulties, long before they are 
presented in real life. ‘‘First Steps,’’ as 
its natne implies, is intetided to - convey 
information on those things the child 
should know first, scientifically grad- 
uated to meet the fequirement of little 
minds. The method by whicli this isdone 
may best be explained by a description 
of the present book. Within heavy card 
covers, 7xIo inches in size, are 64 or 
more pages, on sheets perforated so they 
can be removed. There is a delightful 
surprise for the child on each of these 
pages. Rhymes, precepts or descriptions 
appear under various designs which are 
in whole or in part invisible atid are de- 
veloped at the proper time by rubbing a 
lead pencil over the space. For instance, 
a picture of five boys has under it the 
rhyme: ‘‘Five litttle boys picking up 
sticks, Another with a wheelbarrow 
makes itsix.’’ Inrubbing the picture the 
sixth boy appears. Pages are duplicated, 
one side for the teachers to teach from, 
the sheet then to be given to the child 
to develop. Directions and suggestions 
for the varied use of the page is yiven. 
The entire scheme is very ambitious and 
ingenious and is along the lines of 
thought-development through interest of 
the latest schools of child training. 


‘'A First Practice Reader.’’ By Libbie 
J. Egititon, principal of School 47, Brook- 
lyn. 6x8 ins, 128 pages. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York. 

If children fail in learning to read in 
these days, it will not be because of lack 
of books and methods provided. Here is 
another book calculated to serve that pur- 

ose. Itisa very attractive book, designed 
or use as a supplementary text to be 
read in connection with First Reader. 
The book can be taken up immediately 
after the Primer, and the contents, 
though in simple form, include com- 
plete little stories and poems. About six 
hundred words are used in the book, one 
hundred being new, and the others those 
of the Ward Rational Primer with some 
from the Rational First Reader. The test 
lessons have been given classroom trials, 
and are pronounced very successful. 


‘‘The Bender Primer.’’ By Ida C. 
Bender, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 128 pp., 6x7% ins , linen 
clotii cover, 3oc. C. E. Merrill & Co., 
New York City. 

In a circular, ‘‘The Evolution of a 
Primer,’’ accompanying this book, we 
are told something of the methods em- 
ployed in its making. Hundreds of 
teachers and thonsands of children had a 
part in it. Teachers prepared lists of 


topics in which pupils manifested the 
most spontaneous interest and of which 
they talked wtih the greatest freedom, 





with the words used most frequently and 
effectively in the discussion of these 
topics, and also such sentences and forms 
read by the children with the greatest 
ease and naturalness of expression. From 
these lists were evolved a series of lessons 
which were read and criticised in hun- 
dreds of classrooms by first year pupils, 
being there judged from a variety of 
view-points, involving both the child- 
ren’s intefest—whiether spontaneous or 
forced—their suggestivetiess, effect upon 
oral language work, the itiatitier of add-. 
ing new words, and many other features. 
No lesson, however pleasing to thie 
author. was retained unless it essentially 
met with the approval of all the teachers 
consulted. The result is a most practical 
Primer. It is handsome typographically, 
nearly every paye having an appropriate 
illustration, many of them in colors. 


‘‘A History of the Origin of the 
Place Names in Nine Northwestern 
States, Including States, Counties, 
Towns, Villages and Stations.’’ This is 
a book of two hundred pages, with manila 
covers. It is issued by the Chicago and 
Nortliwestern Railway, one of the great 
railroad systems of the country, which 
has a total mileage of 9,685 miles. The 
advertising character of the book, if 
such was intended, is altogether over- 
shadowed by the interest of its contents. 
The name of every State, county, village 
and station reached by this line is given, 
with its meaning and history when this 
is possible. It is easy to believe that 
the compiling of such a work involved 
an immense amount of labor. Vol- 
uminous correspondence was had witls 
numerous officials, records and _ papers, 
journals of historical societies examined, 
and every source possible for obtaining 
authentic information and eliminating 
local and fanciful legends. While it 
was not the purpose to furnish a history 
of each place, necessarily a large amount 
of real history and of biography of the 
pioneers of that reigon is included, anda 
most interetsing and valuable publica- 
tion is the result. 


‘*How to Dress a Doll.’’ By Mary H. 
Morgan. 4%x6% ins. 95 pages. IIl- 
uminated boards, 50c. Henry Altemus, 
Philadelphia. 

This attractive and unique book is in- 
tended to help the little girl-mothers in 
properly preparing their doll’s clothes. 
This is a very important question witl: 
the young mothers, perhaps as important 
to them as the question of children's 
clothes to the real mother. But the 
book is more than mere guide to doll 
dressmaking. It is, in addition, a com- 
plete guide to plain sewing, by an ex- 
perienced teacher of sewing, with pat- 
terns and diagrams, and as such is 
adapted to the school as well as the 
home. Teachers, mothers and children 
will draw pleasure and profit from it. 


“The New Century Spelling Book,’’ 
By A. N: McCallum, superintendent of 
schools, Austin, and P. W. Horn, super- 
intendent of schools, Houston, Texas. 
176 pages. 24 c., Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York. 

The authors believe that to have good. 
spellers, the subject must be taught as 
such, ‘patiently, persistently, systematic-. 


ally and thoroughly,’’ and this volume is. 


the outcome of long experience in teach- 
ing children of all ages. PartI is in- 
tended for the first three years of school, 
atid Part II for the four succeeding years. 
The vocabulary is practical, being the 
words one will surely use in his school 
work, or later in the everydav business. 
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and CLASS PINS 


rers, High- 
est quality work at 
most moderate prices. 





all class colors sent free 
upon request to intend- 
ing buyers. Many new 
and original designs. 
BUNDE & UPEYER CO_,Mfg. Jewelers, 109 Mack Bik., Milwaukee, Wis, 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,,Cataiogue mailed 
e free to = address. 

Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawing, Reading, Number, Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher’s 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Draw: Eee Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets, Pogs, Peg Boards, Rai Stars, 
issors, Blackboards, Pencil 
. Globes, Etc. 
Warren, Pa. 


Numeral Frames, 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Ma 
Address A. J.Fouch & Co,, 





hest Grade Post Cards (Qe 








MRS. WINSLOW’S ; 
SOOTHING SYRUP? 
has been uzed by Millions of Mothers for their chil- ( 


dren while Teething for over Sixty Years. It 


soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all fad q 
cures wind colic, and isthe best remedy fordiarrhoea. 2 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. q 
PPP PPLPPPPrPLPLP PPD 
ARGUMENTS in Outline for Debates and Essays, 
Prepared to order on given sub- 
jects, $1.00 each. P.S.Halloek, Box 157, Wilmington, Del. 
Speakers, Dialogues, and Entertain- 

P LAYS ments. Catalogue No. 2 Free. 

Ames Publishing Company, Clyde, Ohio. 
EGREE COURSES BY MAIL. Write Pres. 
Cc. J. Burton, Normal College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
for names and faces. You 
A Perfeet Memory can have it. A remarkable 
method. Circular free. f. D. SNOW, 169 Main St., Hornell, N. Y. 
PL AY S Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Drills, 
Reward Cards. Big Catalog free. 

Logan, Daily & Uo., 107 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
E $ pisipisurina 100 SAMPLES of WASHING 

ARN in your town. Send 6c stamp 


Ss an 
securetert.to A. W. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 






























— VISITING CARDS — 
E. M. Schmahl, 404 Oakley St., A C 
Evansville, Indiana. 

WORK IN HOME TOWN FOR PAY, Address John 

W. Pritchard, 1165 Tribune Building, New York, 

5000 INTERESTING ITEMS in our household catalog: the handy 
tool; doth free if you state where you 

sawthis a Send posté to-day. ? ADAM SCHULZ, BROOKLYN, W.:Y. 


GOUPON Beautiful mailed to an; 

KS cote 25 Assorted Post Cards address for 4 0c 
e silver or 12 cents stamps; Birthday, Valentine, 

Easter, Holiday, U. 8, Battleships, Niagara Falls, U. 8. Capitol, 

ete. Sold by some stores at 2 for 5c. and others 5c. each. Address 

OEFIANCE STUDIO, 65 West o New York. 


MARGUERITE FREY POST CARDS. 
A series of six tri-chrome cards of the most beau- 
tiful woman in America, for 15 cents. James Lugg, 
1018-18th Street, Denver, Colo. 























Semple Butt-in, Vevil, Mul- 

onsite, Hot Air, & Finest DARDS 
- thine New wits agv's outth. Ail? ota 
W. A. BODE, Box 190 Haven, Pa, 


-C. L. PARKER, Solicitor 
of Patents. 774 F me a 


P ATEN T WASHINGTON, 


Pamphlet of instructions sent upon request. 


wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make 2 
an hour; work sent prepaid to 


reliable women. Send reply envelo for informati 
to UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 


WANTED—Men and Women to sell Coffee, T: Spi 

to Family Trade, in communities of 1,000 to 10,000 come 
—, Cash ,coameareeicn. paid. eyrmanest gents 
wanted, eople wanting steady em % t, ress, 
Bodenheimer Coffee and Tea, Co, ae lean Mo. 


eRe 
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Yara cos 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
















25 ARTISTIC POST CARDS 
FOR Colored. No two alike. No comics. 
10 Cts. § M. PLACE SOUVENIR CO., Passaic, N. J. 

















INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 


EDDIN 


ouncements, etc.engraved & ted 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid atopy 


Visiting Cards 1002: with case 75e, Monogram 
The Bstabrook Prees,22 Head Bidg, Tremont: St] Boston, 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 


Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 


EpiTor’s NotTe:—All communications for this 
department should be addressed to Mrs, Annie 
Stevens Perkins, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. Mrs. 
Perkins will reply to letters enclosing a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope, personally. 

If the questions asked relate to matters outside 
the scope of the department, as has often hap- 
pened, Mrs. Perkins will.give a reply to the best 
of her ability, if ten cents is enclosed. 


Letter to Correspondents 


DEAR FRIENDS:— 

You are now. well into the work of the 
year. You know what kind of class yours 
is, and you know what are its needs. I 
am sure you all know, as you have so 
many of you expressed to me, that in- 
spiration, information and illumination 
brought to your pupils from the best 
writers upon themes of current interest 
in our high-class magazines, make for 
true growth and gain. 

Let me tell yonat once, that I am sure 
you will want to use the July St. Nich- 
olas, whatever grade yon teach. It is 
seldom a number of a magazine has so 
many usetul, delightful, finely-written 
articles that should be used in school- 
rooms. The illustrations that accompany 
each article will be enjoyed, also. I can 
only outline and leeve you to find uses. 

First, the story, ‘‘For the Flag,’’ by 
Mary Wells, must be read or, even better, 
dramatized, as your next patriotic enter- 
tainment. -It is ‘‘lovely.’’ And the true 
story on page 791 of ‘‘A House That Was 

ved by a Flag,’’ written by F. H. 
Wheelan, about a house saved in the San 
Francisco eartliquake, is historic and pa- 
triotic and inspiring. 

In the ‘‘ Famons Indian Chiefs’’ series, 
is a story of Princess Sarah, that embodies 
a great deal of material that will be use- 
ful in studying about Indian life, espec- 
ially if you have, as so many schools do, 
‘*An Indian Village’ ‘‘The Rescue of a 
Red-Coat’’ by Grace Craig will appeal to 
many teachers. If you want to know all 
about sukmarines and how it seems to 
voyage in one,—if you want to give an 
article to the class to be talked over after- 
wards, you will surely use thearticles by 
W. O. Stevens and A. W. Rolker; eight 
pictures. And Ruppert Holland’s story 
of the fishing. trip fo the boys on Cones- 
toga is just exactly like a real story, and 
the boys will feel as if they knew Robert 
Fulton. 

In reply to teachers who continue to 
ask for articles on the Mississippi and 
Reclaiming of Bad Lands of the West, I 
would say ;—An exceedingly instructive 
article is given in Popular Science 
Monthly, July, on ‘‘The Mississippi 
River Problem’’ by Walter Sheldon 
Tower. And are you reading the true 
story of a honeymoon spent in drifting 
down the Mississippi in a houseboat? It 
is delightful and ‘‘intimate’’ and you 
know and understand the river better as 
you read. The pictures by E. C. Peixotto 
add much to the interest, of course. Yor 
will find the story in the August Delin- 
eator,’’ under the caption, ‘‘The Log of 
the ‘Easy Way’’’.- The writer is Jolin 
L. Mathews and Mr. Mathews has also in 
the August Delineator a very useful ar- 
ticle on ‘‘The New Plantation Life of the 
South,’’ iilustrated with nine pictures. 
We do not, any of us, knowas mncli as we 
should about the new South. We have, 
as you know, made note of several ex- 
cellent articles dealing with the social 
and political aspect of the Negro Prob- 
lem. In the Delineator article, we ‘‘go 
down to see.’’ 


In ‘‘Gifford Pinchot, Forester,’’ by 
Will C. Barnes, page 319, July McClure’s 
(six pictures, ) one learns the main facts 
about the reclaiming of the government 
lands of the west; about the growing of 
‘‘Two Biades of Grass Where one Grew 
Before;’* about the new dam and ‘‘Irri- 
gation Revolutionized by National. For- 
estry,’’ etc. 


There is a good deal of interesting and 
useful geography in an article in July 
Scribner’s, ‘‘ Diversions in Picturesque 
Game-Lands’’ by William T. Hornaday. 
There are ten fine pictures. It would be 
well for the teacher to read and make 
her own selection of facts and material. 
She will become better. acquainted with 
certain portions of Montana and Wyom- 
ing than ever before, doubtless. 


Another important geographical article 
dealing with the growth of the West is 






BETTER THAN EVER. AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
Many More Subjects in the Beautiful “Boston Edition” 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Begin the new school year with these pictures as aids in 
Picture Study, Language, Literature, Geography, etc, 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Size 544x8. Send 25 cents for 25 art sub- 
jects. Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, four pictures 
and a bird picture in three colors for three two-cent stamps. 
Smaller, half cent size ; larger 5c. size. 

URAL COLORS, two cents each for 13 or 
Gan, PICTURRGE pCTURES FOR FRAMING, 22 x 28, including 
margin, 7 cents each ; 8 for $5.50. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





DOLLARS FOR 25c 


Would not be half as good an investment as The Teachers’ Gazette, a 
20 page mouthly, a whole year for 25c, Every issue is well worth this 


amount. B } ? of 
Read these two unsolicited testimonials from our subscribers 


which state the case precisely: 


tn 








Edwardsville, Ill., Jan. 23, 1908. 
I am a subscriber to your Teachers’ Gazette and think it is fine. I 
subscribe to another magazine (much higher in price) but I find many 
more useful articles in the Teachers’ Gazette than in the other. 
CLARA F, BONN, 

Phoenix, Oregon, Jan. 2, 1908. 

I think the Teachers’ Gazette the best for the practical teacher in 
the schoolroom of anything I have ever seen. There are yee A others 
larger, with long, able articles on educational matters, but lacking the 
many very useful suggestions for the practical teacher in the school- 
room, ‘ G, W. HASELTON. 

Send 25c today. It will be the best investment you ever made. 
Foreign postage ioc extra. Specially attractive clubbing offers with 
other journals. Perhaps the Tcachers’ Gazette will cost you nothing. 
. Write and see. 


TEACHERS’ GAZETTE CO., MILFORD, NEW YORK. 














Gchool colors are important like everything else in school work. 





BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous Paintings, Portraits of 
Famous People and homes, Historical Pictures, etc. 

For Picture Study, Language, Literature, History 
and School-room Decoration, 2500 Subjects, Size 5 4x8. 

ONE CENT EACH, 120 for $1.00 

Also 1000 Subjects in Miniature 3x34 at two for 1 cent. 
Send 2-cent stamp to pay postage and we will send 
two Sample Pictures and our big catalogue, with 
1000 illustrations, 


COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS AND NATURE, Size, 7 
x9. 700 subjects, sample and catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 

Our New Catalogue of School Supplies. Reward Cards, Post 
Cards, Souvenirs, Stencils, Christmas Cards, aud aids sent free on 
application. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 








Accuracy 


of color, uniformity, and permanency, are the paints you want. 


Box No. 122 above has four colors, one each Carmine, Ultra-marine, 


Perfect Yellow and Black; with one No. 7 Brush. 


You may have Charcoal Gray or another Perfect Yellow in place of 
Black, if you wish. 


Devoe Wood Stains for manual training work are in powder form, 
ready to use when dissolved in water. in fourteen colors; assist greatly 
in your manual training work. 


Special prices to schools and dealers on all school supplies. For information 


Devoe 


176 Randolph street, Chicago 
Fulton and William streets, New York 
1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 


WING CHARTS Devised By HERMANN W. WILLIAMS, 
DRA Supervisor of Drawing, Haverhill, Mass. 
rge drawings printed upon large sheets of paper so that when they are hung at the front 

PO Aimed ave Bly oe hon by avery pupil ih the class. Indispensable to teachers who cannot draw with 

skill on the blackboard. , Subjects: oad Saat 
Foreshortened leaves, in outline; lilac. Flower composition; rectangular frame; 5 thouette ; Ow 
spray. Flower composition ; circular frame; blackibackground ; spray with berries. Study in 
color; rose hips. Study of a spray of leaves, in accented outline. Light and shade drawing of a 
white bowl, with explanatory diagrams. Jug and bowl studies for composition ; rectangular 
frame; flat washes of monochrome. Diagram for making attractive borders from Historic 
Ornament. Decorative landscape in flat washes of gray; three tones. Detail drawing of the feet ; 


side view. 


! and catalogue write Dept. 3. 





Aye el y's ro we the Ch rts will be sent with each order. 

Special prices made if ordered in quantity. rections for using the Cha 

THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 50 Bromfield St) cet, Beston, Mass. 
Catalogue 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 55() Post Card Sets “sv: 


SEND 25c for 3 copies of a practical photo monthly. Castles of Scotland or kreland—either set—six 
Prizes, print criticisms, formulas, new processes, help- | views, with history and coat-of-arms in gold, 10c; also 
ful instruction for amateurs. $1.50 yearly. club plan and exchange list. Ten beautiful assorted 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 1161 Beacon Bldg, Boston, Mass. - views, 10c.. Mail Trade Co,, Sta. G, Stamford, Coup, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


CHOICE SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





The INSTRUCTO 


of Supplementary Reac 


Geography, Industries, and Literature. 





SERIES OF 
FIVE - 


E4c# BOOK contains 32 aco of Choice Literature carefully graded. They furnish a variety 
i 





CLASSICS 


CENT 


ng of the highest order—Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, 
They are being adopted by the best schools everywhere. 


With a supply of these books in your school the course of study would be greatly enriched and 
a live interest in all the grades assured, A trial order will convince youof their attractiveness 


and worth. 


Should you not have a fund available to 


urchase 


a supply, just show copies to your 


school and you will be surprised to see how quickly the pupils will raise the money. 


Below is the List, Classified and Graded : 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Asop’s Fables—Part I 
28 Asop's Fables—Part II 
29 Indian Myths 
140 Nursery Tales 


Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 


History 
42 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington,etc, ) 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen 
34 Stories from Grimm 
36 Little Red Riding Hood 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
88 Adventures of a Brownie 
Nature 
% Little Workers (Animal 
Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
41 Story of Wool 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
48 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of Washington 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
46 Pussin Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths 
102 Thumbelina and Dream 
Stories 
Nature 
52 Story of Glass 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop 
History and Biography 
4 Story of Washington 
7 Story of Longfellow 
21 Story of the rilgrims 
54 Story of Columbus 
55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 


Order by number. 


132 Story of Franklin 

64 Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 

65 Child Life in the Colonies—IT 
(Pennsy!vania) 

66 Child Life in the Colonies—IIT 
(Virginia) 

68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
Ethan Allen and the Green 
ountain Boys) 

69 Stories of the Revolution—ITI 

(Around Philadelphia) 
70 Stories of the Revolution--III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

71 Selections from Hiawatha( For 

3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature 
75 Story of Coal 
76 Story of Wheat 
77 Story of Cotton 
7% Stories of the Backwoods 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln 
79 A Little New England Viking 
81 Story of De Soto 
82 Story of Daniel Boone 
83 Story of Printing 
84 Story of David Crockett 
«5 Story of Patrick Henry 
86 American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87 American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Edison) 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson 
Literature | 
90 Selections from Longfellow—1 | 
91 Story of Eugene Field 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature 


93 Story of Silk 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa) 

History and Biography 

16 Western Pioneers 

97 Story of the Norsemen 

99 Story of Jetferson 

101 Story of Robert E, 








141 Story of Grant 
Price 5 Cents Each. 


Literature 
8 King of the Golden River( Ruskin) 
9 The Golden Touch (Hawthorne) 
107 Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s Ride, 
Independence Bell, the Blue and 
the Gray, etc.) 


SIXTH YEAR 
Geograph 


114 Great Zuropean Cities (London 
and Paris.) 
Literature 

10 The Snow [mage (Hawthorne) 

11 Rip Van Winkle (Irving) 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 
22 Rab and His Friends 

24 Three Golden A pples (Hawthorne) 
25 The Miraculous Pitcher (Haw- 

thorne) 
26 The Minotaur (Hawthorne) 
119 — Thanatopsis and Otier 


‘oems 
120 Selections from Longfellow—IT 
121 Selections from Holmes 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
(Browning) 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 

18 Courtship of Miles Standish 
Longfellow) 

14 Evangeline ( Longfellow) 

15 Snowbound (Whittier) 

20 The Great Stone Face ( Hawthorne) 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 

124 Selections from Shelley and Keats 

125 Selectionsfrom the Merchant of 
Venice 


EIGHTH YEAR 


Literature 

17 Enoch Arden (Tennyson) 

18 Vision of Sir Launfal ( Lowell) 

19 Cotter’s Saturday Night ( Burns) 

23 The Deserted Village (Goldsmith) 

126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
(Coleridge) 

128 Speeches of Lincoln 

129 Selections from Julius Ceesar 

131 Selections from Macbeth 

142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake—Canto I 


Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. 


Twelve or more copies sent prepaid at 60 cents per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 
INTRODUCTION OFFER: We do not send out free samples, but for 25 cents we will send, postpaid, 
your choice of any five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not found satisfac- 
tory they may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 





Ten-Cent Classies 





Longfellow’s Evangeline, 


and Notes. 
paper covers. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, 


10 Cts Ea 


Clearly Printed and Beautifully Bound. Edited with Introduction 
THE BEST — CLASS USE. Bound in strong 


Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








SENT ON APPROVAL $ 
FRLEIGHT PAID 


SEND FOR. NEW CATALOG 





THE C.J. LVNDSTROM MFG. CO. LIITLE FALLS. NY. 
PRS. OF SECTIONAL BOOKCASES AND Fusne CABINETS 


ENDORSED “THE BEST” BY FIFTY TH 
Sundstrom 


MADE IN SEVERAL DIFFERENT STYLES AND FINISHES 


~ SECTIONAL 
BODKCASE 
OO PER SECTION 


“~~ AND VPWARDS 
wo 24 











WEDDINGS 


Send for samples. 





We will furnish 
1oo Invitations 
or 
ments including | 
two sets of envelopes, in Script or Old Eng- | | 
lish Text for $3.co, 50 for $2.25 or 25 for $1 50. | | 
100 Visiting Cards 50c, 50 for 35c. Postage Paid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Announce- 

















Dansville, New York. 
$1.00 Worth of School Blanks 
This Means Success #1) Worth of School Blank Medals and Bad 
For a limited time we are offering: *‘Schoolroom Exer- S an ges 
fesonitelf erates nk sats Slatin rere wien is a 
t “Practical fi uoation’ @ new School College&-Music 


posteate for only SOc; 


»ook for teachers, just out, very practical, keep it on 
your desk, you will use it every dav price postpaid only 


ks sent for only 


. t, 
another dollar’s worth of useful report cards and 
. Bend today. me 


Address W. Clement Moore, Publisher, 
New A 


blanks Free. Think of it 








and we give you 


No, 701 
Gold $1.00 
Silver .50 








Class Pins and Pins for Engraving. 
2 Manufactured by 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
. 75-77 Nassau St, N. Y. 


that entitled, ‘‘Our Inland Empire,’’ by 
Day Allen Willey in July Lippincott’s, 
page 69. This story of doings in the 
great ‘‘Bread Basket of the Nortliwesi’’ 
is usable in many ways; it could be given 
for supplementary reading. 


Teachers who have asked for articles on 
Alaska will want Caroline Sheldon’s arti- 
cle, ‘‘The Puget Sound Country and 
Alaska,’’ page 175 of July Chautanquan. 
There are nine pictures. Other titles in 
the same number which may meet a 
need witii some of youare, ‘‘Cliff Dwell- 
ings of the Mesa Verde’'; ‘‘The Kries’’ 
(story of tlie Erie Indians;) ‘‘ Historic 
Fernandez De Taos’’ (story of Kit Carson ;) 
history and geography of New Mexico 
interwoven, written by Edwin L. Sabin. 


I have promised to note articles that 
will especially interest boys. Such an 
one is ‘*The Story of an Ivory Hunter’’ 
in July Everybody’s, page 89. Written 
by Berkeley Hutton ; eight illustrations. 
The story of ‘‘Kavanagh of Lucknow,”’ 
July American Boy, tells of the hero of 
the Indian Mutiny and is trne and thrill- 
ing. Inthe same number is an article 
you will want to have on hand to use 
with the history classes, many times. It 
is ‘‘The Story of the Signers,’’ a concise 
outline which gives the principal facts 
concerning the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Particularly useful. 
You will pin this into your history. 


Did you ever think it would be a good 
plin to have an Island Day with the ge- 
ograpliy class? You would find much 
material in the geographies and you 
could get souvenir postal cards. If you 
ever have such a lesson, or series of less- 
ons, you will find delightful description 
of Nantucket, and I have not seen an ar- 
ticle that the teacher could use about 
Nantucket, for a long time, in Suburban 
Life for July, page 15. There are six 
pictures. 

Speaking of postal cards, I wonder how 
many schools, like one I know of, have 
a collection of pictures of all the State 
capitols? ; 


Miss Jennie M., Iowa,—You will find 
an article on the ‘‘Quebec Tercentenary’’ 
July Review of Reviews, page 74. Eight 
pictures. A useful article, historically. 

Miss A. L. G., Georgia,—I am sure 
many teachers really eclio your words 
about the series of articles on ‘‘General 
Grant’s Last Days.’’ The concluding 
paper will prove to be of especial inter- 
est. There are nine pictures, two of 
them full-page, and several facsimiles of 
great interest. This has, indeed, proven 
to be a very important and interesting 
series. Concluded in August Century. 


While Iam speaking of the August 
Century, I want to call especial attention 
to the fine full-page ‘‘Intaglio print’’ of 
‘*A Whaler at Anchor in the Cape Verde 
Islands.’’ This is the first Cape Verde 
pictures I have seen in a long time and 
if you have the series of ‘‘Island Days,’’ 
you will surely want to use it. Above, 
we noted some Mississippi articles and 
the August Century has one on ‘‘Our 
New Caviar Fisheries,’’ page 457, three 
pictures. Author, Charles R. Stockard. 
‘‘Few fish are queerer in appearance or 
stranger in their habits than the new 
caviar-producer of the lower Mississippi.’’ 


If you want pictures to use in your set 
of ‘‘Industry and Occupation’’ pictures, 
there are four full-page ‘‘ Harvesters of 
the Sea’’ pictures by Emil Hering in 
August Century. 


If you want something interesting and 
new about John C. Calhoun and his 
times, get the sketch in July Ladies’ 
World, page 5, by Hanna Rion. The 
photograph of Calhoun is fine, and the 
house ‘‘ Where the Pinks Bloomed’’ is at- 
tractively shown. 


A very interesting article for supple- 
mentary reading in the geography class 
is ‘‘ ‘Round the Horn’ by F. H. Shaw, in 
July Atlantic Monthly, page 102. ‘‘As 
far as the eye can see,—nothing but a 
turbulent waste of waters;’’ ‘‘ mountain 
ous sweep ;’’ ‘nothing tostop that gigantic 
ocean roll ;’’ ‘‘An iceberg passes within a 
musket-shot’’ etc. 


‘*Count Rumford.’’ Do you know all 
you may some time wish you did about 
Benjamin a John Candee Dean 
gives a valuable account of his life in 
July Popular Science, page 32. There 








Send for Catalogue 





are fourteen illustrations, 


“Called Back” 


October 1908 


Report Cards. 


The cut here shows the 
front of our Report Card 
which is a neat 4 page 
*. folder printed on good 
heavy white cardboard. 
The i contains 
blanks for nine months 
and also for three exam. 
* {nation grades. The sub. 
¢ jects are as_ follows; 
mJ . “Writ- 

ing, arithmetic, geogra- 
'Y, eri guage, 
. 8. history, physiology, 

civil ‘overn. 
ment, also 6 blank lines 
for additional branches, 
besides deportment, days 
3 t, days absent, 
"| times tardy, monthly av. 
erage. The back contains 
spaces for parents’ signa. 
tures and also a promo- 
tion blank. Weare sure 
you will like them. 10c 
per dozen. en- 
velopes to match at 7c 
perdozen, Send 2c stamp for sample. 

If you want anything in the line of souvenir booklets 
appropriate for Christmas or last day of school for 
teachers or Sunday school teachers, send a 2c stamp 
for samples. 


SEIBERT PTG. CO. Box 801, Canal Dover, Ohio. 














L*4 RN TELEGRAPHY—Calls for our graduates 
far exceed supply. Operated: by and under 
supervision of R. R. Officials. Railroad wires in 
School, Positions assured. Work for expenses, Cat- 
alog free. National Telegraphy. Institute, Dept. II, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Phiiadelphia, Pa. Memphis, Tenn, 
Davenport, Iowa. Columbia, 8. C. 


GRADE CARDS 


Why, Yes, We have them— 


CARDS 10c. per doz. 
FOLDERS l5c. per doz. 
BOOKLETS 25c. re doz. 
Send us your address, we will be pleased to send 
you samples by return mail. 
Sterling School Supply Co. Mt Sterling, O. 




















SEND for the new illustrated catalogue ‘The Work of 
the Open Court Publishing Co.” A Dictionary 
Catalogue by Authors including biographical sketches, 
and descriptions of the books in the various depart- 
ments; Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, The 
Histury of Religion, Biology, etc., etc. There are 50 
full page illustrations, including many portraits of 
fmous men, Free on request. The Open Court 
Pub. Co., 380 Wabash Ave., Chicago. III. 





A ents new invention, Never sold in your terri- 
g tory. Coin money. Everybody wild about 
them, Sells on sight. Those getting territory will make 
afortune. Free sampleto workers. Write at once. 

AUTOMATIC CO. L. 103, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Acting, Elocution, Oratory. We teach this fascinat- 
ing and profitable art by mail and prepare you for 
the stage or speaker’s platform. Booklet on Dramatic 


Art Free. (Chicago School of Elocution, 903 Grand Opera House, Chicago 


REPORT CARDS 


For a complete and unique Combined Quarterly and 
Yearly Report and Promotion Card. Price 1c each. 
Write FRED CURETON, BIXBY, MO. 


Specimen of iron and copper ores, rocks, 


etc. Write for ee. 

NM, DAWES, idspring, Wyoming, 
Orations, lectures, debates, essays, etc. written to order. 
Outlines furnished. EnglishorGerman,. Particulars 
forstamp. P. A. Miller. Freelandville, Ind 
WE DO WRITE TO INDIVIDUAL ORDER ONLY Qretions, Besays, Pooms 
ete.on ANY subject for ANY occasion. Send stamp for particulars. 
THE PUTNAM STUDIO, (Dept. N), Worthington, Minn. 


CALLING CARDS WRITTEN at 15 cts per 
dozen. None better. Sure to please. Agents wanted. 
G. E. WEAVER. Perry, Iowa. 


60 SOUVENIR POSTCARDS POSTPAID 


Join our exchange, 10c. Largest club in the wor'd. 
YALE POSTCARD EXCHANGE, BOX 1518 F, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


























We will send you 
Absolutely Free, 
that marvelously 
fascinating book; Called Back, by Hugh Conway. 
This edition is printed in clear type on good book 
paper and contains over 150 pages. It is one of the 
most bewitching, uplifting and powerful stories in the 
English language and should be in every library. 

We will gladly send you this volume just to intro- 
duce Vick’s am fed over Pascagg fc one of 
the great home papers of this country. Ss now better 
than ever before. 5 with the world-famous Eben E, 
Rexford as editor of our Floral Department and 
many other departments all in the hands of skilled 
editors. Send us ten cents fora three months’ sub- 
scription and say you want ‘“‘Called Back.” 

VICK’S MAGAZINE COMPANY, 18 VICK BLOCK, COR. OHIO 
AND LASALLE STS., CHICAGO, 








HAND-WORK SUPPLIES 


Raftia, Reeds, Yarns, Leathers, Papers, Art 
Textiles, Materials and Tools for Metal Work 
and Crafts and Construction Work Supplies of 
every sears tee 9 Completest line in the Coun- 
try. Send for lists and samples before p 
your order. 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., 169 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL- 


























Announcements, Etc. 
ny nee Be , including two 
sets of envelopes, $3.60, 100 Visit- 


Wedding ing Cards, 606, Write for Samples. 





4, OTE ENGRAVING OO., 1023 Chestnut Bt, Philadelphia, Pa 
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READ THE WHOLE LIST 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 


Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, Cher- | 
ries, and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, Grapes, | 


Bells, Overall Boys. Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch Girls, 
* Soldiers, Cupids. Lilies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons—Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name any 
wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, UncleSam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with Flags, 
Soldier aud Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chimney, 
Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A Merry 
Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, Christ 
Child, Wise Men, Madonua, all large, each 10c. 

Busy Work Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts. 4x5 inches. 
50 for 35 cts. 5x8 inches. 10 Stencils 
on-any subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15-cts. 

_ Blue Stamping Powder—% 
* pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 

Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts. 

Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask 





Metnerennaee 


’ fora catalogue. Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


John Latta, Box 23, Cedar Falls, lowa 








TEACHERS 


Report Folders 


Four Page. Suitable for any School 
10c per doz. 15c doz. with envelopes 
Samples and Catalog Free 


“SOUVENIR 


POST CARDS 


Oyer 3000 Designs. Send 10 cts. for complete 
line of samples and catalog 


The Ohio Printing Co., 
Box N, New. Philadelphia, Ohio 
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BY MAIL 

I won the World’s First Prize in Penman- 
ship. By my new system I can make an 
expert penman of you by mail. I also 
teach Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am 
laci py tudents as instructors in 
commercial colleges. If you wish to be- 





come a better penman, write me. I will 
send you F one of my Favorite Pens and 
a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 


Inclose stamp, 


Cc. W. RANSOM, : 
3828 Euclid Ave., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 








BUSY WORK 
Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 

CATALOGUE FREE 


Ideal School Pub. Co., 6646 Wentworth Ave,, Chicago, Ill, 














VA Ce 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
artists 
EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK | 
and upwards, in easy fasei 


nating work. Our 










« 






courses of Personal Home lostruction by cor- 
i tical years’ 


| di are plete, p leven 

| successful teaching. Expert instructors. Positions 
guaranteed competent workers. Write for Handsome 
Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N.89Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. Aa } 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
















Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
Motion 











ays, 
logues, Dderetins, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one.’ 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.68, Chicago 


* 
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Set of * 


Of course, we are all interested in the 
xecent.publication of the ‘‘Letters of 
Queen Victoria.’’ A readable and import- 
ant ‘comment upon the ‘‘ Letters’’ is to be 
found in the July North American Re- 
view,’’ page I.. And the teachers who 
are interested in Quebec atthis time 
will read the article by H. Addington 
Brnce, page 71, on ‘‘What Quebec Has 
Meant to the United States.’’ ‘‘The Out- 
come of the Southern Race Question,’’ by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, page 50, will be 
read with interest. And the article on 
page 21, concerning ‘‘The Centennial of 
Lincoln and Darwin,’’ by William Roscoe 
Thayer, will provide much material for 
theme writing and discussion. 


ne recent Century articles on Egypt 
were appreciated by teachers. And, now, 
there is a fine account of a ‘‘Riding Down 
to Egypt’’ in the July Harper’s, by Nor- 
man Duncan, iilustrated by seven pic- 
tures, two of them being beautiful full- 
page pictures in color. The Oasis picture 
on page 173 is one you will find indis- 
pensable in any grade wiiere geography 
is studied. ‘‘From Jerusalem to Cairo 
over the ancient caravan route.’’ 








And when you study clouds, do not 
think it possible to getalong without the 
fine article on page 213 of the July Har- 
per’s. There are ten pictures and the ar- 
ticle embodies up-to-date information 
and delightfully expressed descriptions. 


The teachers who want articles on the 
geography of the Southern Appalachian 
country will find very valuable, as to text 
and illustrations, the article by Thomas 
Elmer Will;'in Popular Science for Au- 
gust, page 16. Nine pictures, the one of 
Linville River and Falls, Mitchell 
County, N. C., being especially beauyti- 
ful. Have you many North Carolina 
views in your States portfolio? The 
Southern Appalachians abound in mag- 
nificent falls. I almost forget to give 
you the title,—‘‘Our Forest Wealth."’ 


There is in Colorado a small town 
which is the goal of expeditions from 


(Continued on page 39) 





An Excellent Means to 
Advancement 





| present place with that 
' wishes to be,, and asks himself if he is 


| complacently and suspends further effort 





| Chicago, 
| School, 





/advance without continuous broadening 


/anumber of the strongest State Normal 


he compares his 
in which he 


If one is ambitious, 


satisfied. ~We- believe. when one sits 
toward advancement, he needs an 


awakening. The teacher cannot hepe to 


of his educational equipment. One 
may feel that he is tied down in his 
present position in such a way that he 
is unable to move upward to more 
pleasant environment. He needs to 
improve his financial condition, but this 
is impossible without corresponding ad- 


ditional qualifications for his work. R 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 3 5 


FREE oe 


A Flag For Your School 
TEACHERS ‘ici sema ccingstattacaid 


the heart of every American-Born Child. Be patriotic. Don’t bother 
the board. Get credit for something yourself. By our plan you can 


Get in closer touch with your pupils. Culti- 





secure for your school without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet 
Bunting Flags, 46 stars sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to 
stripes, etc., for indoor or outdoor use; warranted not to fade and 
any retail store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to $5.00 or more. 
Washington 
and Lincoln 
Pictures 


guaranteed as represented. In 


Write us and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag 
" Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children 
dispose of them for ten cents er ee will do it over night and be glad of the 
opportunity. Send us the proceeds and we willsend you in return the above 
described Flag all’ charges prepaid. Do this now and you will instill patriotism 
and make the pupils proud of their teacher, their school and their country. 

., Every teaher should send us their name and address and secure a beautiful flag free. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for us to 
other teachers. Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out 
one penny. 

A@ Are the Pictures of the Patriots ‘‘Washington”’ and ‘‘Lincoln” on your Schoo! Wall? 
We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and 
framed in solid black 13-4inch frame. You can procure them on the same plan as the 

‘lag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the children, and we will send 
either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely packed and express paid to your 
station, We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the Flag buttons. 
State kind of buttons you desire us to send you. 


FLAG CO., 101 Meridian St., 


FREE 


Please 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 











School Supplies and Furniture 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


AGENTS WANTED 

















E. W. A. ROWLES, 
N233-235 MARKET ST., | CHICAGO, ILL. 























_ FREE PRIZE OFFER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer 
to the readers of this magazine a valuable prize, if they are able to 
copy this cartoon. Take Your Pencil Now, and copy this sketch on 
a common piece of paper, and send it to us today; and if, in the es- 
timation of our Art Directors, it is even 40 per cent. as good as the 
original, we will mail to your address FREE OF CHARGE FOR 
SIX MONTHS, ( 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


» . This magazine is fully illustrated and contains special informa- 
tion pertaining to Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and is published 
for the benefit of those desirous of earning larger salaries. It is a 
Home Study Magazine for ambitious persons who desire success. 
There is positively no money consideration connected with this 
free offer. Copy this picture now and send it to us today. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Dept. 25 Scranton, Pa. 
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BOOKS AT WHOLE- 


a 





The editor is glad to point to a way 
leading to broader experience and attain- 
ment under careful instruction and com- | 
petent direction. Going away to school | 
is impossible with the great majority of | 
teachers, but for those who are kept at 
home, there is help of valuable and effi- 
cient quality. It is offered in the form 
of instruction by correspondence in an 
institution of no less. strength than the 
Interstate School of Correspondence of 
a time-tried and successful 
whose Academic credits are 
accepted by Northwestern University and 


Schools in the country. It has in its 
faculty teachers of a grade not excelled 
in the strong secondary schools of the 
country. 

The person who enrolls with the Inter 
state School may. know to a certainty 
that he will have able, efficient and 
careful instruction. We are assured that 
this School offers work of so many dif- 
ferent grades that the needs of every 
teacher can be successfully met. There 
are strong Normal review courses, com- 
plete Academic branches, and what is 
perhaaps the best course in methods of 
teaching that has ever been offered to | 
the teachers of America. We advise | 
every one who desires to keep in the 
front rank of teachers of this country to 
write to the Interstate Scliool, whose 
advertisement appears elsewhere in this 
issue, stating frankly his needs and ask- 
ing what the School can do for him. 





Book Catalogue SALE PRICES. 


Ask for our Catalogue of books for School and Individual Libraries. 

It lists several thousand titles—all standard and approved works, at 
wholesale prices. 

We should be asked to estimate on all Library orders. 


School Souvenirs 


For years we have been recognized leaders in specially prepared School 
Souvenirs for Holidays, Special Occasions and Close of School. We have over 
one hundred thousand satisfied customers on our books. 

The New Designs for 1908-09 should be examined by all before ordering. 

Ask for circulars and samples. 

In these new designs we retain the name feature which has always made 
our Souvenirs so popular. The names of pupils, the teacher, school officers, 
the school, date, etc. being printed on tuem specially for each school. 


Report Cards, Ete. | 


We have them in several styles and |] 








Ask for samples of our Report Cards. 
at varying prices. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CC., Dansville, N. Y. | 


i S ] 
— Sores a - aa A 
BOOK-KEEPING 


LEARNH: 


by mail, in a few weeks spare time home study, under our 
Practical Instruction —and a good paying, responsible 
sition is yours; we are unable to supply the demand. 
any energetic graduaye have worked up to salaries of 
$5, per year. e send complete outfit, and you 
PAY US NO MONEY for tuition until position 
. secured Write at once 


for special offer, stating whick you prefer tc learn. 
MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE. 683 lost.Bidg,Kalamazoo,Mich 





























ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 39 Fowoy St. ,Now York. 
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Y PURSUING A COURSE by Mail from the 
American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, 
N. Y. The pioneer school giving instruction 
by mail. Organized in 1889, it has since given 

instruction to over 35,000 students in the United States 

and foreign countries. 





Personal Instruction 


The great success of our Instruction by Mail is 
due to the personal attention given to every detail by our 
Corps of Instructors. Each student is in a class by him- 
self, his lessons being corrected thoroughly each week and 
returned with a personal letter of suggestion and criticism. 


For Whom Our Courses 
Are Designed 


For the Pupil preparing or expecting to teach. 

For the Young Teacher who is not as fully prepared for his 
work as he should be. 

For the Teacher who is prevented from having a better school and 
salary for lack of proper training: 

For Any One who desires to improve his education and has a little 
spare time to devote to reading and study. 4 , 

For Any One who desires a complete business education, 

For Any One who wishes to prepare for examination or secure a 
higher grade certificate. 


Here is Some Proof 
Let Us Send You More 


Has Pursued Drawing and Normal Courses and 
‘Will Take Up Advanced Normal 


When I began the Course in Drawing, I could not draw a square, knew nothing 
whatever of even the terms used, and as I had been out of the schoolroom for <5 
years I found it herder than younger people would. I certainly have gained a 
whole lot in this short Course and as soon as I finish the Normal Course hope to 
take up the Advanced Normal Course. Asa Sraytey Goopricu, N. Troy, N.Y. 


Recommends Advanced Normal Course 


The Advanced Normal Course has been a great help to me. I shall be very glad 
to recommend your work to other teachers and will take up another Course when 
time permits. Amanpba Prerrer, Kk. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Completed Three Courses 
[ have now completed three Courses from you and am highly pleased with each 
one. Ido not think anyone’s spare moments could be used to better advantage. 
T have had some chances to attend High Schools; but will say your method of in- 
struction is equal to any and is much cheaper. 
I will be pleased to recommend your Courses to anyone. I want.to take another 
Course as soon as work will permit. Grorce C. Brixxernorr, Thurber, Utah. 





Courses of Instruction 


NORMAL | Place a cross (X) before the 
Physiology Civil Government | courses or subjectsin which you 
Geography Theory and Practice! are especially interested; write 
|your name and address below 
jand mail to us, 

| 


Arithmetic 
Grammar 
History 


ADVANCED NORMAL 


Algebra Rhetoric Literature | _ 
Geometry Physical Geog. Psychology, NAME ......cccccosscnssscscerscecccrscsssoccces 
SCIENTIFIC , : 
General History Physics Zoology DBP, Oy ca dadacocse cin codbsecedondincee Bbasccepasoce 
Astronomy Chemistcy History of — | 
Botany sat onal fe WAR: Lee pata ieto 
| 
Students Commercial Arithmetic | . : 
Drawing Commercial Law R. FLD. o.ccceees STATE ssccosersoees soe 
Penmanship Leuer Writing | All courses and subjects fuily 
Bookkeeping Shorthand Spelling described in catalog. Ask for it. 











American Correspondence Normal, 
110 Main St., Dansvi'ic, N. Y. 


All the Holidays—A collection of Recitaty ns, Dii.- 
jlogues and Exercises ior Laster. Arbor Day, Bid 
Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Closing Day, Fourih 
of July, Thanksgiving,Christmas,New Year’s,St. Val- 
entine’s Day, Lincoln and Washington Days. 25 cts. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks—Containing 128 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
aud 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor. 25 cts. 

Bethlehem Babe, The—A sweet song story of the 
Christ Child; can be sung assoloor,chorus. 25 cts. 

Book of Ready Made Speeches. Uawthorne’s 
—Serious, sen.imental and humorous, 25 cts. 

Brown’s Reciter—Contains the mest popular reci- 
tutions and readings ofthe day. 25 cts. 


on popular poet and poetry, 25 ets. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Hum- 
orous Readings. 25 cts. 

Castle’s School Entertainments— Recitations 
Dialogues, Tableaux, etc.,for primary and intermed- 
jute grades, 25 cts. 

Choice ILumor—-~-hoemaker. One of the most pop- 
ular humorous Reading aud Recitation books pub- 
lished. 30 cts. 

Child’s Own Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Recitations, motion songs, concert pieces, dia- 
logues and tableaux, For children of six, 25 ets. 

Christmas at Skeeter Corner—A humorous play 
for children and young folks, Represestsa school 
of fiify years ago and the preparations for the Christ- 
mas entertainment, 
scene, Can be given by 5 boys and 7 girls; more 
ave better and apy number can be used. 15 cts. 

Christmas for All Nations—Introduces children 
from heathen nations, who describe their customs 





ary entertainment. 7 boys, 8 girls, 15 cents. 

Christmas Dream, A—Santa Clans and several 
Mother Goose Children in new rhymes and clever 
antics, Requirements easy. 5 boys 5 girls, 15 cts. 

Chrisimas Dialogs, Guptil’s Original—For 
¢ildren of allages, 25 cents, 

Christmas Joke, A—May be given by children or 
as a burlesque by grown people. In rhyme and 
very funny, 12 male, 12 female characters, 25 cts. 

Christmas in Santa Claus’? House—Full of live. 
liest happenings, 8 male, 14 female characters. 25 c- 

Christmas Budget—“The Christmas Alp iatet” for 
26 children; seven ‘Christmas Tabieaux” and “The 
Christmas March,” a spectacular performance. 1c, 

Christmas Selections, Guptils Original—A 
very select collection, 15 cents. 

Coristmas Star March and Drill—For 16 to 24 
girls, No scenery, Complete diagrams, 15 cents, 

Casey’s Rec ons—The best selections of prose 
and poetry, 25 cts, 

Choice Dialect—By Charles C. Shoemaker. For 
Readings and Recitations, Selections in all dialects 
Trish, Scotch, French, German, Negro, ete. 30 cts, 

Colambian Reciter, Hawthorne’s—Patrioticand 
© uil-stirring recitations, 25 cts, 

Comic and Tragic Dialogues. 25 cts. 

Comic Reciter— Very Funny.’ 25 cts. 

Crosby's Treasury of Recitation—A collection 
of declamations and readings. Abounding in elo- 
quence, pathos, comedy and satire. 25 cts, 

Days We Celebrate, The—A collection of original 
dialogues, recitations, etc., for holidays and special 
occasions. Suitable for all ages. 25 cts, 

Drills and Marches—Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drillanwt March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, 
Doll Drill, New Tambourine Drill, ete. 25 cts. 

Dewitt’s Perfect Orator—Contains a large num- 
ber of Readings, Recitations, Dialogues, ete., select- 
ed from the most celebrated Poems, Speeches, etc. 
Also suggestions as to stuge arrangements, making 
costumes, scenery, ete. 25 cts. 

Ethiopian Sermons, Lectures, Dialogues, etc. 
2 ets. 

Eureka Entertainments—Just what is wanted for 
day schools, Sunday Schools, church socials, teas, 
ete, or for partor or fireside amusement, 30 c¢.s, 

Favorite Intermediate Speaker, The —A new 
collection of choice pieces for children in interme- 
diate grades. 20 cts, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The—A collection 
of choice pieces ror lite chiidren, 20 cts. 

Fin de. Siecle Christmas Exercises—Original 
re-itations, songs, Class exercises, etc. Separate pro- 
cram for each grade. 15 cents. 

Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises—Ma- 
torial for several entertainments. Separate program 
foreach grade. _ 15 cents. 

tiood Hamor—For reading and recitation. By Henry 
F rth Wood, The recitation “Casey at the Bat,’ is 
ainong the pieces, 30 cts. 

Gus Williams’ Fireside Recitations—A large 
variety of excellent selections, 25 cts. 

Holidays? Carnival, The — A unique entertain- 
ment for 16 children, The Holidays, including St. 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Labor Day and thirteen 
others are represented by children, Each has a 
speaking part, and there isa chorus for each day. 
Thetunesare familiar. Time, 30 minutes, 15 ceits, 

How to Celebrate—Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas, and the birthdays of authors aud 
noted men, Twenty complete programs, 25 cts. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on any stage or platform, Costume simple. 80 cts. 

Helper in School Entertainments, The—You 
should own one, 25 cts. 

Holiday Selections — Adapted to the different 
holidays. 80 cents. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—For c'asses in 
elocution and for school entertainments. 25 cts. 

Ideal Drills—Mortou. The Brownie, Taper, May- 
pole, Rainbow, Dumb Bell, Butterfly, Sword, Flower, 
Ring, Scarf, Flag, and Swing Song and Drill, and 
others. 30 cts 

frish Dialect Reciter, Hawthorne’s—2 cts. 

lutermediate Speaker— SPEAK ALLE pieces tor 
pupils from ten to fifteen years, 25 cts, 

Ladies’ Reciter—Filled with selections in prose 
and verse, Especially adapted to girls, 25 cts, 

Little Pieces for Litthe People—Twenty cards 
containing twetity-nine bright recitations for boys 
and girls from five to ten vears, 10 cts, 

Little Dialogues and Wee Pieces—Containing 
a large number of tiny articles in prose and rhyme 
expressly for the use of the smallest readers and 
speakers. . 25 cts, 

Little People’s Dialogues — All new and orig- 
inal. Mverything bright and fresh, and arranged 
for special days and seasons, as well as general .oc- 
casions. For children of ten years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of recitations and 
readings. »For children of nine years, 25 cts. 

Money Making Entertainments—By Lizzie J. 
Rook and Mrs, E. J. If. Goodfeilow. 30 cts, 

Macaulay's Acting Dialogues—Containing nearly 
10, of the finest dialogues requiring from two to fif- 
teen characters each, 25 cts, 
































Bardett’s Book of Parodies—Coutains parcdies | 


Easy to prepare; only one | 


and beleifs. Suitable for Sunday school 0a mission- ; 





October 1908. 


Entertainment Books 


A Partial List of Recitations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Charades, Pantomimes. etc., Sold by us. 


| Macaulay’s Dialogues for Young People— 

| Especially adapted for school : entertainm-1:s, 

| Holiday, Anniversary and other exercises. 251s 

Modern Drill and Exercise Book, The — |: 

Hariette Wilber. A collection of.entirely new a i 
originai drillsand exercises fur the little ones. 25 ci. 

Normal Dialogue Book for Young und Old. 
The—A collection ofdialogues, tableaux, charaaes, 
shadow scenes, and pantomimes, 25 cts. 

November’s Crown—A new spectacular entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving. Easy to present, but won- 
derfully brilliaut and pleasing. For 14 girls and 
boys. 15 cents." 

| Parlor Reciter. 25 cts. 

Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches—By' 
Marie Irish. Practical dialogues, drifls and exer- 
cises for all grades. - 25 cts. , 

Prescott’s Paragon R eciter—An unusually large: 
collectivn of fresh ana orginal pieces mi prose aud 
poetry. Foradvanced pupils, 25 cts, 

Prescett’s Plain Dinlogues—Superior Dialogues 
on various subjects. For use iu School, Lyceuiu, 
Church Entertainments, ete. 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations-— 
Patriotic, patttetic and humorous, 25 cts. 

Prescote’s Gtandard Recitations—The best En- 

| glish and American specimens of first-class pieces 
for school and other entertainments. 25 cts, 

Prescott’s ‘Diamond’ Dialogues—By a teacher 

| of much experience. Practically tested in schuul 
exhibitions with perfect success, 25 cts, 

Prescott?s Drawing Room Recitations— 
Tragic, comic and dialect, pieces for public or 
private entertainments, 25 cts, 

Pritchard's Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, orig- 
inal, entertaining and instructive, 25 cts. 

Popular Dialogues—By Phineas Garrett. For 
young and old, grave and gay. 80 cts. 

Rowton’s Complectc Debater—Debates, outlines 
of debates and collection of debatable questions. 

_ Very courplete. Boards. 50 cents. 

School and Parlor Comedies—Containing ‘“Bo- 
tween the Acts,” “Forget Me Nots” “A Cloudy 
Day,” “Wanted,a Valet,” “A Slight Miscalculation”’ 
and ‘Pro Tem.” 380 cts, 

Standard Dialogues—For schocl and parior enter- 
tainments, Llemperance meetings, societies, ete. 30 ec. 

Sterling Dialogues—A choice collection of original 
dialogues suitable for day schools, Sundiy-schools, 
lyceums, anniversaries, holidays, etc. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the wee ones, Contains 
150 little pieces, of only # few lines each, expressed 
in the simplest language, - 25 cts, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes—Adapt- 
ed aliket> parlor entertainments, schoo! and church 
exhibitions, or to the amiteurstage. 3) cts. 5 

Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Excrcises— 
An abundance of choice new material, including 
several dialogues for celebrating Thanksgiving in 
the school-room. 15 cents. 

Thanksgiving in trownie-Land—A rollicking 
play for boys. Full of life and fun, 15 cents 

The Newsboys’ Thauksgiving—A jolly new 
play. Time 40 minutes, 15 cents. 

Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Choice selections 
for intermediate pupils, 25 cents, 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches 
for Young Folks— ‘by far the most complete 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages, 25 cts. 

Webster's Little Folk’s Speaker — Comprises 
a lerge selection of excellent pieces suitable for 
pupils from eight to fourteen years old. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Entertainments — Rook. Motion 
Songs, Convert pieces, pantomimes, tambourine and 
fan drills, tableaux, ete, 25 cts, 

Young Peoples’? Speaker —Comprises recitations 
f rthe different holidays aid other occasions, For 
children of twelve years, 25 cts, 

Young Folks’ Dialogues—Shoemaker. Oneofthe 
dest dialogue books in print. For children of fifteen 
years. 25 cts. 

Young Folk’s Recitations — Shoemaker. For 
children of fifteen years. 25 cts, 











Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER COPY. 


A Bundle ot Burnt Cork Comedy—Cross-fire 
conversations, gags, retorts, minstrel monologues 
and stump speeches, ' : 

All Sorts of Dialogues—Suitable for all ages, 

Black American Joker—Minstrels and end 
men’s gags, 

Catchy Comic Dialogues—New, clever. Foryouig 
people and adults, 

Children’s Comic Dialogues—Bright, original. 
For children from six to eleven years of age. y 

Choice Pieces for Little People— 

Comic Entertainer — Recitationus, monologues and 
dialogues. 

Dialect Readings — Choice humor for reading or 
speaking. 

Friday Afternoon Dialogues—Very popular. 

Friday Afternoon Speaker—Very popular. For 
all ages, 

From Tots to Teens—Good for any occasion. 

Negro Minstrels—All about the business, 

One Hasared Entertainments—For church or 
parlor, 

Pomes ov the Peepul—‘‘Pomes containin’ an 
occasional mor’! en sometimes an idee.” 

Pranks and Pastimes—Games for parlor entex- 
tainments, charades, puzzles, etc. 

Shadow Pictures, Pantomimes, Charades, 
ete,, and how to prepare them, 

School and Parlor Tableaux—For school, church 
aud parlor. 58 tableaux and 5 fine pantomimes and 
plays. Simple and easily prepared. 

The Best Drill Book—Very popular drills and 
marches, 

The Puverite Speaker—Selections from the best 
authors, 

The Little Folks’ Budget—Easy pieces to speak, 
songs, exercises. A gem for little children, 

Tite New Jolly Jester—Funny stories, jokes, gags. 

The Patriotic Speaker—Master thoughts of mas- 
ter minds. 

The Poetical Entertainer—Choice poems for 
reading or speaking. Fine illustrations, 

The Surprise Drill Book—Fresh, novel an’ 
attractive drills and marches, 

Twinkling Fingers and Swaying Figures—A 
noveliy for little folks. Finger plays, motion songs, 
original and catchy music. Tllustrated, 

Wax Figgers of Mrs. Jarley with full directions, 

When the Lessons are Over—New dialogues, 
drills and plays. 

Wide Awake Dialogues—Brand new and 
original, 

Work and Play—For school, church: or parlor en- 
tertainments. Just the thing to please the little 





folks. Original throughout, 


SONG NOVELTIES, ACTION SONGS, ETC. If you donot find what you want above, send for full list ‘ 
SPECIAL—Any Five of the 25 Cent Books in Above List Sent Postpaid for $1.00 ; 


F. A. GWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansvi:i2, .J. ¥. 














